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CHAPTER I, 


© 
HEINE IN PARIS. 


AND thus Hbine was settled at last in thę delightful capital 
of France, the alma mater elegantiurum of Modem Europe, 
where gaiety and grace have for many past ages striven for 
dominion with* the sublime, the tragic, the pathetic, the 
general rendezvous of enthusiasms for the choicest and most 

sacred ihterests of humanity—the fairest' mural creation of 
modern civilisation, a capital whose inhabitants bear the 
greatest resemblance to the Athenians of old—aiei Baiyovres 
8a Naurpórarov atbzpa—a capital in whose fascinating and 
kindly sir kings have longed to resign for ever the trammels 
of state, and. become simple citizens on, the boulevards ; 
capital where the poet and the man of genius Qf every ec 
feel invested gt opte with the, droit de citć; ; a gąpital whose 
charm grows daily by intercoursć, so that, to one who has ' 
long sojourred there, existence elsewhere seems dull, and 
coarse, and  insignificant. „ 

Stran ge indeed js the witchery which the fair city has 
sca Over the hearts and the fmaginations of all in- 
dwellers from the days of the Emperor Juliars who regretted 
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the charms of his *dear Lutetia* amid the Oriental splendour 
of Antioch and the imperial grandeur of Rome. In the 
medieval times kings flocked to it as to the very head-quarters 
of that chivalrous spirit which has not ceased in some way to 
assert itself there even amid the unremantie influences.of the 
inventions of Watt and Stephenson. 

No one has better expressed than Montaigne that senfpi- 
ternal charm of the Parisian capital. * Paris,” he SAYS, a 
mon coeur 'dós mon enfance, et men est advenu comme des 
choses excellentęa. Plus Jai vu, depuis d'autres villes, plus 
la beautć de celle-cy plait et gagne sur mon coeur. Je Payme 
tendrement jusquh ses'verrues et 4 ses, taches. Je pe „suis 
Francais que par cette grande citó—grande 'en peuples, 
grande en fólicitć de son assiette, mais surtąut grande et' 
incomparable en variótć et 'diversitć de commoditós, la gloire 
de la France eb Pune des plus qobles ornaments du monde. 

But why go back to the sixteehth century, and to Mon- 
taigne, when an English' poetess, in whose i verse vibrates some 
of the noblest accents of our language, has rendered splendid 

tribute to the beauty and grace of the glorious city :— 


So I mused* 
Up and down, and up and down the terraced streets, 
The glittering boulevards, the white colonnades 
Of fair fantastic Paris, who wears trges 
Like plumes, as if man made.them, spire and tower, 
As if they had grown by nature, tossing up 
Her fountainą in the sunshine of the squares, 
As if in beauty's game she tossed the dicę, 
Or blew'the silver down=balls of her dremns 
„| wefańurity with seeds of thought, |. 
And count the passagć of her festive hours. 
The city ewime in verdure Vealtiful 
As Venice on tlfte waters, the sea-swan. | 
What bosky gardens dropp'd in close-walt'd coutts, 
What miles of streeta that run on after trees, 
Still carrying all the necessary shops, 
Those open caskets with the jewcls seen ! 
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And trade is art, and art philosophy 
In Paris. "There's a silk, for instance, there 
As worth an artist's study for the folds 
As that bronze opposite! Nay, the bronze has faults: 
Art's here too artful—conscious as a maid 
"Wo leans to mark her shadow on the wall, 
Until she lift a vantage in her step; 
Yetart walks forward, and knows where to walk. 
- "The artists also are idealists, 
Too absolute for nature, logical 
To austerity in the application of 
The special theory—not a soulecontent 
To paint a crooked pollard and an ags, 
' „As the Englisłę will, becanse the$ find it so, 
And, like 1% somehow. 


People are somgtimes heard ,to say that they like Paris 
but not the French people, as if that very geniality ef inter- 
couree, grace of life, angl splendour of architecture which 
give existence an enhanced char in Paris were not the 
natural expression and treation of the French nation. No 
more illogical.or more ungrateful sentiment was ever uttered. 
The character of a peopłe is as thoroughly expressed in 
the faskion of its cities and its ways cf life as in any other 
form whatever. '[he great poetess from whom we have above 
quoted has not failed to take note of our English prejudices 
in this way :— 


The English have a scornful insular way 

Of qalling the French light. "The letity 

Is in thc,judgment only, which yet stands ; 

For say foolish thing butt oft enough , 

(And*herf's the secret óf a hundred er 'eed:" 

Men get opinions a8 boys learn to spell, 

By teiteration chiefy), the same thin g 

Shall pass at last for absolutely wise, 

And not*with fools exelusively. And so 

We sty the French are light, as if we said 

The cat mews, or the milch-cow głyes us milk. 

Say rather cats are milked and milch-cows'new. 
o B 2 
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And the poetess, in proud scorn of the dull intellects who 
keep up the false and vulgar cry about French levity, and 
with that deep insight with which her clear-eyed passionate 
poetie nature endued her, adds :— 


And so I'm strong to love this noble France, 

This poet of the nations, who dreams on; 

And wails on (while the houschold goes to wreck)h 
For ever after some ideal good, 

Some*'equal poise of sex, some universal love 
Inviolate, sopne spontaneous brotherhood, * 

Sąme wealth that leavós none poor and finds none tired, 
Some freedom of the many that respects 

The wisdom of the few. Heroic dreatns! 
Sublime, to dream so: natural, to wake: 

May God save France. 


Of the political aspects Of Paris and of France, and of the 
wild draughts of freedom which for a while intoxieated the 
soul of Heine, we shall have occasion subsęquently to speak. 
We will confine oursćlves at present to the personal, 
social, and esthetic infiuences exerciaed on him by the capital. 

Jn his * Confessions, published:i in 1858, he thus describes 
his entry into the city he was destined to inhabit till bis 
death :— 

*In St. Denis I awoke out of a sweet morning sleep, and 
heard for the first time the cry of the ceucou-driver (the cou- 
cou was the Parisian hackney-cóach of the time)—* Paris! 
Paris!” as also the Jingle of the vendors of coco. Here 
already one breathec the air of the capital, which is visible 

in the horizón. An old rascal of a ciasrone tried to get 
, me tecqistt TLG graves of the Kings, but I was not conqe 
"to France to see dead Kin gs. I cqntented. myself with hearing 
the legend of the plącę narrated to me by that cicerone—how, 
to wit, the wieked heathen king hśd the heąd of Saint Denis 
struck off, and how the latter, with his head in hig hand, ran 
from Paris to St. Denis in order to get buried there, and to 
have the place called by his name. * When, one thinks of 
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the distance,” said my narrator, *one must wonder at the 
miracle of any one going so far without a head; yet,” he 
added, with a peculiar smile, * dans des cas pareils il ny a 
"que le premier pas qui coute.* "That was worth two francs, 
and E gawe them to hirh * pour Pamour de Voltaire,” whose 
witty śni? I met here for the first time.” (The mot, however, 
13 "one. of eMadame du Deffand'”s, which Heine does not seem 
to have known.) *In twenty minutes I was in Pawis, and 
passed through the triumphal arch of the Boulevard St. 
Denis, which was originally built.in honotr of Louis XIV., 

but now served for the celebration qf my own entry" into 
Pasisa Truly the cłowd of well-dreŚsed people surprised me, 
who were dressed so beautifully, like the pictures of a Magasim 
des Modes. d'hen 1 was impressed much with the fact that 


they all spoke French, which with us is a sien of bęlonging 


to'the polished world. Here, however, the people are' ag 
polished 18 the nobility with us. The nfen were all so cour- 
teous, and the pretty wąmen all so smiling. If anyone gave 
nfe inadvertently a shove without immediately making 
apology, I might stake « Vy money upon it he was a fellow 
countryman ; and if ever a fair lady had a somewhat sour 
aspect, she had assuredly either eaten sauerkraut or could read 
« Klopstock ” in the original. I found all so amusing, and the 
heaven was so blue, and the air so amiable and so generous, 
and, besides all, there still fliickered here and there the light 
of the sun of July. The cheeks of the fair Lutetia were yet 
red with the flame kisses of the sun, aad on her breast the 
bridał bouquet ok.flowers was mot yet withered. At the street 
corners the Ribeftć, Hgaltć>Fr ażeymtć were IM Trier o and, 
there again rubbed off—hopeymoons pass away so quickly. 
SI immediately set about visiting the restaurants to which 
I was recommended. Their patrons assured me that they 
weuld haye received me well without letters of recoramenda- 
tion, since I had such an honest and distinguished appearance 
that it recommended itself. Never would a Gerrian cląwme of a 
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vietualler have said to me anything of tbeę kind. Sucha churl 
thinks he must be silent as to what is agreeable, and thąt his 
German frankness obliges him only to say unpleasant things 
to our face. In the manners and also in the speech of thę 
French there is so much precious flattery, which costa soslittle 
and is yet so charitable and comforting. «My soul, * poor sen- 
sitiye plant, which, with perpetual dread of the coarseness of 
my countrymen, had shrunk up so celosely, opened itself again 
to the fiattering tones of French urbanity. God has given 
us tongues wherewith we may say something pleasant to our 
fellow neighbours. 

<I wandered about ubon flowers, andh roasted ducks flew 
into my open gaping mouth one after another. E ow much 
that was amusing did I see on my arrival! All the nota- 
bilities in which the publie delighted, and the officialities at 
which they laughed! The earnest Frenchmen were the 
most amusing. lI*saw Arnal, Bouffć, Dójazet, Debureau, 
Odry, Mademoiselle Geórges, and „the great Marmite in 
the palace of the Invalides. TI saw the Morgue, the Acadómite 
Frangaise, where also many unknown corpses are laid out, 
and finally the necropolis of the Luxembourg, wherein all 
the mummies of perjury are embalmed in the false oaths 
which they have sworn to all the dynasties of the French 
Pharaohs. | saw in the Jardim deg Plantes the true 
palace of the apes, the giraffes,'the goat with three legs, 
and the kangaroos, who were very funny. I saw also M. de 
Lafayette and his white hair: the last, however, I saw sepa- 
rately, since it Was set up in a medadllon whicja pretty woman 
wore OBeitan=rECK, while he himself, the herb of*both worlda, 
wore a brown peruke, like all ageq ke nenć 

An equally lively aqcount of his first i impuessions of Paris 
djd Heine give in the fragment of a novel called * Florentine 
Nights,'»published in 1886 :— 

*Paris delighted me with the cheerfulness which is 
appaseqt in Ś41' its aspect, and which also „exercises its 
influepce on the gloothiest dźspositionz. Ńtrange ! Paris is 
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the stage where the greatest tragedies in the world have 
been „performed, —tragedies at the remembrance of which, 
even in most distant lands, hearts tremble and eyes are wet 
with tears ; but it fares with the specetator of these tragedies 
in Paris 03 it fared oned with me at the Porte Saint Martin, 
where I saw the Towr de Nesle produced on the stage. I was 
sitting, behind a lady who wore a bonnet of pink gauze, 
and her bonnet was so large that it filled up the whole view 
of the stage: so I saw all the tragedy on the stage through 
„the pink gauze of the bonnet, and,thus all the horrors of the 
Jour de Nesle appeared to me in the most cheerful and most 
rosy light. Ves, Paris is filled with'such a rosy light, which 
lightens the gloom' of all tragedies there for the nearest 
spectator, in order that his faeulty for enjoying life may not 
be sacrificed. Even the horrors which one brings in one's 
own heart to Paris lose thero their disquieting pangs. Sóre 
rows are wonderfully lightened. In tle air of Paris all 
wounds heal quieker thąn elsewhere. There is in this air 
sółnething as high-spirited, as rich im gentleness, anq as 
amiable as in the people itgelf. 
<That which pleased me best in the Parisian people was 
its polite ways and its distinguishced aspect. Sweet pine- 
apple odour of politeness ! how beneficially didst thou console 
my siek spirit, whieji had swallowed down in Giermany so 
much tobacco vapour, smetl of sauerkrauł, and vulgarity | 
Like the melodies of Rossini did the pretty phrases of apo- 
logy of a Frenchman sound in my ear, who had gently 
pushed me in thą, street on the day of my drrival. I was 
almost frightened at such sweet politeness, foyheukad been 
aceustomed to boorish Gęrman knocks in' the ribs with- 
out any apology.at all. During the fipst week of my stay in 
Paris I twied purposely to get pushed in the streets from 
time to tljne jm order to have the pleąsure of being apologised 
to so musically. But not alone on account of this politeness, 
but also on agcount of its language, did I And the French 
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people to have a certain dash of high-bręeding, since the 
"use of the French tongue with us in the north is among the 
distinguishing attributes of the high nobility, and I had 
from a childhood associated the speaking of French with tlve 
idea of good-breeding. And thus a Parisian dame de la, halle 
spoke better French than a German canoness of 'gixty-four 
quarterings. 

*[he French people, on account of this language, which 
invests them with a distinguished air, possęssed in my eyes 
something most*"charmingly fabulous. This sprang again' 
out of another reminigcence of my childhood. The first book, 
in sooth, in which I learnt to read French was the Fablee of 
La Fontaine : the naive reasonings and fashions of speech of 
the birds and beasts had stamped themselves ineradicably on 
my memory, and when I came to Paris and heard French 
spoken on all sides, I bethoughb me continually of La Fon- 
taine's fables, and imagined always that I was hearing the 
well-known cries of the beasts: now the lion spoke, then it 
waą the wolf, then the lamb, the stork, or the dove. Not 
seldom did I fancy that I heard the fox, and to my memory 
the words were many times re-called :— 


Eh ! bonjour, monsieur du Corbeau : 
Que vous 6tes joli! qne vous me semblez beau ! 


< Such reminiscences of fable" were awakened in my soul 
most often when I came into those higher regions which are 
called the world. „This was even that world which had 
offered to the*blessed La Fontaine the types of his animal 
charagłczzo""śofie winter seasom began shottly after my arri- 
val in Paris, and I took part jn the salm life where that 
world more or less gaiły plays its part. That which struck 
me as most interesting was not sy much the equażłity of fine 
breeding which one finds there, as the difference of its com- 
ponent parts. Many, times when I have observed in a large 
saloen the people who were collected so peaceably there, I 
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imagined that I was in one of those curiosity-shops where 
the relics of all ages rest higgledy-piggledy—a Greek Apollo 
near a Chinese pagoda, a Mexican Vizleputzli near a Gothic 
Jicce Homo, Egyptian idols with dogs” heads, holy little imps 
of wood, wf ivory, of metal, 6c. Here did I see old mousque- 
taires who had once danced with Marie Antoinette, Republi- 
cańs_of the mild kind who had been idolised in the Assemblće 
Nationale, pitiless and immaculate Montagnards, old members 
of the Directory, which was enthroned in the Luxembourg, 
the dignitaries of the Empire before which all Europe 
trembled, the ruling Jesuits of the Restoration—in short, 
just the fadqed mutiłated deities of all ages in whom no one 
believed aty more. 'Their names clashed with each other on 
paper, but the men themselves were seen to live peacefully 
and friendlily together, like the antiquities in the before- 
mehtioned shops on the Qui Moltatre. In German countries, 
where the passions are less held under discipline, a social 
gathering of such eter ogeneous persons would be something 
quite impossible. Also with us, in the cold north, the need 
of conversation is not so great as it is in the more genial 
land of France, where the greatest enemies, when they meet 
each other in a salon, no longer observe a gloomy silence, 
Also, in France the desire of pleasing is so great that people 
zealously strive to plgase not only one's friends, but one's 
foes. Then comes a constant draping of themselves and 
play of pretty looks, and the women are terribly put to it to 
surpass the men in coguetry—but they do it nevertheless. 

< In this obsergtion I meanś no wieked intendo, on my 
life—nothing wicked as respects French ladiSy=zmkheast of 
all as | respects the ladies of, Paris. Of these I am a great 
adorer, and I honour them yet morąę on account of their 
failings than of their virtues. I know nothing more. 
opposite than the legend which dęclares that the Pari- 
sian ladies came into the world with all possible failings, 
but that a geqtle fairy had pity on them and attached a 
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charm to every one of their failings, whereby each of these 
became a fresh incentive to love. This gentle fairy is Grace. 
Are the Parisian ladies pretty P Who can decide upon that? 
He who can look through all the intrigues of the toilette, he 
who can decipher whether that is genuine whichvthe tżulle 
betrays, or whether that is false where .the swelling silken 
tissue fascinates the eye. And if the eye has munaged to 
pierce through the rind, and we have the idea that we are 
about to examine the fruit, then this envelopes itself again 
in a fresh rind, nd then.again in another, and with this 
unceasing change of fashion mocks ab all male scrutiny. Are 
their faces beautiful?  Kven this it werd difficult to find.out 
exactly. Since the features of their ćountenarrces are in 
perpetual motion, every Parisienne has a theusand faces, 
each one more smiling, more witty, more div inely sweet 
than another, and puts the man in confusion who would try 
to pick out among' them the fairest face, Or divine its real 
character. Are their eyes large? „How can I tell$ We do 
not. serutinise the size of the cannon's mouth when the bauls 
are flying at our head; and him whom they do hit, these 
eyes, him do they at least blind with their fire, and he is 
happy enough to place himself in a sure place out of shot- 
range. Is the space between the nose and mouth large or 
small Sometimes it is large, when they shrink their little 
noses; sometimes it is small, when they curb their upper 
lips scornfully. Are their mouths great or smallp Who 
can tell where the.mouth ends and the smile begins? In 
order that a correct judgment may be forreed, the eritic who 
is to ptaw=jti$inent, and the subject of the decision, must 
find themselves in a condition of repose. But who can "be in 
repose in front of a. Partsienne, and what Partstenne is ever 
in repose? There are people who think they coułd examine 
a butterfly accurately if they could stick it tkroygh witłi a 
needle upon paper. , That is as foolish as it is cruel, since 
eves 4 butterfiy panel through and in reposę is no more a 
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butterfiy. The butterfy must be observed as it is hovering 
round, the flowers, and the Parisienne must be observed, 
not in her homely retirement, where she has "the needle 
stnek in her breast, but in the salon, in soiróes, in balls, 
as she. flużters along with her embwoidered wings of gauze 
and silk uńder the glittering crystal crowns of joy! Then 
is reveąleh in them a palpitating passion for life, a thirst 
„for sweet confusion, a frenzy for intoxication, whereby, they 
are beautified almost awfully, and win a charm which at 
once delights and agitates the soul, 

<'This thirst for the enjoyment of life, as though death 
were about to call them away in tlie next hour from the 
bubbling fountain of delight, or as though this fountain was 
about to be drged up in the next hour—this haste, this rage, 
this frenzy of tle Parisiennes, as it is especially to be seen at 
balls, reminds me of the tales.of the dead dancing maidenis 
whom we call the Wallis. "These are, in truth, young brides 
who have died before the day of their wedding, but have pre- 
serfed in their hearts tlie unsatisfied love of dancing, so that 
they nightly rise up out óf, their graves and collect them- 
selves by swarms on the country roads, and give themselves 
up at the midnight hour to the wildest dances. Adorned 
with their wedding clothes, with: crowns of flowers on their 
heads, with sparkling rings on their pale hands, laughing in 
a fearful manner, and irresisttbly beautiful, the Willis dance 
in the moonlight, and they dance ever and anon the more 
deliriously, and the more impetuously, thegnore they feel that 
the dancing hour which i is permitted them is rtnning to an 
end, and that they must descend again to the tcy<vokdaacs of 
the grdve. | 

In these accopnts of first impressjons of Paris there 
must naturally be some allowance made for hasty conclusions, 
and especially here, where the Parisian lady seems to be con- 
sidered as a mere creature of salons, and unfitted for domestic 
life. "This is thę superficial view of such foreignćrs as hase 
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but a slight acquaintance with French gociety ; moreover, dull 
and homely natures find a certain vindictive pleasure in re- 
peating that French women have not the domestic virtues, 
and are only suited to shine in the fiashy brilliancy of salgm 
life. 'The fact, however; is quite the contrary, for French 
housewives are at once the most thrifty, the most dexterous, 
and the most elegant housewives in Europe. They have 
made: housekeeping an art in which they are as accomplished 
as they are in the taste of their dress and their furniture, 
and in refinements and grace of manner ; 'and a Parisian lady 


% 


can be as góod a wąman of business, and even as clever in 


the n.anagement of the casserole, as shć isin the art of re- 
ceiving in a salon. If there is, howevćr, anything constant 
in this world, it is that grace and genius never fail to rouse 
the spite and the enmity of the clownish or the dull ; and the 
oafish in manners as well as in intelleet find consolation 
for their deficiehcies in an offensive and thick-skinned 
moral coneeit, : 

„We shall see later that Heine found in the domestic 
charms and tenderness ofa genuine Parisienne his chief conso- 


lation and support during many years of almost unexampled ' 


affliction. 

There is yet another passage in one of the letters of cor- 
respondence sent by Heine to the Allgemeine Zewtung, written 
in 1882, which is worth quotin$ :— 

France resembles a garden from which the prettiest 
flowers have been plucked to make a nosegay, and this nose- 
gay is called Paris. It is true that this nasegay has not such 
overpóŃreffi($ iragrance as it'had in thosć days of blossoming 

of July when whole nations węre intoxicated with its odour. 
It is, however, always beautiful enough to glisten in bridal 
fashion upon the breast of Európe. Paris is not alone the 
capital of France, but of the whole civilised *voxld : it is the 
rendezvous of all spiritual celebrities. Here is everything 
cdtlegted which is great by love or by hate, by feeling or by 
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thinking, by science qr by understanding, by fortune or by 
misforbune, in respect of the future or in respect of the past, 
If one regards the community of famous or celebrated men 
wbich are collected together, one must regard Paris as a 
Pantheon pf the Living. A new fotm of art, a new religion, 
a new life is broughtr into being here, and the creators of a 
new world feel here active and full of joy. The authorities 
„may bear themselves pitifully, but the people are grand, and 
feel their awfully sublime destiny. The sons would vie with 
the fathers who have gone down te the grave so gloriously 
'and so holily : mighty days are dawning, and unknown gods 
woukl'reveal themselvts : and at the same time there is every- 
where laughing and dancing, everywhere the most cheerful 
tone of bantereprevails, and the lightest of jesting.” 

_ Heine thus appears to have passed the first months of his 
residence in Paris in a continuous state of rapture—one pro- | 
longed honeymoon., He wrote to a friend : <If anyone asks 
how I find myself here, say * Like a fish in water ,” or, rather 
say” that when a fish in the sea asks another how he ts, 
the reply is, * Like. Heine in Paris.”* Even the commonest 
things in, Paris at first had a charm for him. Indeed, one of 
the most amusing passages of the * Confessions * is an account 
of his visit to the Grande Chaumiere, where he went after a 
visit to the Pantheon, which he calls a kind of empty 
stone balloon, and where he Says, he found a long dry Eng- 
lishman walking about with his * Paris Guide * in his mouth, 
and his thumbs in the arm-holes of hisewaistcoat. After 
making merry withpne of the women guardians of the Phn- 
theon over the aspetł of the BHnplishman, he askSt" Mer where 
were the great men of whom the inscription on the frontal of 
the building spoke, The woman confessąd that the harvest of 
great men for the present was rather scanty, but for the great 
men of the fyture she referred him provjsionally to the Grande 
Chaumiere, a dancing-garden for the studęnts, well known to 
old habitućs of Paris. 
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but a slight acquaintance with French society ; moreover, dull 
and homely natures find a certain vindictive pleasure in re- 
peating that French women have not the domestic virtues, 
and are only suited to shine in the flashy brilliancy of salmm 
life. The fact, however, is quite the contrary, for French 
housewives are at once the most thrifty, the most dexterous, 
and the most elegant housewives in Europe. They have 
made housekeeping an art in which they are as accomplished 
as they are in the taste of their dress and their furniture, 
and in refinements and grace of manner ; and a Parisian lady 
can be as good a woman of business, and even as clever in' 
the nianagement of the casserole, as she isin the art ci re- 
ceiving in a salon. If there is, howevćr, anything constant 
in this world, it is that grace and genius never fail to rouse 
the spite and the enmity of the clownish or the dull ; and the 
oafish in manners as well as in intellect find consolation 
for their deficiencies in an offensive and thiek-skinned 
moral conceit. | 

We shall see later that Heine found in the domestic 
charms and tenderness ofa genuine Parisienne his chief conso- 
lation and support during many years of almost unexampled * 
affliction. 

There is yet another passage in one of the letters of cor- 
respondence sent by Heine to the Allgemeine Zeitung, written 
in 18382, which is worth quoting :— 

«France resembles a garden from which the prettiest 
flowers have been plucked to make a nosegay, and this nose- 
gay is called Paris. It is true that this posegay has not such 
OVEE vr vriug fragrance as it had in those days of blossoming 
'of July when whole nations were intoxicated with its odour. 
It is, however, always beautiful enough to glisten in bridal 
fashion upon the breast of Europe. Paris is not alone the 
capital of France, but of the whole civilised world : it i. the 
rendezvous of all sviritual celebrities. Here is everything 
cozlested which is great by love or by hate, by feeling or by 
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thinking, by science qr by understanding, by fortune or by 
misforbune, in respect of the future or in respect of the past, 
If one regards the community of famous or celebrated men 
wkich are collected together, one must regard Paris as a 
Pantheon gf the Living." A new fotm of'art, a new religion, 
a new life is brought into being here, and the creators of a 
new world $eel here active and full of joy. The authorities 
„may bear themselves pitifully, but the people are grand, and 
feel their awfully sublime destiny. The sons would vie with 
the fathers who have gone down te the grave so gloriously 
and so holily: mighty days are dawning, and unknown gods 
wouMi'reveal themselvts : and at the same time there is every- 
where laughing and dancing, everywhere the most cheerful 
tone of bantereprevails, and the lightest of jesting.” 

Heine thus appears to have passed the first months of his 
residence in Paris in a continuous state of DUR =Rae pro- 
longed honeymoon., He wrote to a friend : <If anyone asks 
how I find myself here, say * Like a fish in water,” or, rather 
say” that when a fish in the sea asks another how he is, 
the reply is, * Like. Heine in Paris.” Even the cormmonest 
things in, Paris at first had a charm for him.  Indeed, one ot 
the most amusing passages of the * Confessions * is an account 
of his visit to the Grande Chaumiere, where he went after a 
visit to the Pantheoq, which he calls a kind of empty 
stone balloon, and where he śays, he found a long dry Eng- 
lishman walking about with his * Paris Guide * in his mouth, 
and his thumbs in the arm-holes of hisewaistcoat. After 
making merry withone of the women guardians of the Phn- 
theon over the aspett of the Bnglishman, he askSt Ter Rrhere 
were the great men of whom the inseription on the frontal of 
the building spoke, The woman confessąd that the harvest of 
great men for the present wśs rather scanty, but for the great 
men of the fyture she referred him provjsionally to the Grande 
Chaumiere, a dancing-garden for the studęnts, well known to 
old habitućs of Paris. | 
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<In a few minutes I reached the pyovisjional Pantheon of 
the future great men of France, which is called the Grande 
Chaumiere. It is a name to which apparently republican 
thought gave a special significance, for le chaume (thatch) „is 
the emblem of a frugal 'and laborious life, and will be the 
symbol of those proletariates who will destroy the prond 
palace of aristocratie arrogance in order to erect m its place 
the hearth of good morals and of virtue, the great * thatched . 
cottage of the people.” I stepped into the holy of holies of 
the establishment which has this symbolie name, and I really 
had no cause to regret the ten sous which I had to pay atthe 
entrance. I saw there, in fact, the 'future great men of 
France upon whose brow already the morning-ddwn of their 
fame threw some resplendence, whose life ane more or less 
glorious achievements will be deseribed by some Plutarch 
who is yet to be born, or who at the present time is being 
suckled at the breast of his mother, if indeed he is not being 
brought up by the bottle. AIl these people were devoted to 
tbre republic, and wore the costume of immutable convictions 
—namely, a great felt hat, and a waistcoat of virtue 4 la Robes- 
pierre widely thrown back, and as white as the conscience of 
the incorruptible ! Chacun was there with his chacune, and the 
young Jacobins danced with their gay Jacobinesses. There 
were there Catos of law and Brutyses of medicine, Sem-' 
pronias of the needle, and Portias of the jacket and trousers 
—in short, the bloom of the schools.” 

From this humoristic version of Heine's first acquaint- 
ance with Paris it will be seen that „ko plunged, with the 
usuśtuvfdity © Of the stranger,'on his first drriytl in the capital, 
at once in the bubbling effervescing sea of life around him, and 
rushed into all the raunds of sights and pleąsures which thefair 
city offers to every guest, though he may not have any of those 
letters of introduction with which Heine was plęntifully pro- 
vided. Day by day, he sauntered unweariedly along the boule- 
vatdp, and cheered himself with the gay aspęct of the passing 
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erowds, and the tasteful and brilliant displays of bronze, 
marblę, jewels, costly silks and gossamer tissues,in the shop 
windows. He was too often to be seen saunterine in the 
afternoon up and down the Passage des Panoramas, exchang- 
ing glances with the laughing Hottenses, Lóonies, Dianes, 
and. Angóliques of the Neue Gedichte, who never failed to be 
trigping along there. He visited the cathedrals, churches, 
historical monuments, and pieture-galleries : he* saw the ex- 
hibition of corpses,” he says, *at the Morgue, and that other 
one too at the Acadómie Franęaiseż$ which he calls a nursery 
for old authors grown children again. He,saw too the chamber 
of pęgrs, which he styles the < Necropolis of the Luxembourg,” 
wherein he found *all the mummies of perjury embalmed 
with the falsą oaths which they had sworn to all the dynas- 
ties of the Pharaohs. And he did not fail to make queue 
night after night at the doore of all the theatres of Paris, 
one after another, theatr es where the poet ahd the connotsseur 
would męet with such entertainment as eould not be rivalled 
by All the theatres of the whole civilised world put together ; 
and he soon became acquainted with the distinguishing ex- 
cellences of the splendid graces of Mademoiselle Greorges, the 
tragie passion of Rachel, the dashing vivacity of the im- 
mortal Dejazet, and the finished comedy-styles of Arnal and 
Bouffć, Debureau and Odry. 

Indeed, Heine had come just at the right period of time, 
and at the right moment to enjoy the society and life of Paris. 
Moreover, his *travels in Germany, England, and Italy; his 
poetic and esthetit, gtudies ; the 4urn of his mihd—all com- 
bined to prepare him for appieciating the bealityr the uplen- 
dour, the art-glories, and the intellectual fascinations of the 
unrivalled metropolis of European taste. He at once, by 
means of intyoductions fromeVarnhagen and others, found, as 
we have said, entrance into some of thę best salons of Paris. 
One of the a he thus early frequęnted was that of 
Lafayette, who, as Heine relates, on his first visit to him, pat 
into his hand at parting the Declaration" of the * Droitą de 
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I Homme? of 1792 ; and through his uncle's recommendations 
the entróe waa made easy for him into the salons of Rothschild, 
the great milkonatre banker, whom he got to know, as he 
said, familkonairement, dining even sometimes with the 
financial Croesus śóte-d-ióle-—a fact astounding to some of the 
greater as well as lesser notorieties of, the finaricial world. 
But naturally the literary salons had for him a greęter chacm, 
and ke became soon admitted into the fraternity of the 
musical world of Paris : and what a world it was at that time! 
— a world in which Pasta,and Malibran, Rossini and Meyer- 
beer, were the chief stars, around whom crowded hosts of 
lesser constellations, composed not only of Parisians, byt of 
the chief artistes of every country in Europe, who floeked to 
Paris as to the metropolis of taste, without whose approving 
stamp no reputation was valid. In this world the German 
poet became especially intimate with Rossini and Meyerkeer. 
Felix Mendelssoht, the friend of his university days at Berlin, 
he used also to meet constantly at the commencement of his 
Paris life, and this not only in musical circles, but at<ihe 
shop of the German booksellers; Heideloff and Campe, in 
the Rue Vivienne, which was a daily rendezvous at that time 
for travelling Grermans of distinction in art and literature. 

At the same place he met Alexander von Humboldt and the 
Oriental scholar, Julius Klaproth. Here, too, he encountered 
Wilhelm von Schlegel, who had*now become the silly old cox- 
combwhom hedescribesin his 'Confessions,* as already noticed. 

Besides these cirqles there was moreover a zoodly band of 
refugees in Faris, of whom. Bórne was thć recognised chief; 
mem who; tte himself, had found the political atmosphere of 
Fatherland dangerous to their constitution; they too had 
fied from visions of gtone cells and fly-broth at Spandau, and 
had a presentient horror of iron chains on thę legs, which 
gaolers might forget to warm in winter time. Heine, how- 
ever, trom the first instinetivóly shrank from intimate and 
freqyent cóntact with these gentry, as will be seen when 
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we shall consider his relations with the German refugee 
world at Paris in treating of his famous quarrel with Bórne. 
With his quick capacity for enjoyment, and his sympathetie 
noetic and artistic nature, he was in no mood for burying 
himself in, dull and dirty haunts, amid the strong smelling 
pipes Of urtwashed German conspirators. Operas, theatres, 
balls, concerts, art-exhibitions, the best society in Paris, 
invited him, and he had the ever-moving streams of the 
boulevards to wander in under the bright sunshine. Such 
company and such scenes he preferred to Merding with the 
cenvious Cassiuses and hairy unkempt Brutuses of Teutonie 
breeq «in the back dens of the fauboure Montmartre. 

The impressions of life in Paris at this time, and the 
contrast he made of it with that of Hamburg, may be gathered 
from a letter to Varnhagen written at this time:—*I have 
lateby had in Hamburg a mąst desolate existence. I did 
not feel myself secure, and' since a journey to Paris had for 
some time dawned upon my spirit, so was I easily persuaded 
when a great hand beckoned for me considerately. . . ,. 
My deepest sorrow consisted in the fact that I was obliged to 
leave my little family, and especially my sisters youngest 
child. And yet duty and prudence advised my departure. I 
had the choice between laying down my arms completely and 
a life-long confict ; anq I chose the latter, and in truth notin 
levity of spirit. However, if ab last I seized my weapons I was 
impelled thereto by the arrogance of strangers,by the insolence 
of pride of birth—tn my cradle lay my line of march marked out 
Jor my whole lafe. Tt cannot be wqrse here for ma than in my 
home and country, wliere I have nothing before ic wutątruggle 
and wśnt, and where I cannot sleep in security, and where 
all the sources of life are poisoned for me. Here, in truth, 
I am steeped.in the whirlpoobof events, of the waves of time, of 
the roaring Revolution ; moreover, I now seem wholly made 
up of phosphorus, and while I am drowning in the wild 
ocean of humanity I am burning away of | my own* nature.” 

VOL. fi. G ; 
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CHAPTER II. 
HEINE AND FRENCH ART. 


TaIs first experience of the charms of the Parisian egpital 
lasted for Heine three months—from the beginning of May 
till the beginning of August, when he went to Boulogne-sur- 
mer, to brace his spirits anew with the 'sea-breezes which he 
loved so well. On his return to the capital in the autuma he 
set about completing a series of drticles on the Exhibition of 
French Paintings in tlte sałon of 1831, which he had already 
commenced before leaving Paris for the seaside. . 

In spite of the tragic and pathetie interest of the political 
events of the time, Heine could not but feel emotion on 
making acquaintance with the masterpieces of the great 
modern French school of the Restoration, whose importance 
was not even then suspected in Grermany, and was even slower , 
to obtain recognition in other.parts of Europe. Although 
Heine, by reason of his acquaintance with Cornelius and the 
artists of Munich, and by means also of his subsequent 
travels in Italy, was in a measure prepared for the business 
of art-critig, yet, as might be gxpected,' dis eriticism rather 
turns on the'ideal qualities of*the pictures of which he 
treats than .on their technical' merits. That* the poet was 
impassioned with admiration qyen to enthusiasm by the 
aspect of the productions of French artists then to be seen in 
the Louvre was natural enoupyh, when we learn that Ary 
Shęffer then for thć first time exhibited his * Faust and Mar- 
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guerite;” that Eugene Delacroix put forward all his opulence 
of colour in the * Revolution of July;” that Panl Delaroche 
then showed his fine historic faculty of conception in the 
«icture of the dying Richelieu in his barge on the Rhone, 
trailing tehind him his victims Cinq Mars and De Thou, 
and i in that of its contrast, the * Deathbed of Mazarin, sur- 
rounded dy card-playing ladies and frivolous courtiers; and 
also in the imposing representation of Cromwell, gażing on 
the features of Charles I. in his coffin. Horace Vernet, too, 
then for the first time exposed sto public gaze his grand 
picture of *Judith and Holofernes ;” the deep, rich, varied, and 
ferdfe genius of Dócamps was then i in its noonday splendour ; 
and the glórions picture of Lćopold Robert, * The Harvesters 
of the Campagna, that heroic pastoral of Roman life, was 
then fresh from the easel, resplendent with Italian sun and 
colour glowjng through the noble lines of classic form. These 
productions of thę chiefs of a school greater than any since 
the decline of the grand period of Italian art, were accom- 
panied with sych a crowd of pictures of lesser merit as must 
needs have impreesed a stranger with the wondrous activity of 
French „artistic nature, and of the universality of taste in 
the country. 

Nevertheless the anxious state of politics all over Europe 
was such that politacal considerations were seldom absent 
from Heine's mind in forminę his art-judgments. Delaroche's 
picture of * Cromwell and Charleg I.” necessarily called up a 
crowd of comparisons between Charles 4. and Louis XVI., 
between Gromweli and Napoleon, between the wonderful 
similarity of the cause of the'Ehglish and French"Revolutions, 
and the quagi-legitimate Ręyalty i in which both had resulted. 
He has stated in.this essay that he intended fo give to the 
world some day the conytrsation which he had overheara 
amtng the spectators in front of Nelaroche's picture, and 
which he describes as being charactegistic of the period; 
and this perhąps he has done in his * MemolS" One only 
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observation does he chronicle, und this,was addressed to him 
by an Englighman (who may,however, have been an American). 
This individual, as Heine stood in meditation before the 
picture, observed in English, * Don't you think, sir, that the 
guillotine is a great improvement? ** 

These art-criticisms are in their wayadmirable, and con- 
tain touches which none but Heine could have introduced ; 
and throughout the whole course of the article the fierce roar 
of political and revolutionary conflict heard from without 
breaks in upon the quiet atmosphere of asthetie repose. 

France was yet pąlpitating with the throes of the revolu- 
tion of July, hunger Was abroad in lfer streets, criów for 
reform and shrieks of starved and down-trodden men and 
women were heard from England, and the announcement 
that *order reigned at Warsaw,” told that Poland lay prostrate 
'and bleeding at the feet of her Muscovite despoiler. 

[he comparisón between Delaroche* s» Cromwell* and 
Leopold Robert's * Harvesters of the Campagna is aS charac. 
teristic of Heine, perhaps, as any other part of the essay :— 

«The picture [of Delaroche] hung over the entrance of the 
long gallery, and close by Robert's equally significant work, 
speaking at once of consolation and reconcilement to cxist- 
ence. In fact, if the rough warrior form of the Puritan, the 
terrible reaper with the shorn-off heaql of a king, stepping 
forth from the background, agitated the spectator and 
stirred up in him all political passions, his soul was again 
tranquillised by thę aspect of those other reaptrs returning 
home with their fair wheat-sheaves to the hatrvest-feast of love 
and peace, and glowing in the-purest light of heaven. If we 
feel in front of one picture that the £ great duel is not concluded, 
that the eariu yet tręmbles beneath our feęb ; if we hear yet 

.the roar of the storm which threatens to whelm the world in 
ruins; if we see yet before us the yawning abyss which 
greedily engulphs the streams of blood, so that a ghastly 
fearof ruin sbiżes holdof us—yetwesee in the other picture how 
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sure and quiet the earth remains, and ever rich in love brings 
forth, her golden fruite, although the whole world-tragedy 
of the Roman Empire, with all ita gladiators, and its emperors, 
„jts crimes, and its elephants, has gone trampling by. When 
wę see i the one picture that story which rolls by so wildly in 
blood and mire, and often stands still as it were for centuries, 
artd theni dn a clumsy fashion jumps up in haste, rages this way 
and that—-a story which we call the history of the.world ; 
yet we see in the other pieture that still larger history which 
yet finds sufficient room for itself on a waggon with a yoke 
of buffaloes—a story without a beginning or end, which 
etegnally repeats itself, and is as simple as the sea, the heaven, 
and the seasons—a holy history which the poet describes, and 
whose archiges are to be found in every human heart—the 
story of humanity. 

«<In truth it was a gogqdly and wholesome thought te 
have placed Robert's picture side by side-with the picture of 
Delaroche. Sometimes when I had regarded the *OCromwell” 
for a long time, and lost myself before ib wholly in reflection, 
so that I almost heard his thoughts grievously growled and 
hissed out in harsh monosyllables in that English fashion 
of speech which resembles the distant growling of the sea 
and the screams of birds of the storm; then the quiet 
magie of the picture elose by drew me to it, and it seemed as 
though I heard the laughiwg sounds of melody, as though I 
heard the sweet speech of Toscana chimed forth on Roman 
lips, and myr soul was soothed and exhilarated. 

<Alas! much need was theze that the dezmr imperishable 
melodious historę? of bhumanity should comfort our souls 
amid the discordant clanfours of the world's history. | hear 
at this moment, outside * there, more threażeningly, more 
bewilderiągly than ever, that discordant clamour, that soul- 
coafusing uproar; the drums are angrily rolling, arms are 
rattling ; the people of Pafis, like an excited sea of men, 
delirious with sorrow and curses, rolls itself. through the 
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streets of Paris, and roars forth < Warsaw is fallen! Our 
vanguard is fallen! Down with the Ministry | War with 
Russia | Death to Prussia!” It is difficult to sit quiet at 
the writing-table, and to finish my poor art correspondence, 
my peaceable pieture-eriticiems ; and fet, if I go outeinto, the 
streets, and am recognised as a Prussian, then shall! I get my 
skull driven in by some hero of July, so that allemy art- 
ideas will ab once be snuffed out, or I shall get a bayonet- 
thrust in my left side, where my heart is already bleeding of 
itself; and perhayk I shall, over and above, got arrested for 
being a foreigner and a violator of the peace.” 

A portentous duty, indeed, for Europe was that of the'śull 
of Warsaw, for who can tell what expiatrons Europe has yet 
to undergo for having tolerated the partition of „Poland, not 
to speak of the later spoliation of Denmark ? 

„ Heine goes on :—' Thoughts and images get confused and 
dislocated with such a noise. The Goddess of Liberty painted 
by Delacroix appears to me now with a changed face, almost 
with anguish in her wild eyes. The picture of the Pope, by 
Vernet, has a miraculously changed aspect. The old weakly 
Vicegerent of Christ looks young and sound again, and rises 
from his seat with a smile, and it seems as though the stout 
bearers (of his chair) would open their mouths and sing Te 
Deum laudamus. 'The young Hnglish prince sinks to the 
earth, and in dying looks at me with that well-known 
friendly look, with that sorrowful cordiality which is pecu- 
liar to the Poles. Even the dead Charles I. gets another 
aspect, and changes suddenlys and if I look Closely, it is no 
king who lies there, but murderea Poland 'in a* black coffin, 
'and before it stands, not Cromwell, but the Czar of Russia, a 
noble imposisg form, quite as magnificent „as when I saw 
him some years ago in Berlin, when he stogd nean the King 
of Prussia on the balcony and kissed the hand of the latter. 
Thirty thousahd curious Berliners shouted hurrah, and I 
thought in my heart, God be merciful to us! I recognised 
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the old Polish proverb, * The hand which one would cut off 
one must kiss.” Alas! I would that the King of Prussia had 
then let him kiss his left hand, and had with his own right 
saized his sword and met the most dangerous foe of our 
Faijerlanę as duty and conscience required. These Hohen- 
zollerns have taken apon themselves the province of guar- 
dians of tht empire in the north; therefore they should also 
protect its boundaries against the encroachments of Russia. 

The Russians are a fine people, and I would willingly love 
and esteem them, but since the fall of Warsaw—the last 
wall of protection which divided us from them—they have 
dram so neqr to our*heart that I am'terrified. I am afraid, 
if the Czar of Russia visits us again, then it will be our turn 
to kiss his hamd. . God be merciful to us all! Our last wall 
of defence has fallen, the Goddess of Freedom grows pale, 
our 'friends are beaten down, the great priest of Rome 
stands erect with a malicious smile, and tlte victorious aris- 
tocracy stands triumphantly by the bier of the people.” 

* The concluding pages of Heine's essay are interesting 
as giving us some considerations on the future of art, about 
the action of politics upon it, and about the necessity of the 
creation of new forms to correspond to new ideas; but he 
does not seem very hopeful that such will be created, and his 
foreboding seems of the same nature with the suggestions of 
his melancholy picture of the starved, frozen, and exiled 
muses which we have already given in our preface:— 

<If art blooms with greater vigour in, Paris than it does 
anywhere else, yet te we disturbed in our enjbyment of it 
here at every* moment by the rough tumult of life; the 
sweetest tones of Pasta and Malibran are spoiled for us by 
the ery of embitżer ed poverty; and the intoxitated heart 
which has just drunk in with delight the voluptuous colour, 
of BeopoldaRobert becomes quickly sobered at the sight of 
publie misery. One should in this city be almost as egotis- 
tical as Goethe fo arrive at an undisturbed enjoyrhent of ast, 
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and to what a degree art-criticism is made difficult to me, 
thał I feel gven at this present moment. I was able yester- 
day to continue writing this report, although I had just 
come in from the Boulevard where I had seen a man siuk 
down from hunger and distress. Bit when a wlele people 
falls down at once on the boulevards of Europe, then is it 
impossible to write further in tranquillity. If the'eyes of'the 
eritie are wet with tears, his jadzment is then of little value. 
Not without grounds do the artists at this time complain of 
civil discord ani of the general predominance of hostile 
passions. It is said that paintińg especially has need of the 
olive of peace. The liearts which awAit with, anxiety” the 
sound of the war-trumpet can assuredly hardly*give atten- 
tion to the sweet strains of music. "The operaeis heard with. 
deaf ears, and the ballet is only gaped at without interest. 
: < And for this is the accursed Revolution i in fault,” sigh' tle 
artisis; and they swear at freedom and pestilent politics, 
which engulf cverything, so that nobody any longer takes 
notice of himself. 

<As T hear—though I can hardly believe it—theatres 
cease to be talked about in Berlin, and the * Morning 
Chroniele,” which announced yesterday that the Reform Bill 
had passed through the Lower House, tells us also that 
Dr. Raupach (a bad writer of playg) is now in Baden- 
Baden, and complains of the aye, that his artistic talent is 
ruined by it. 

*Iam, of courge, a great admirer of Dr. Raupach, and 
never missed seeing his * Schoolboy Jokes,” his * Seven 
Girls in Uniform,” %e.; yet I sannot dehy that the fall of 
Warsaw has given me greater pain than I should have' expe- 
rienced frogsthe-loss, of Dr. Raupach and all his art-talent. 
„O Warsaw, Warsaw ! not for aewhole forest of Raupachs 
would I have sacrificed thee! 

< My old prophecy of the end of the art-period, which 
began with ślie cradle of Goethe and will end with his bier, 
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seems to be near fulfilment. The present form of art will 
come to an end: since its principle is rooted stijl in the old 
rógime, in the Holy-Roman-Empire period, which has seen its 
«lay. On that account, like all the withered remains of the 
pasty dogs art now stand in the*most unedifying contrast 
with the present. This contrast, and not the movement of 
the „bime 'itself, is prejudicial to art: on the contrary, this 
movement of the time must turn out profitable for it, as was 
formerly the case in Athens, where art unfolded her most 
glorious blossoms amid the wildest storms” of war and fac- 
tion. Ofa truth, those Greek and Florentine artists led no 
isoMted egętistical life of art, with leisurely poetic souls 
hermeticaliy sealed 'against the great sorrows and joys of 
their age. ©n the contrary, their works were the very 
dreaming mirrors and images of their time, and they them- 
selyes were men whose persenality was as various as theire 
productive power. Phidias and Michael *Angelo were men 
of one piece, like their creations ; and as these were suitable 
to their Greek and Catholic temples, so did those artists 
stand in divine harmony with all around them. They did 
not separate their art from the politics of the day; they did 
not work with a miserable private inspiration which stamps 
itself easily upon amy convenient matter.  AHschylus has 
sung the Persians with the same truth with which he fought 
them at Marathon, and Dante did not write his Divine 
Comedy as a poet engaged on commission, but as a banished 
Gruelph, and' in exile and in stress of „war. He did not 
complain over the downfall of his talent, but oter the down- 
fall of freedont. 

*In the meantime a neg age will also produce a new 
art, which will be in inspired harmony witłetself, which 
will not meed to borrow "its symbolism out of the faded, 
past, and which will bring forth a new style of workmanship 
different from all before it. Til that, happens may self- 
ntoxicated subjectivity, individuality free from wgrddly 
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restraint, Giod-free personality, make iżself felt with all its 
living passion, which is however more fruitful than the 
lifeless simulacra of the old forms of art. 

<Or, over and above all, is there to be a sorry terminatiow 
to art and the world? That overweening spirituałfty wbiah 
yet displays itself in Kuropean literature 'is perhaps a sign of 
near dissolution, as is the case with men who at tle hogr of 
death 'suddenly become clairvoyant, and utter, as their lips 
grow pale, supernatural revelations. Or will grey Europe 
grow young agaln, and is the fickering spirituality of its 
artists and writers nat the marvellous faculty of prevision of 
the dying, but the shuddering presentimient of ą new Ditth, 
the spiritual breath of a new spring? " 

<The exhibition of this year lends vith many a picture 
help to repel that spiritual fear of death, and announces a 
"better promise. The Archbishop of Paris awaits all salva- 
tion from the cholera, from death. I expeęt it from freedom, 
from life.  Therein does our faith differ. I believe that 
Frence, out of the heart-depths of its new life, will also 
breathe forth a new art. This difficult task will also be 
accomplished by the French —by the French, ky that 
volatile, fickle people which we so gladly compare with a 
butterfly. 

* But the butterfly is also a symbol of the immortality of 
the soul, and of its eternal youth !? 

But, alas! instead of a new birth of art, the yearly exhi- 
bitions of art in France have, as they have elsewhere, been 
jearly getting worse and worse. It is nąw forty years since 
Heine passed this judgment, asfd the number of new artists 
even of the second rank is lamęntably small, while not one 
has arisen WOrthy to compare with the grent names of Dela- 
««rolix, Ingres, Scheffer, Delaroche, and Decarhps, whose 
creations adorned the „walls of the Louvre when Heine'ar- 
rived in Paris. 'Thę exhibitions, indeed, degenerated rapidly 
jmmediately'alter 1881, so that Heine at last geased to notice 
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them at all. In the report which he gives of the exhibition 
of 1833; he marvels already at the lamentable falling-off: in 
fact, with Louis Phillipe, who symbolised well the prosaic 
' medioerity of the coming, generation, already began to set in 
the«ge of $tock-jobbing, vulgar and often dishonest commer- 
cialism and industrialism, and these have gone on ever increas- 
ing in „prosperity and in absorbing influence—the rule, in fact, 
of brute rapacious opulence, than which nothiną-cah be 
more deadly to poetry and romance, and all agtistic creation. 
More clear had this become to Heine in 1843. On looking then 
along the rows of thousands of imediocre pictures which co- 
vered* the walls, he eńdeavoured in vain, he said, to evolve 
some kind of order of precedence out of the chaos of paint- 
ings which we?e expanded before the eyes—to find therein 
the thoughts of the time or any leading characteristic which 
stamped them with a relatiopshtp to their age. Such a cha- 
racteristic, he obseryes, may be found gven in the pictures 
of Wańtteau, Boucher, and Vanloo : such a characteristic may 
be found in the paintings of David, Gerard, Proudhon, and 
Grericault, 

*< But, he asks, * what will our descendants, when they 
look at the paintings of the artists of our age, recognise there 
as bearing the stamp of the time? Through what common 
*poculiarities will these pictures, at first aspect, be recognised 
as productions bearing the stamp of the time? Has per- 
chance the spirit of the middle classes, of Industrialism, 
which now pervades the whole social life «of France, made 
itself also so poweqfil in the darts of design, that every 
picture of our time bears impliessed on it the trade mark of 
the new supremacy P The Sczipture pictures, in which this 
year's exhibition is śo rich, excite in me such a"donjecture. 
There is in the long salooń a picture of * Christ being 
Seourhzed,” whose chief figure, with its grievous face, re- 
sembles exactly a director of an unfortunatę joint-stock coim- 
pany, who standg before his shareholders and his to give 
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them up his accounts: in truth, the shareholders are also 
to be seen in the picture in the forms of Pharisees and 
executioners, who are horribly incensed against the Kece 
Homo, and appear to have lost much money by their shares. ' 
The painter is said to have painted the likeness QF his„żaecle, 
August Leo, in the chief figure. The faces in the historical 
pictures proper put us in mind of retail shops, *Change 
speculatjons, Mercantilism, and Philistinism. There is a 
William the Conqueror to be seen on whom you have only to 
put a bearskin cap and he resembles exactly a National 
Guard who mounts guard with exemplary zeal, pays his bills 
of exchange regularly, adores his wife, and desęrves the"eross 
of the Legion of Honour. Most of the faces have such a 
pecuniary, selfish, displeased appearance, wlsich I can only 
explain by the fact that the living original only thought at 
his sittings of the money whieh his portrait would cost, while 
the painter was' continually regretting the time which he 
must spend over his deplorable mercenary service.” 
„ Infact, it would seem that in the same way as the art of 
painting gets vulgar, physiognomies take care to kecp pace 
with it in the march of vulgarity ; and if the portraits of the 
present age ever reach posterity in any quantity, they will 
need no other explanation of the reason of the dearth of 
poetry and art in our time. The lawyer, the engineer, the: 
contractor, the brewer, the distiller, the money-lender, and 
the fishmonger may be very honest men, but no force of art 
could hardly bring them within the domain of the sublime and 
beautiful, and this the more especially if'thcy become opu- 
lent, which is the only chance they hitve now of making a 
figure in either a portrait or in that most frightful of'artistie 
horrors— a busy, 

We conclude this chapter with a characteristic notice of 
Horace Vernet and his prodigal activity :— 

< Horace Vernet has the *reputation with the crowd of 
heing the. wreatest painter of France, and I would not 
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altogether contradiet this popular view. [In any case he is 
the most natural of French painters, and he excel them all 
in his fertility of productive power, in his demoniacał exuber- 
anęce, in the eternally blooming rejuvenescence of his crea- 
tive „houlty Painting i$ a born gife with him, as spinninę 
is with the Silkworm „Singing with the bird; and his works 
appewr to be the productions of necessity. He knows no 
„style but nature, and his fertility borders on the ridieulous. 
A caricature has represented Horace Vernet on a tall horse, 
with a brush in his hand, ridine ałong a moónstrously long 
outstretched piece of canvas'at full gallop: as soon as he 
arrivaseat the end of the canvas, the picture isready. Whata 
crowd of colossal battle-pieces has he painted for Versailles 
in these last days! In fact, with the exception of Austria 
and Prussia, no German prince possesses so many soldiers as 
Horaee Vernet has already painted! If the pious tale is 
true, that in the day of the' resurrection evóry man shall be 
accompanied by his works to the judgment seat, then will 
Homce Vernet assuredly be accompanied to the vale of Jehosa 
haphat by a hundred thousand infantry and cavalry. However 
terrible may be the judges who sit there to pass judgment on 
the dead and the living, yet I cannot believe that they will 
tondemn him to eternal fire on aecount of his picture of 
„ Judah and Thamar,” since, firstly, the picture is so excel- 
lently painted that even on thiseaceount the accused might be 
acquitted. In the second place, Horace Vernet is a genius, 
and to genius are things permitted which „are forbidden to 
ordinary sinners. And, finally, the man who comes march- 
ing at the head oś a zdro of hundreds of thousands of soldiers, 


to him will much be forgiveń even though he were in reality 
no genius, 
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CHAPTER III. 
MUSIO AND MUSICAL ORITICISM. 


AVOIDING, then, the office of yearly chronicler of the decline 
of painting, Heine turned his attention to musie. Musie, in 
fact, in the decline of the arb of poetry, began from that 
time to assume that overwhelming dominion over the publie 
taste, which it has maintained up to the present hour—a 
dominion to which indeed, except during the periods of 
decline of its sister arts, ib never does attain. Heine himself, 
in chronicling the mnsical triumphs of his day, did not fsil 
to recognise this truth, and therefore it was somewhat a contre 
ceur that he undertook the office of musical eritic at all. 
One does not like to seem ungrateful to an art to which 
all persons who have the ordinary supply of senses, and 
enjoy ordinary opportunities, are indebted for much exquisite 
pleasure ; however, it argues no lack of appreciation of the 
work of a Vattel or an Ude to assert that the art of a 
Vattel or an Ude is not precisely on the same level with 
that of a Dante or a Michael Angelo;—and music has 
this at least, in* common with cookery, that it begins to 
affect us by physical módifications, and is in great part 
a sensual art, and just as the lower formś of cookery are 
are capable of being appreciated even by anigals, so too the 
lower forms of music are capable of giving pleasure to birds, 
beasts, and even to reptiles. "A gourmet, who is nothing 
else but a gourmet, looks with something like indifference 
on all matters, but matters of the cutisine; so, too, the ex- 
clusiye devotees of musie, being in the main persons of in- 
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ferior intelligence anq inferior culture, arrogate for musie an 
imporjance among the arts out of all proportion %o its merits 
or significance. If, too, there is one thing more patent than 
another with respect to musie, it is that its effects upon any 
giyen mind vary with *he idiosyrferasies of the individual 
subject. Jven a płece of dance-musie will be differently 
intórpreted by a dancing bear than it will be by creatures 
of higher organisation; and persons of high imagifiation 
and enthusiasm are presumably capable of peing moved to 
nobler emotions by the strains of Mozart or Beethoven, than 
are possible in the case of the frivolous and the grovelling. 
Theećlown, after drirtking champagne, can but feel a clown- 
ish exhilaration, while a Schiller has been moved under 
such excitemeat to sing the sublimest hymns to the Ideal. 
And music, like wine, can impart no thought, although it 
may* be an incentive to thought. Music, however, since the 
days in which Heine began to write, has been ever acquiring 
a wider and more exclusive empire. The honours which have 
beBn paid at times to silly sopranos and fatuous tenors woułd 
have been extravagant if they had been paid to the heroes 
and redeemers of mankind, not to speak of the prodigal for- 
tunes which a giddy public has poured out at their feet. 

The unpoetic English public, so little capable of any en- 
thusiasm at all in asthetie matters, singularly barren too as 
the country has been in thó way of musical creation, or 
even in the produetion of musical artists, has yet outdone 
all countries in the world, with the exception perhaps of 
America (where asthetie taste is at a still lower level), in the 
strange anties with *which they have greeted the success of 
clever performers. The najion which was styled by Sir 
Philip Sydney <the „step-mother of poets;*.whith Starved Spen- 
ser, did no honour to Shakespeare —in his lifetime at least 
—lete Milton;die in solitude and poverty, made an exciseman 
of Burns, drove Chatterton to suicide, and Byron into exile, 
which upon the, whole of its disinherited Sons" of genius 
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expends the generous sum of twelve hundred pounds a. year, 
whilę it gives to its head church official fifteen thousand, ten 
thousand to a lawyer, and as much, or nearly as much, to 
mere solemn figuranli, went wild—bishops and all—about 
Jenny Lind ; and the acceunts of the brainless frenzy excited 
by the Swedish Nightingale, which rcached Heine acrośs the 
Channel, represent pretty aceurately the extravagance of she 
Jenny Ićnd furore, and will certainly be registered by the his- 
torian as one of the most striking characteristics of the time. 

The following notice, written in 1847, which records 
these strange vagaries of the English publice, was singularly 
enough the last thing in the way of musical ceriticism which 
came from his pen :— 

<Since (rustavus Adołphus, he writes, *of glorious 
memory, no Swedish reputation has made so much noise 
in the world as Jenny Lind. „The reports which come over 
to us about this” from England 'border on the ineredible. 
A friend told me of an English cathedral town (Norwich) 
where all the bells were rung when the Swedish Nighting:.le 
made her entry into it; the bishop of the see celebrated the 
event in a remarkable sermon, delivered in his Anglican 
episcopal robes, which is not unlike the costume of a chef de 
pompes funebres. He mounted the pulpit of the cathedral, 
and greeted the newly arrived singer as a saviour in woman's 
clothes, as a lady redeemer who had come down from heaven 
to sare by her song our souls from sin, while the older singers 
were so many demons, who warble us into the avenging fire of 
Satanas. The Italian prime donne, Grisi and Persiani, must 
now be getting as yellow as canary-birdstwith.envy and vexa- 
tion, while our fancy, the Swedish Nightingale, fiutters from 
one triumph w'unothęr. I say our J enny Lind, since at the 
bottom the Swedish Nightingale does not represent little 
Sweden exclusively—-she represents the whole community of 
the Grerman races, the division'of the Cimbri as well as that 
of the Teufons; "she is a German just as much as her nature- 
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grown, plant-sleepy sisters on the Elbe and the Neckar; she 
belongs to Germany as, according to the assurancę of Franz 
Horn, Shakespeare also belongs to us, and as in the same 
. way Spinoza, considered in his inner nature, can only be a 
German. So with pride we say our Jenny Lind! Shout in 
triumph, U*kcrmark, even thou hast thy share of this new 
glorg! Leap thou, Massman, with thy most joyful Vater- 
„Jandish leapings, since our Jenny speaks no Romigsh put- 
landish jargon, but Gothic, Scandinavian, the most German 
of German; and thou canst call her thy fountrywoman, 
only thou must wash thyself before thon givest her thy Ger- 
man kand. Yes, Jenny Lind is a Gerutan woman ; the name 
Lind sugoests the Linden, those green cousins of the German 
oaks; shoe has,no black hair, like those outlandish prima 
donnas; in her blue eyes there is a swimming of uorthern 
gemiith and moonshine, and her throat is melodious with the 
purest maideńhood! Thu$ is it—* Maddenhood tis in her 
voice; so have all” the old spimsters Of London declared; 
so have declared, with rollings of the eyes, all the prudish 
ladies and piods gentlemen, the still existing mawaise 
queue of Richardson, and all Great Britain has fcżed in Jenny 
Lind a singing maidenhood, a besung virginity ! 
The chaste feeling of the prima donna immaculata reveals 
„itself most livelily in her horror of Paris, the modern Sodom, 
wliich she expresses at everyeopportunity, to the extreme 
edification of the lady patronesses of morality on that side 
the Channel. denny has most decidedly vowed never to ex- 
pose her singing virginity to thę French publte. This 
rugged virtue wmakek me gasp!” would (SŚchiller's) old 
Paulet say. Is perchance the legend not without foundation 
which declares "that the nightingale of, to-dag_hasebeen in 
Paris in former time, and even had her share of the sinful 
teachines of the Parisian Conservatove, like other singing birds 
who since then have become very loose finches indeed? Or 
does Jenny fear that frivolous Parisian eriticish which Judges 
VOL. II D 
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of a singer, not by her morals, but by her voice, and holds 
the worst immorality to be a want of art? However that 
may be, our Jenny will not come this way and sing the 
Frenchmen out of the mire of sin in which they flounder. 
They remain given over, to eternal eondemnation.” 

This glorification of an art the most sensual and tk6 least 
intellectual of all, at the expense of the others, of which the 
LinQd furore was a culminating example, is viewed with'all the 
more disfavour by the poet and man of culture, since it seems to 
be a prophetic'sign of the extinction of art altogether. The 
remarks of Heine on this head present us, it is true, with 
a melancholy view of the future of humanity, but thęy are 
not discordant with the conclusions of other thinkers. 
These remarks are found at the beginning of his article on 
the Musical Season of 1841 :— | 

*The sałon [of pictures] this year was but a manifestation 
of incapacity in.all sorts of colours. One must almost be of 
opinion that the rejhvenescence of the plastic arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture has come to an end : it was no new spring, 
but only a sorry old woman's summer. Painting and sculpture, 
and even architecture, took a new flight immediately after 
the revolution of July, but their wings were only stitched on 
externally, and after a forced fight there was a pitiful fall. 
Only the younger sister-art, musie, lifted itself up with 
original individual power. „Has she already reached her 
summit of glory? Will she keep her place long thereon? 
Or will she soon again fall down? These are,questions which 
only a later generation can answer. In any case it appears 
as though in the annals of arj our presśnt time will especially 
be characterised as the age of musie. With the gradual spirit- 
ualisation of,the human race the arts also have progressed in 
symmetrical step. In the earliest period architecture must 
necessarily come forward alone, glorifying brute unconscious 
magnitude in the domposition of masses, as' was the case 
with the Tgyptłans. Later we behold in the Greeks the 
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florescence of the art of sculpture, and this asserts again an 
external mastery over matter—the soul chiseled in stone 
with presentient expressiveness. But the soul found again 
stone was far too hard for its increasing need of revelation, 
and 44 chose colours, variegated shadows, to represent a new 
and dawnińg world of love and sorrow. Then arose the 
gredtt period of painting, which unfolded itself in splendour 
„at the end of the Middle Ages. With the development of 
the life of consciousness all plastic genius disappears amongst 
men : at last even the sense of colour, which is attached to 
decided outlines, fades out, an'd exalted spirituality, increased 
abstmtetion of thought, seizes on tonećs and tunes to express 
a lisping transcendentalism, which is perhaps nothing else 
than the dissolzition of the whole material world. Music is 
perhaps the last word of art, as death is the last word of 
life. . 

<T have commenced with this shorb preface to explain 
why the musical season terrifies more than it delights me. 
TIMt people here are being simply drowned in musie; thaż 
in Paris there is not a single house wherein one can take 
refuge as in an ark agalnst this deluge of sound; that the 
noble tone-science is overflooding our whole existence—this 
is for me a very critical sign, and brings upon me sometimes 
a fib of ill-humour which degenerates into the most morose 
injustice against our great maestri and dilettanti. 

It will be as well here to conclude our notice of Heine's 
relations to musie, and of his musical ceriticisms—to get rid, 
once for all, of a 'distressing subject. If Heine expressed 
himself at times sonttwhat ungraciously about music, some- 
thing must be allowed to the delicacy of nerves of a man who, 
as we have seen, was, when he was stąyjng= with A' friend, 
obliged to ask to have the alocks stopped in the next room 
to the one in which he passed the nighti in order that he might 
get to sleep. Again and again he writes piteously of the piano- 
forte torture to which he was subjected in various ródidenceg by 
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the pitiless activity of busy fingers on neighbouring instru- 
ments—a torture which he generally aseribed—in his whimsi- 
cal imagination perhaps—to * daughters of la perfńde Albion. 
"his torture was horrible enough both from its unavoidable ' 
character and its frequeht recurrence, but not eqyal in inten- 
sity to the horrors of the so-called musical sożróe, to which 
so many have been subjected more or less. And. here we 
speak not of the sotrćes of people of real taste or sentiment, 
but of such asaffect refinement according to their power, and 
of those to whom music is an affair of fashion and ostenta- 
tious conceit. What hours of torture have not unfortunate 
souls passed in such contingencies, when the fingers ót the 
brazen-faced self-sufficient wandering knight of the piano, the 
bepetted of wire-nerved heartless copceiteł women, went 
dashing with diabolical acrobatic dexterity along the keys of 
the piano, which then becomes a veritable mitradlledse of 
horrors, raking, rasping, and shattering all the nerves of ex- 
istence. The souls of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, in 
żhe' midst of their fiery furnace, are to be, envied in such 
moments: a furnace of fire is as nothing to a furnace of 
Philistine sound, intensified by the affected raptures of 
Philistine men and women. 

*Yes, says Heine, writing of the piano, *the piano is the 
instrument of martyrdom whereby the present elegant world 
is racked and tortured for all its affectations. If only the 
innocent had not to endure it with them! (Alas! my neigh- 
bours next door, two young daughters of Albion, are at this 
moment practising a briłliant study for two left hands.) 
These sharp rattling tones without a natural * dying fall,” 
these heartless whirring bumuls, this archi-prosaic rumbling 
and tinkKling,” tnis .piano-forte mania, kills all thought and 
feeling, and we grow stupid, inśensible, and imbecile. This 
hand-over-hand dextęrity of the piano, these triumphat pro- 
cessions of piano virtuosi, are characteristic of our time, and 
proęe uttefły the triumph of mechanie power over the soul. 
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Technical ability, the precision of an automaton, identifica- 
tion with the wire-strung wooden machine, this sounding 
instrumentification of humanity, is now lauded and exalted 
as the highest attainment of man. Like swarms of locusts 
do these piąno-magnates flock every winter to Paris, less for 
the sake of "gaining money than for that of making a name 
here which shall procure them so much the richer pecuniary 
harvest elsewhere. Paris serves them as a sort of iurmbense 
advertisement-board on which their names skall be read in 
colossal letters. 

"he matadors of the present season (1843) are Messieurs 
Sivof hnd Drgyschock. The first is a fiddler, and as such I 
rank him above the last—the terrible piano-thrasher. In the 
case of the viołinists, their virłuosiży is not altogether the 
result of finger-dexterity and of pure technical skill, as with 
the płano-players. The violin «is an instrument which has 
almost human caprices, and has, so to speak, sympathetie 
relations with the mood of the performer. The smallest dis- 
comfort, the lightest disturbance of the spirits, a breath o$ 
emotion, finds in it an immediate echo, and such may be the 
case because the violin, pressed close to the breast, partici- 
pates in the beatings of the heart. "This, however, is only 
the case with artists who really have a heart in the breast 

which does beat, and also, above all, have a soul. The more 
prosy and the more heartless *the violin-player is, so much 
the more regular will his execution be, and he can reckon on 
the obedience ©of his fiddle-bow at any hour and in every 
place. But this belauded certainty of execution is only the 
result of spiritual mediocrit$, and the greatest masters 
especially were those whose faculty of playing not unfre- 
quently depended pn outward and inward"iiftuences. I 
have never heard anybody plży better, and also at times no- 
body %worse, than Paganini ; and the same thing I can say of 
Hrnst. This last, Ernst, who is perhaps the greatest violin- 
player of our day, resembles Paganini as well in his failings 
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as in his geniality.  Krnst's absence this last winter was much 
regretted. * Signor Sivori was a very poor substitute, yet we 
heard him with great pleasure. Since he was born in Grenoa, 
and perhaps as a child in the narrow streets of his native 
town, where everybody must meet everybody, rpay at some 
time have met Paganini, people have said that he was a 
pupil of the latter. No: Paganini never had a pupil; since 
the best: part of what he knew—that which is the highest in' 
art—that can aeither be taught nor learned. 

* What, however, is the highest in art? That which in 

all manifestations of life is the highest—the self-conscious 
freedom of the soul. Not only a piece of musie which is 
composed in the fulness of that consciousness, but even its 
performance, can be regarded as the.higheSt in art, when 
there is breathed upon us that wonderful sense of infinity 
which immediately reveals to'us that the ezecułant stands on 
the same level as the composer, and that he too is a free 
man. 
« «As for Dreyschock, he has earned great praise, and I 
*report truly that public opinion has proclaimed him to be 
one of the greatest piano-vtrtuost. He offers a hellish spee- 
tacle. Since on the evening of his concert the wind was in 
the south-west, you might perhaps have heard the mighty 
clangour he raised in Augsburg : at such a distance its effect 
is surely agreeable. Here, however, in the Department of 
the Seine, the drum of one's ears might easily be driven in 
when this piano-thrasher begins to storm.” 

However, that Heine" was able to, do honour to really 
great artists on the piano is sęen by his notices of Liszt, 
Thalberg, and Chopin, with each of whom he,was intimately 
acquainted. "In 18%7, Heine, at the village of Condry, in 
the neighbourhood of Fontainebleau, wrote*a series of 
brilliant letters for the * Allqgemeine Theater<Róvue,” then 
edited by his frieqd August Lewald, and published by Cotta, 
of Augsbirg, which letters were translążed into French 
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for the * Róvue Musicale du 19* Sieele,” published in Paris, 
and re-published again for the Salon, and in the collected 
edition of his works. In speaking of Liszt, who found at 
last a refuge for his speculative mystical yearnings in the 
bosom of the Roman church, he says :— 

? „l need not speak' to you of the talent of Liszt: his fame 
is European. He is indisputably the artist in Paris who finds 
the most unlimited enthusiasm, as well as the mos$ zeAlous 
opponents. It is a characteristic sign that nę one speaks of 
him with indifference. Without positive power can no one 
in tliis world excite either favourable or hostile passions. One 
musb p possess fire to excite men to hatred as well as to love. 
That which testifies especially for Liszt is tle complete esteem 
with which ev8n his, enemies speak of his personal worth. 
He is a man of whimsical but noble character, unselfish and 
withóut decei$. Especially remarkable are his spiritual pro- 
clivities: he has great taste for speculative ideas, and lie 
takes even more interest in the essays of the various schools 
which occupy themselves with the solution of the greaż 
problems of heaven and earth than in his art itself, He was 
impassiqned some time back for the beautiful world-theories 
of the Saint-Simonian school; later he got deep in the mist 
of the spiritualistic,or rather vaporistie, thoughts of Ballanche; 
"now he is enthusiastic about the republican catholistic ideas 
of a Lamennais, who has planted the red cap of the Jacobins 
on the top of the Ćross. Heaven knows in what spiritual 
stable he will next, put up his hobby-horse! Iti JB, however, 
pralseworthy this. iądefatigable Yearning after lieht and 
divinity; it is*a proof of is taste for the holy, for the 
religious. Thaf such a restlesą brain, which is driven about into 
confusion by all the aspirations and doctrineś oś ihe fime, who 
feels the necessity of troublihg himself about all the needs of 
humanity, aad loves to take a sniff at all the pots and pans 
in which der liebe Gott is cooking the fąture; that Franz 
Liszt can be ną quiet piano player for quiet citizens „and 
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peace-loving nightcaps, is plain enough. When he sits at 
the piano, and has dashed back his hair again and again over 
his forehead, and begins to improvise, then not unfrequently 
does he rage deliriously over the ivory keys, and a wilderness 
of conceptions rages forth high as heaven itsejf, between 
which here and there the sweetest flowers scatter forth their 
odours, so that one is affected with both anguish and delight 
—yet with anguish more than delight. 

<I confess to you, however much I like Liszt, yet his 
music makes on my spirit no agreeable impression, and this 
the more that I am a Sonntagskind and see the ghosts which 
other people only fear ; ; Since, as you know, with every'tone 
which the hand strikes on the piano, the corresponding 
figure of a sound rises at the same thne or my fancy—in 
short, since musie becomes visible to my bodily eye, my under- 
standing yet trembles in my head at the remembrance of the 
concert ab which I last heard Liszt play, |I was present at 
the concert for the unfortunate Italian exiles in the hótel of 
that fair, lovely, noble, and much-tried princess, the Princess 
Belgiojoso,who represents so lovelily hercorporeal and spiritual 
Fatherland— Italy and Heaven ..... You have without 
doubt seen her in Paris—that ideal figure which is only the 
prison wherein the holiest of angel-souls is incarcerated. But 
this person is so fair that everyone stands before it as though 
held with magic and wonder. 'It was at the concert for the 
benefit of the Italian exiles that I heard Liszt play in the 
past winter; play I know not what, although IT could swear 
that it was variations of some themes of the apocalypse. At 
the commencement I could rot plainly see* them, the four 
mystic beasts. I heard only, their voices, especially the 
roaring 61 ttr lion and the shrieking of the eagle. The ox 
with the book in its hand I saw quite plainly. "The valley of 
Jehoshaphat, however, was the part he played the 'best. 
There were lists asat a tournament, and the nations arose 
from out their graves, pale as death and trerabling, and they 
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crowded as spectators about the monstrous space. First Satan 
galloped into the lists, in black coat of mail, on a milk- 
white steed. SŚlowly behind rode Death upon his lean horse. 
At last Christ appeared on a black steed with golden harness, 
and with his holy lance he smote first Satan to the earth, and 
then Death afterwards, and the spectators shouted. The 
most tumultuous applause was aroused by the performance of 
Liszt, who left the piano exhausted, and bowed before the 
ladies. Around the lips of the fairest fliickeged that melan- 
choly sweet smile which reminds us of ltaly and makes one 
dream of heaven.” 

MRalberg performed also at the same concert, and Heine 
takes occasion to remark, on comparing the two players :— 

<Yes, it isonly nęedful to compare the musical characters 
of both to convince oneself that it is as great a proof of 
malice as it ig of narrowness ef vision to praise one at the 
cost of the other. „Their technical perfections are then only 
węeighed in the balance, and so far as regards their spiritual 
character there can be no sharper contrast than the noble 
soul-full, intelligent, gentle-humoured, quiet Gierman, yea, 
Austriaqg Tbalberg, and the wild, storm-lightening, volcanie, 
heaven-stormine Liszt.” 

Then of Chopin :— 

< Ibwere unjust if on this occasion I neglected to speak of 
a pianist who is feed the most next to Liszt. This is Chopin, 
who not only shines as a vtrłuoso by reason of his technical 
perfection, but also as a composer has reached the highest 
point. This is a man of the first rank. Chopin is the 
darling of the chosen few who seek in musie for the highest 
spiritual enjoyments. His fange is of an aristocratie character ; 
he is perfumed by.the praises of good.socitty, and'he is as 
distinguishet in manner as fn appearance, 

*Uhopin «was born of French pareąts in Poland, and has 
had a part of his education in Germany., The infuences of 
these nationalities render his personality a very'femarkable 
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phenomenon; he has especially assimilated the best of all 
which characterises the three peoples. Poland gave him its 
chivalrous feeling and iłs historical sorrow ; France its light 
charm, its grace; Germany gave him its romantie depth of 
feeling. Nature, howewjr, gave him that delicate, slender, 
somewhat lank form, the noblest of hearts, and genius. Yes, 
to Chopin must men aseribe genius in the fullest sense of the 
word. <He is not alone a vtrtuoso, he is also a poet; he can 
bring the poetry forth to view which lives in his soul; he is 
a tone-poet, and nothing resembles the enjoyment which he 
procures for us when he sits at the piano and improvises. He 
is then neither a Pole, nor a Frenchman, nor a.Gterman—he 
betrays then a far higher origin. People observe then that 
he is a denizen of the country of Mozart, Raphael, Goethe— 
that his true fatherland is the dream realm of poetry. When 
he sits at the piano and improvises, then ib seems to me as 
though a fellow-countryman out of the loved poetic home 
came and related to me the most curious things which have 
passed there during my absence. Oftentimes I would inter- 
rupt him with questions—how fares it with the beautiful 
water fairy who knew how to wind her silver veil so, coquet- 
tishly about her green locks? Does the white-bearded god 
of the sea ever persecute her with his foolish rejected love? 
Are the roses about our old home still so fiamingly proud? 
Do the trees sing still so fairly in the moonlight?” 

In the essay from which we have before quoted the 
passage which from the increase of musical dilettanteism 
prognosticates the decline and death of art altogether, Heine 
has another description of Liszt at his piaho, which con- 
cludes with some remarkable „words about the musie of 
Beethoven, ard 6f the strange calamity which aflicted the 
great composer :— 

< Under these circujmstanceg too cheerful a song of praise 
is not to be expectęd of me about the man whom the elegant 
world, and' especially the hysterical lady-world, honour at 
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this moment with a jubilant expression of frantic enthusiasm, 
and who in fact is one of the most remarkable repsesentatives 
of the musical movement. I speak of Franz Liszt, the pianist 
of genius, whose playing often appears to me as the melodious 
agony of 4 spectral world. Yes, Liszt the gifted is again 
here, and gives concerts which exercise a charm which 
borders on the fabulous. By his side all piano players, with 
the exception of Chopin, the Raphael of the pianoforte, are 
as nothing. In fact, with the exception of this last-named 
artist alone, are all the other piano players whom we hear this 
year in countless concerts only piano players; their only 
merit is the qexterity with which they handle the machine of 
wood and wire. With Liszt, on the contrary, people think 
no more about the 4 difficulty overcome:” the piano dis- 
appears, and music is revealed. Im this respect has Liszt, 
since we last heard him, made the most astonishing progress. 
With this advantage he combines now a repose of manner 
which we failed to perceive in him formerly. If, for example, 
he played a storm on the pianoforte, we saw the lightning 
flicker about his features, his limbs fluttered as with the blasts 
of a storm, and his long locks of hair dripped as with real 
showers of rain. Now, when he płays the most violent storm, 
he still seems exalted above it, like the traveller who stands 
on the summit of an Alp while the tempest rages in the 
valley; the clouds lie deep below him, the lightnings cur]l 
like snakes at his feet, but his head is uplifted smilingly into 
the pure «ether. 

€ In spite of all pis genius, Iiiszt encounters the opposi- 
tion here of sóvere musiciańs, who give the laurel to his 
rival, the imperial Thalberg. Liszt has already given two 
concerts, at which, contrary to all usage,*he plajed quite 
alone, without the assistańfce of other musicians. He is 
prepAaring new a third concert, for the, benefit of the monu- 
ment of Beethoven. This composer must, „in truth, be the one 
the most in aceqrdance with the taste of Liszt, ** Especjally 
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has Beethoven advanced the spiritualism of art to that 
tuneful agony of the world of vision, —to that annihilation 
of nature which fills us with a terror which I cannot conceal, 
although my friends shake their heads over it. It seems to 
me a characteristic circumstance that Beethoven was deaf at 
the end of his days, so that not even the invisible tone- 
world had any reality in sound for him. His tones were but 
reminiscences of a tone—the ghosts of sounds which had died 
away, and his last productions bore on their brow the ghostly 
hand of dissolution.” 

In one of the series of lettórs written for Lewald there 
are some profitable remarks on the ae of mere proficiency 
of execution :— 

*Ihe comparison between virtuosi usually reposes upon 
an error which flourished once in poetry, namely, on tlie so- 
styled principle of *difficulty overcome. ” As, however, 
people have discovered since that time that metrical form 
has quite another significance than that of being a means of 
giving pr oof of the skill of the poet iu dealing with words, 
and that we do not admire a beautiful verse because its pro- 
duction has cost a good deal of trouble; so will people soon 
see that it is sufficient if a musician can impart, by means of 
his instrument, all that he has felt or thought, or that 
another has felt and thought, and that all virtwosistic tours 
de force which give proof of nothing else than of *diff- 
culty overcome,” shall be thrown aside as useless husk, and 
be banished into the domain of juggler y, pun-making, 
swallowinę Of swords, egg-dances, and tight-rope dexterity. 

The following reflections oh the ephómetal fame of the 
grandees of the musical world are ) remarkable :— 

*< But'hlas ! leb us not examine too miputely the homage 
of which the renowned virtuosi make present harvest. For 
the day of their vain renown is a very brief ane, and: the 
hour is already striking i in which the Titan of the musical 
- world (Torfkunst) shall shrink down to a tęwn musician of 
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very undersized stature, who in the cafć of his locality 
recounts to its habitućs, and assures them upon his honour 
that once bouquets of flowers, with the fairest of camellias, 
were hurled at him, and that two Hungarian countesses 
once flung themselves down to the ground, and fought 
till they bled for the honour of picking up his pocket-hand- 
kerthjef! The ephemeral reputation of the virtuost exhales 
and dies away desolate and trackless, like the fiatulerce of a 
camel in the desert.” 

Heine touches but slightly on that utterly lost art, the 
ballet, yet we will not omit to give a sketch from his pen of 
onexthe most, perishable of artistic glories :— 

< Only of Carlotta Grisi will I speak here, who among the 
highly respectable artists of the Rue Lepelletier beams forth 
with most wonderful loveliness, like an orange among pota- 
toes. Next to a fortunate choice of the subject (which was 
taken from the writings of a German author), it was Carlotta 
Grisi for the most part who created an unheard-of vogue for 
the ballet the *< Willis.” But how splendid is her dance! 
When one sees her, one forgets that Taglioni is in Russia 
and Elssler in America ; one forgets America and Russia 
themselves, yea the whole earth, and we float with her forth 
into the hanging gardens of that kingdom of spirits wherein 
she rules as queen. Yet she has the character of those 
spirits of the elements whom we think of as always dancing, 
and of whose wild fashions of dancing such fabulous stories 
are told by the people. In the legend of the * Willis” that 
passion for dancing so mysterious, so frantie, sad at the 
same time so fraught with perdition to man,—a passion 
peculiar to the spirits of the glements—is also attributed to 
girls who die in thę bridal hodeć to the.old heathen capti- 
vating pleasure-charm of lahńd-fairy and water-fairy stories 
there*were aqded the melancholy pleasprable awe, the dark 
sweet horror of mediamval ghost-fancies.” 

From the performers of musie we turn to the ; tomposers, 
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of whom Heine has handed down to us many sketches; and 
the future historian of musie may glean from his pages many 
characteristic details of Spontini, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Ber- 
lioz, and the leading musical creators of the time. 

His description of the grand but rugged genius of Berlioz, 
who died but a few years back, is a good example of the fancy 
of the poet applied to the interpretation of the genius of* the 
musician :— 

<Ą tout sejgneur tout honneur. We begin to-day with 
Berlioz, whose first concert commenced the musical season, 
and was regarded, in fact, as its overture. Those pieces, 
more Or less new, which here were 'set before the public, 
found due applause, and even the most sluggish spirits were 
torn along by the might of his genius, which reveals itself 
in all the ereations of the great master. Here was a sweep 
of wing which betrayed no,ordinary singing-bird. There 
was a colossal nightingale, a philomel of the size of an eagle, 
such as there may have been in the primaeval world. Yes, 
dhe music of Berlioz has, in my opinion, a smack of the 
primeval if not antediluvian world; and it reminds me of races 
of beasts which have become extinct,—of fabulous kingdoms 
and their impieties, of impossibilities towered up heaven-high, 
of Babylon, of the hanging-gardens of Semiramis, of Nine- 
veh, of the miraculous works of Mizraim, as we see them in 
the pictures of Martin the Englishman. Indeed, if we look 
round for an anology in the art of painting, we find the 
most sympathetie similarity between Berlioz and the wild 
Briton,—the same sense for the monstrous, the gigantic,— 
for material immensity. With the oneć' the sharpest effects 
of light and shade, with the other the most crushing system 
of instfumentation; with the one little melody, with the 
other little sense of colour; with both little beauty, and no 
gentleness of humour. Their works are neithęr classic nor 
romantic ; they remind us neither of Greece nor of the 
Catholic tniddle : ages; but they transplant us far deeper 
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back—to the Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian period of 
architecture, to the passion for massiveness, qf which it 
was tlie expression.” 

The picture of Spontini is not an agreeable one. Spon- 
tini, the reader will retaember, was the all-powerful royal 
musical didector at Berlin in the days of Heine's university 
lifeę—the author of the * Vestale* and * Hernando Cortez,” 
works which will endure. He had, however, outliyed his 
productive power and his reputation. He had lost his place 
as royal director of musie at Berlin, and he had transplanted 
himself to Paris, where he.attributed the decline of his 
muwical power and zeputation entirdly to the intrigues of 
Meyerbeer, fan about Paris making piteous lamentations, 
and devising all sorts of ridieculous schemes to procure the 
downfall of his rival.* The sketch of the unfortunate Spon- 
tini in the Louvre is most characteristie of the Heinesque 
vein of humour :— 

<Lately some ohe found Spontini in the upper salon of 
the Louvre, where the Egyptian antiquities are arranged. 
The knight Spontini stood like a column, with folded arms, 
almost an hour long, before a big mummy whose splendid gold 
mask armounced a king, a king it seems whois no less an one 
than that Amenophes under whose government the children 
of Israel left the land of Egypt. But Spontini broke silence 
at last, and spoke in the following words to his illustrious 
mummy : * Unhappy Pharaoh ! thou art the guilty author of 
my misfortune. Hadst thou refused to permit the children 
of Israel to go forth from the land of Egypt, or” hadst thou 
had them all dqrowaed in the Nile, then had I not been 
driven out of Berlin by Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn, and I 
had even renfained director” of the great opera amd of the 
court concert. Ufhappy Pharaoh! weak king of the eroco- 
diles; through thy half-measures has it happened that I now 
am in the main a ruined man; and that Moses, and Halevy, 
and Mendelssohn, and Meyerheer have *beón vietorious ! 
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Such was the speech of the unfortunate individual, and we 
cannot refyse him our compassion.” 
Heine came to Paris about two years after Rossini had 
concluded his wonderful career of operatie triumph by the 
production of * Guillaume Tell, and when Meyerbeer. was 
rapidly rising to the zenith of his fame—to the heights on 
which he produced the * Huguenots * and the * Prophet.” 

Heine was present at the production of the * Huguenots,” 
the immense guccess of which put a crown to the fame of 
Meyerbeer. His characterisation of the most strikinę 
differences which distinguish 'the productions of Rossini 
and Meyerbeer, and Kis subtle discerument of that relavion 
of either artist to the spirit of the time which produced 
these differences, could only have been givęn by a man in 
whom the poetic and critical faculties were both active and 
abundant. 

Heine was on terms of intimiacy with both Rossini and 
Meyerbeer, and probably the interlocutór in the following 
anecdote of Rossini was none other than Heine himself :— 
«The Acadómie Royale de Musique, the so-called grand opera, is, 
as is well known, in the Rue Lepelletier, nearly in the middle, 
and opposite Paolo Broggi's restaurant. Broggi is thó name of 
an Italian who once was Rossini's cook. As the latter in 
the last year came to Paris, he visited the Trattoria of his 
former servant; and after he had dined there he remained 
awhile standing before the door, looking at the big opera- 
house, sunk in deep thought. A tear stood in his eye; and 
as some onć asked him why he appeared so sorrowful, the 
great maestro answered that Raolo had trepared for him his 
favourite dish Ravioli, with Parnfesan cheese, as well as ever, 
but he Had not been able to get through half kis portion, and 
even this he found oppressive. kle who once had „the stomach 
of an ostrich could to-day only take as much as a love-sick 
turtle-dove. The old Spottvogel, however, as Heine termed 
the sly jester Róssini, loved mystifying people, and would have 
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been the last man in the world to confess that the tear in his 
eye came from any sentimental reminiscences of his former 
triumph at the Italian Opera. Nevertheless he was a great 
amateur of maccaroni, and a marchand de comestibles on the 
boulevards had an immense respect for him, not on account of 
his genius a$ a composer, of which the good tradesman knew 
nothing, but as the greatest judge of maccaroni. One of Ros- 
Sinis most pleasant mystifications was played off on Hlerr 
Richard Wagner, who about this time came to Paris with 
the view of initiating the Parisians into the mystery of the 
music of the future, but found them so occupied with the 
frivobłowus musie of the, present—Rossini, Meyerbeer, Men- 
delssohn, Aub$r, %c.—that he betook himself back to Ger- 
many. However, he expounded his views to Rossini about 
the great prospects of the musie of the future, and the 
worthlessness of the musie of the past. Rossini listened 
with a fine smiłe, and said * Happy man! happy man! what 
a career you have *before you! I too might have done 
something had I lived in better times —a speech which 
the future author of Lohengrin took as an earnest adhesion 
to his views. 

The letter in which Heine deals simultaneously with 
Rossini and Meyerbeer, and compares and contrasts their 
„qualities, runs in part as follows :— | 

< But what is music? This question occupied me yester- 
day evening, hours long before I went to sleep. There is a 
quality of wonder in music; I might say music is miracle. 
She is intermediate.between thought and vision ; „she stands 
as a sort of shadowy. interpreter between spirit and matter ; 
slie is related to "both, and yet separate from both; she is 
spirit, but spirit which has need of limitation in time; she 
1s matter, but matter which can dispense %ith space. 

* We know not what music is. But what good musie is, 
that we know*; and we know still better what bad musie is, 
since it is of the latter sort that the greatest, quantity 
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reaches our ears. Musical eriticisin can only base itself on 
experience, not on synthesis; it ean celassify musical works 
by their resemblances, and take in measure the impression 
which it has brought forth in its totality. , 

*With such a man as myself itossini was sure to .agree 
always better than Meyerbeer, and yet at certałn times will 
he enthusiastically do homage to the musie of the lawt, it 
not wholly abandon himself to it. For on the waves of the 
music of Rossini the individual joys and sorrows of man, love 
and hate, tenderness and yearning, jealousy and sulks, balance 
themselves most pleasantly ; all here is but the isolated feel- 
ing of the individual. Hence in Ręssini's musie the: pre- 
dominanee of melody, which is ever an immediate expression 
of individual sentiments, is the characteristię quality. With 
Meyerbeer, on the contrary, we find' that harmony is the 
ruling power; in the stream of his harmonie masses his 
melodies die away—yea, they are drowned—just as the 
special sensations of the individual perish in the general 
feeling of a whole people; and into this stream of harmony 
does our soul willingly precipitate itself, if it is affected by the 
passions and joys of the whole human race, and becomes im- 
passioned for all the great questions of humanity. Meyer- 
beer's music is more social than individual; the grateful 
present, which recognises in its musie its inner and outer 
discords, its distinction of sentiments, and its battle of the 
will, its needs and its hopes, celebrates its own passion and 
enthusiasm in applauding the mighty maestro.  Rossini's 
musie was.more suited to the time of the restoration, when 
after stupendous struggles aqd disenckantments, the feeling 
of blasćd humanity for its great common interests must 
necessąrily retire into the baekground, and *the. feelings of 
the ego (I chheit) a again could step forward'into their legitinate 
xights. Never, never would Rossini, during the time of the 
Revolution and the fimpire,shave acquired his great popn- 
larity. Robespierre would perhaps have impeached him for 
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his antipatriotic unrevolutionary melodies, and Napoleon 
would certainly never have appointed him leader oś the bands ' 
of the Grande Armeć, where he had need of enthusiasm * in 
the mass.” Poor swan of Pesaro! the Gallie cock and the 
imperial eagle had then perhaps torn thee to pieces, and more 
suitable for thee had been a quiet lake on whose banks the 
gentle lilies nodded to thee peacefully, and where thou 
couldst gently paddle up and down with beauty and *lóveli- 
ness in every motion, than the battle fields 06 citizen-virtue 
and' of glory. 

*'The Restoration was the period of triumph of Rossini's 
lifey ahd even the stars of heaven, which then held their 
season of rest from their labours, troubled themselves no 
more about thę fate of the peoples, and listened to him with 
delight. The July Revolution has since then brought forth 
a great movement in heaven and on earth; stars and men, 
angels and kings, yes, our 'dear God Himself—all torn out 
of their condition of peace— have again much to do—have 
aghin a new tune to ordain, and have neither leisure nor 
sufficient peace of soul to find enchantment in the melodies 
of private feeling; and only when the great choruses of 
« Robert le Diable,” or of the * Huguenots,” groan harmoni- 
cally, exult harmonically, or sob harmonically, do their hearts 
groan, exult or sob in enthusiastie unison. 

<'[his is perhaps the final explanation of that unheard-of 
colossal entbusiasm which the two operas of Meyerbeer have 
raised throughout the wide world. He is the man ofhis age, 
and the age, which always knows how to choose its subjects, 
has tumultuousły rałsed him on a shield, and proclaimed his 
dominion, and holds with him her joyful arrival. But it is 
no comfortablć position to be borne in such.wise in triumph ; 
through the,mischance or claamsiness of one of your shield- 
bearęrs you may perchance get a very considerable shaking, - 
if even you do not get very considerable injury ; the crowns 
of flowers which are hurled at your head *cah at.times more 
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injure than delight you, even if they do not befoul you when 
they come,out of foul hands, and an overweight of laurels 
can at least give you a very fair amount of perspiration on the 
forehead. Rossini, when he encounters such a spectacle, gene- 
rally laughs ironically with his fine Ttalian lips, and laments 
then over his bad stomach, which gets daily wotse, so that 
his gastronomie pleasures are quite ruined. ż u 

That is hard for him, for Rossini was ever one of the 
greatest of goyrmets. Meyerbeer is just the contrary. He is 
modesty itself in his outer appearance, as well as in his en- 
joyments. Only when he has'invited friends does one find 
him with a well-set table. When I.once ventured ste”try 
with him la fortune du pot, I found him sitting over a sorry 
dish of salt fish, which comprised his whole npeal : naturally 
I found I had already dined. 

< Many have asserted that_he is avaricious. "This is not 
the case. He is only avaricious ih expenditure which touches 
his own person. 'Towards other people he is liberality itself, 
and unfortunate fellow-countrymen of his have taken especial 
advantage of this and abused it. Beneficence is the family 
virtue of the Meyerbeer family, and especially so of the 
mother, to whom I send all I find in need of assistance, and 
not without results. "This lady is the happiest mother upon 
earth. The fame of her son resounds around her everywhere ; 
wherever she goes, wherever she stays, some scraps of lier 
son”s musie come fłuttering at her ears; everywhere does 
his glory shine upon her, and even in the opera, where a 
whole publit expresses its ęnthusiasm for Giacomo in roaring 
applauses, does the mother-haart quives: in her with delight 
which we can scarcely divine. In the whole history of the 
world ean I onły compare on8 mother to her, that is the 
mother of Saint Carlo Boromeg, whose Son was canonised 
in her life time, and who in the cathedral, in the company of 
thousands of believerś, would *kneel and adore him. 

< Meyerbeer'is writing now a new opera (the ** Prophet *) 
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for which I am looking forward with the greatest curiosity. 
The development of this genius is for me the most remarkable 
spectacle. With interest do I follow the phases of his 
musical as well as those of his personal life, and observe the 
reciprocal action of himself and of his European publie upon 
each other. It is ten ycars ago since I met him in Berlin. 
I wmember that I met him in the society of Dr. Marx, who 
belonged to a certain musical regency, which during the 
minority of a certain young genius (Mendelsgohn ?), who was 
regarded as the legitimate successor to the throne of Mozart, 
gave steady homage to Sebastian Bach. The enthusiasm for 
SEdastian Bach was not destined merely to Bll up that inter- 
regnum, but to annihilate the reputation of Rossini, whom 
the regency fęared most, and therefore hated most. Meyer- 
beer seemed then to be a follower of Rossini, whom the 
regency feared most, and therefore hated most. Meyerbeer 
seemed then to be a follower of Rossini, and Dr. Marx 
treated him with a certain condescension, with an affable mien 
Of superiority, ab which I must fain now laugh heartily. His 
Mossimismus was then Meyerbeer's great crime: he was then 
far off from having the honour of having foes on his own 
account. He restrained himself prudently from all pre- 
tensions, and as I narrated to him with what enthusiasm 
lately in Italy I had seen his *Crociato** produced, he 
smiled with playful melancholy, and said, *You com- 
promise yourself if you praise me, the poor Italian, here in 
Berlin, in the capital of Sebastian Bach.” 

< Meyerbeer, im fact, had thep become altogether an inqi- 
tator of the Italians. His dissatisfaction with the moist-cold, 
reason-witty, colourlesą Berlinianismus worked in him early 
a natural reaction. He dashed off towards Italy, enjoyed 
life gaily, gave himself up.wholly to Kis p private feelings, and 
composed those precious operes wherein Rossimismus is ex- 
alted with the sweetest exdggeratidn; here is the refined 
gold indeed overgilt, and flowers are perfumed with yet more 
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powerful odours than their own. That was the happiest 
time for Meyerbeer ; ; he wrote in the satisfied content of 
Italian joy of the senses, and in life as in art he plucked the 
most dainty flowers. 

<But this would not suit a German nature long A 
certain home-sickness for the severity of his Fatherland was 
awakened in him while he was reclining under outląndish 
myrtles; the remembrance crept over him of the mysterious |. 
shudderings of German oak forests; even while sweet 
zephyrs caressingly toyed around him he thought on the 
dark choral symphonies of the .north wind; he felt perhaps 
something like Madame de Sevignó,. who, when she" lłted 
near an orangerie, and was continually surrounded by the 

_odours of orange-blossoms, at last began to pinę for the strong 
flavour of a healthy manure-cart. In fact, a new reaction 
took place.  Ńignor Giacomo became suddenly again a 
German, and drew near to Germany again—not the old dry 
decrepit Germany of illiberal provinciality (Sptess-biirgerthum), 
but to the young, the magnanimous, the world-free Germary 
of a new generation who had made the great questions of 
humanity its own; and these it bears, if not inseribed on its 
banners, yet so much the more insceribed on its heart: 

*< Soon after the July Revolution Meyerbeer came before 
the publie with a new work which had sprung out of his 
heart during the agitation of that revolution. This was 
« Robert le Diable,” the hero who does not know precisely 
what he wants, who is continually in conflict with himself— 
a true picture of the moral irresolution of that time; a time 
which oscillated so painfully and so unquietly between vir- 

_tue and vice; a time which had bwuiged itself in its struggles 
against obstacles, and never possessed enough power to with- 
stand the assaults of Satan. I arq in nowisć fond of thig opera, 

*this masterpiece of faintheartedness; I say faintheartedneses> 
not altogether in regard of its matter, but in that of its execu- 
tion, since the eozaposer does not trust to his genius, does not 
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dare to give himself up entirely to its whole inelination, and 
serves the crowd with trembling instead of fearlassly,command- 
ingit. Rightly was Meyerbeer called at that time an anxious 
„genius; he lacked that faith in himself which is fruitful in 
victory, he, displayed fear of publice opinion, the smallest 
blame terrified him; he fattered all the whims of the public, 
and bare.right and left the most zealous poignóes de main, as 
„though he also recognised the art, the sovereignty of the 
people, and based his rule on the majority of voices—contrary 
to Rossini, who, as king by the grace of God, ruled absolutely 
in the domain of the Tone-art. This anxiety has not yet 
deseftetl him in life: he is ever full of Gare about the opinion 
of the public; but the 'success of * Robert le Diable ” had a 
happy effect, sąthat he was no more overburdened with that 
anxiety while he worked, but composed with more resolution, 
while he let the great will of, his soul work freely in her 
creations. And with this eXtended freedom of the spirit he 
wrote the * Huguenots,” wherein all doubts disappeared ; the 
innbr struggle with himself was at an end, and the outer 
struggle had begun whose colossal proportions throw us into 
astonishment, First by reason of this work did Meyerbeer 
win his undying right of citizenship in the eternal city of the 
soul, in the heavenly Jerusalem of art. In the * Huguenots 
„Meyerbeer revealed himself without timidity; in intrepid lines 
he delineated here his whole thought, and all of what was stir- 
ring in his breast he dared to speak out in unshackled tones. 
"That which distingnishes this work quite especially is 
the symmetry which is established,in it between enthusiasm 
and artistic pexfectien, or, te express myself better, the 
equal altitude which passion and art attain therein. The man 
and the artist Rave here entefed into rivalry, and if the one 
tolls the storm-belf of the wildest passions, the other well 
knows how to glorify the rugged tones of nature so that they 
attain a concord of most awful sweetneśs. While the erowd 
in general are seized with the inner power with the passion 
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of the * Huguenats,” the artistic .connoisseur admires the 
mastership which reveals itself in its forms. This work isa 
Gothie cathedral, whose heaven-striving structure of columns 
and whose colossal tower appear to have been planted by the: 
bold hand of a giant, while the countless tęnderly fine 
festoons, rosettes, and arabesques, spread over it like a stone 
veil of lace, bear testimony to the unwearied patience of 
pigmy man! Grant in the conception and moulding of the 
whole, pigmy, in the laborious execution of parts, the master- 
builder of the * Huguenots” is as incomprehensible as the 
artificers of those ancient domes. As I lately stood with a 
friend before the Cathedral of Amiens, and my corńpanion 
regarded with awe and compassion this monument of rock- 
towering gigantic power and of the unwearied patient chisel 
of the pigmy, and asked me how it was that to-day no such 
works of building power could now be brought to completion, 
I answered him, * Dear Alphorfe, men in those days had con- 
victions ; we, the later born, have opinions only, and some- 
thing more is wanted than mere opinions to build such a 
Grothie dome.” 

<That is it. Meyerbeer is a man of convietion. This 
does not refer especially to the questions of the day and of 
society, although even in this respect the beliefs of Meyerbeer 
are better grounded than is the case with other artists, 
Meyerbeer, whom the princes of this world overwhelm with 
„all possible tokens of honour, has yet a heart in his breast 
which is impassioned for the holiest interests of humanity, 
and frankty avows his wership for the hóroes of the Revolu- 
tion. It isa fortunate thieg for hift that many northern 
authorities do not understand*masic, otherwise they would 
behold in the_ś* Huguenots ** someting mote than a party- 
fight between Protestants and.Catholics. But then his con- 
vietions are not specially political, and still less are they of 
a religious kind. 'The special religion of Meyerbeer is the 
religion .qf Mozart, Gluck, and Beethoven: it is musie; he 
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believes but in this; only in this belief does he find his 
happiness, and loves with a conviction which is like the con- 
vietions of previous centuries in depth, passion, and duration. 
Yes! I might say he is the apostle of this religion. With 
apostolic zeal and impulse, as it were, does he handle all 
which affects his musie. While other artists are delighted 
when they have created something beautiful—yea, not seldom 
lose all interest in their work as soon as it is finished-*with 
Meyerbeer, on tle contrary, the great pangs of qhildbirth begin 
after the delivery; he does not allow himself to be satisfied 
ungil the creation of his soul has been revealed in splendour 
to the rest ąqf the wotld—until the entire public have been 
cdified by his music—-until his opera has poured forth into 
dll hearts the deelings which he desires to preach to the rest 
of the world—until he has held communion with all humanity. 
As the apostle, in order to save a single lost soul, spared 
neither trouble nor pain, so will Meyerbeer, if he finds that 
any one individual denies the power of his music, follow him 
up unweariedły until he has converted him; and a single lamb 
saved from perdibion is dearer to him than whole crowds of 
believers who have ever honoured him with orthodox fidelity. 
<Musie is the convietion of Meyerbcer, and that is per- 
chance the reason of all those anxieties and worryings which 
the great master so oft exhibits, and which not seldom beguile 
a smile from us. He must be seen when he is superintending 
the study of a new opera; he is then the very spirit cf vexa- 
tion for all musicians and singers, whom he tortures with 
interminable recithls. Never canehe feel quite cdntented; a 
single false note ite the orchestra is a dagger-stoke to ka 
which he thinks will be.his death. This restless spirit per- 
secutes him a long while after an opera has, been repsesented, 
and received with Intoxicating applause. He even then keeps 
on torturing himself, and I believe he never will be satisfied 
with himself until some thousands of men who have heard 
and adored his operas are dead and buried; from these, at 
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least, has he te fear no falling-off—of these souls is he sure. 
On the days when his operas are given, dear Grod Himęelf can 
do nothing right for him. If it rains, or is cold, he fears 
that Mademoiselle Falcon will have a catarrh; if, on the 
other hand, the evening is clear and warm, he is afraid: that 
the fine weather will entice people into the open air, and the 
theatre will be empty. Nothing can resemble the painfulness 
wherewith Meyerbeer, when his musie is at last printed, looks . 
after the corractions ; this indefatigable longing for improve- 
ment during the time of correction has become with Parisian 
artists a proverb. But one must consider that musie is to 
him precious beyond everything; more precigus assurćdly 
than his life. When the cholera began to rage in Paris I 
adjured Meyerbeer to travel off as quickly as possible, but he 
had some days* business which he could not defer—he had to 
arrange with an [talian for the Italian libretto of * Robert le 
Diable.” | 

< Still more than ** Robert le Diable * is the * Huguenots * 
a work of conviction, as well in regard of the material as of 
the form. As I have already remarked, while the crowd at 
large is torn along by the subject, the more quiet observer 
wonders at the astonishing progress in art—at the new forms 
which appear here. According to the verdict of the most 
competent judges, all musicians who would in future write 
for the opera must first study the * Huguenots.” In instru- 
mentation Meyerbeer has attained his greatest victories. 
Never up to this time has been heard such handling of the 
choruses, which here speak as individuals, and divest them- 
selves of operatic commonplaces. Simee *Don Juan? as- 
suredly there has been no greater appearance in the kingdom 
of the tone-art than that fourth act of the * Huguenots,” 
where, after that terribly shattezing scene of thę benediction 
of the swords, of God's blessing invoked on the passion of mur- 
der, there comes a duo, which still surpasses the previous effect, 
—a colossal act of daring which we could scarcely think his 
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anxious genius capable of, but whose success excites as much 
our delight as our bewilderment. "The second act, jnoreover, 
is an idyll, which in loveliness and grace is similar to the 
romantic comedies of Shakespeare, or perhaps still more to 
the **Aminta of Tassó. In fact, there lurks a gentle 
melancholy under the roses of joy which reminds one of tle 
unfoftunate court-poet of Ferrara. It is more a yearning 
śor cheerfulness than cheerfulness itself; it is no laugh af the 
heart, but a smile of the heart,—of a heart which is secretly 
ailing, and can only dream of happiness. How comes it that 
an artist from whom from his 'cradle all the blood-draining 
cares o? life have been driven away—that an artist born in 
the bosom of wealth, and petted by his whole family, who 
readily, yea, enthusiastically, made themselves subservient to 
alt his inelinations,—that he who, far more than any mortal 
artist, seemed destined to happiness,—how comes it that this 
man has experienced those intmense sorrows which sigh and 
sob to us out of his music? For the artist can never express 
so powerfully, so harrowingly, that which he has not ex- 
perienced himself. It is astonishing that the artist whose 
material needs are contented should have been tried so much 
the more intolerably with moral tortures! But it is a piece 
of good fortune for the public which has the sorrow of the 
artist to thank for its idealistic joys. The artist is that child 
of whom the popular fable narrates that his tears are pure 
pearls. Alas! the cruel stepmother, the world, beats its 
child so much the more pitilessly, that it may have pearl 
tears in goodly quantity. 

* [he predominance of harmony in the Meyerbeer crea- 
tlons is perhaps a necessary, consequence of his wide culture, 
cembracing the rtalm of all things intellectuał and visible. 
Treasures werę expended on his education, and his spirit was 
receptive ; he was early initiated into all the sciences, and is 
distinguished thereby ' from the” rest of' musicians, whose 
glaring ignorance is in some measure excusabłe, since they 
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lacked ordinarily means and time for acquiring knowledge 
beyond their own department. "That which he acqaired 
became natural in him, and the school of the world gave 
him the best development; he belongs to that small number 
of Germans, who must perforce recognise France as the model 
of all urbanity. Such a height of cultivation was perhaps 
necessary for a man who would undertake to bring together 
and reduce to form the material which belongs to the cree- 
tion of the, Huguenots.” But yet it may be a question 
whether other qualities have not been saerificed to the breath 
of conception and clearness of execution of the work. Cul- 
tivation destroys in the artist that strong accentuattoń, that 
sharp colouring, that originality of thought, that spontaneity 
of feeling, which we wonder at so much in. natures without 
cultivation and of rugged exterior. 

*Cultivation is, in fine, always acquired at great cost, 
and little Blanca is right. This little daughter of Meyer- 
beer, now eight years of age, envies the idleness of the small 
girls and boys whom she sees playing in the streets, and ex- 
pressed herself as follows :—* What a misfortune that I have 
genteel parents! I must from morning till evening learn 
everything by heart, and sit still and behave prettily, while 
the little untaught children down there can run about the 
whole day long and amuse themselves.” * 

The preference given by Heine to Rossini over Meyer- 
beer, notwithstanding the testimony which he gives in the 
foregoing essay to his deep appreciation of the magnificent 
genius oć the latter, wąs to be anticipated from the quality 
of his own genius, which was rather.Greek and Ttalian than 
Hebraic and Essenistie, to makę use of characteristic terms 
of his own invention; but if he preferred Rossini to Meyer- 
beer, t fortiort it"was neceeeary also that he should prefer him 
to Mendelssohn, and that even in the domain of sacred music. 
Jhat * Stabat Mater of Rossini and the * Paul” of Mendele- 
sohn were both. produced in Paris in the year 1841, and tle 
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first executions of both were alike great events in the annals 
of music. The German poet was present at the fivst repre- 
sentation of both compositions, and has lefb recorded for 
posterity his impressions thereof, in an article which will be 
treasured among the archives of humanity :— 

oThe « Stabat Mater ” of Rossini was the most imposing 
eventsof, the past season ; its discussion stands yet in the 
qrder of the day, and even the criticisms which were made 
upon the great master from a North German peint of view, 
declare the originality and the depth of his genius. The 
treatment is too worldly, too'sensual, too playful for the 
spiriduab subject ; it is too light, too pleasant, too entertain- 
ing—such is the grumbling tone of some heavy tedious 
critics, who, when they do not especially, out of hypocrisy, 
assumie an exaggerated spiritualism, yet at any rate torture 
themselves into very confused and very erroneous concep- 
tions of sacred musie. As with the painters, go with 
musicians, there is prevalent an entirely false view as to 
the proper treatment of Christian subjects. The former 
think that what is truly Christian must be represented with 
fine-drawn gaunt outlines, and as eniaciated and colourless 
as possible The drawings of Overbeck are in this respect 
their ideal. In order to confute this misconception by an ex-. 
ample, I call attention to the sacred pictures of, the Spanish 
school; fullness of outline and richness of colour are here 
predominant, and yet no one will deny that these Spanish 
pictures breathe the most unaffected Christianity, and their 
creators were surely not less inspireq by faith than the re- 
nowned masters who hgve gone Qver to Catholicism in Rome 
in order to be able to paint. with fervour drawn from the 
fountain head. External meagreness and palenęss are ne sign 
of the truly Christiam art, byt a certain inner exaltation 
which can, neither in painting nor music, be acquired by 
being baptized* anew; and in this wa$ I find that the 
« Stabat ” of Rossini is more truly Christian tlearr ** Paul,” the 
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oratorio of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, which is praised 
by adversaries of Rossini as a pattern of Christianitiness. 

< Heaven preserve me from wishing to utter blame against 
so meritorious a master as the composer of the * Paul,” and. 
least of all would it enter into the head of the writer of these 
leaves to carp at the Christianity of the above-named oratorio 
because Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy is a Jew by birth. Yet 
I candot omit to notice the fact that at the age at which Her" 
Mendelssohre had adopted Christianity in Berlin (he was in- 
deed baptized in his thirteenth year) Rossini had already given 
up church music, and plunged into the secular tide of opera 
music. Now that he has left this again, and dreamed him- 
self back into the Catholic reminiscehces of his youth—lnto 
tbe days in which he sang as a boy in the choir of the cathe- 
dral of Pesaro, or performed as an acolyte at the mass; now, 
when the ancient organ tones rushed again into his remem- 
brance, and he seized the pen'to write a * Stabat Mater,” 
then truly he had no need to construct On scientifie principles 
the spirit of Christianity, much less to copy slavishly Hahdel 
or Sebastian Bach; he needed only to call-up in his spirit 
the earliest sounds of his childhood, and strange! however 
earnestly, however sorrow-deep they resounded, however 
vehemently they sigh forth and bleed forth that which is 
mightiest, yet they retain something childish, and remind 
'one of the representation of the Passion by the children 
whom I saw at Cette. "Truly I was constrained to think in- 
yoluntarily of this little pious mimiery the first time that I 
was present at the execution of the "Stabat of Rossini; 
the monstrous, sublime Mamyrium wus here represented in 
the most naive tones of youth; the fearful cries of tle 
Maief Dolorosa..vesounded but as from thó innocent small 
throats of maidens; the wings of the amqrełli of grace 
rustled close to the veils of the darkest mourning; the 
horrors of the death on fhe cross were s>ftened by the - 
gęntle płay Of shepherds; and a feeling of infinity waved 
round anć enveloped ;the whole, like the'blue heaven which 
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showered ita splendour. down on the procession of Cette, and 
like the blue sea, by whose margin they passed along with 
chants and. bells! "That is the eternal graciousness of 
„Rossini; his unwearied mildness, which no impresario and 
no marchand de musique Gan, not only not ruin, but not even 
disturb. Whatever vile, whatever cunning, crafty treatment 
he has, met with in his life, yet we find in his musical pro- 
„luctions not a trace of gall. Like that fountain, Arebkusa, 
which preserved its original saweetness, although .it had 
passed through the bitter waters of the sea, so also the 
heart of Rossini retained its melodious loveliness and sweet- 
nes% although It had sufficiently tasted of all the cups of 
wormwood of this world. AsI have said, the * Stabat * of 
the great master was this year the leading musical event. Of 
its first execution I need not relate anything ; the singers 
were Italians—it is sufficient to say this. "The scene of the 
Italian opera %eemed like a*forecast of heaven; these holy 
nightingales sobbedyand the most fashionable tears flowed 
forth. The directors of la France musicale also gave the 
greatest part of the * Stabat ” at their concerts, and, as can 
be imagined, with immense success. At these concerts, too, 
we heard the * Paul” of Herr Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 
who, by reason of this very contiguity, attracted our attention, 
and called forth a comparison between himself and Rossini. 

With the mass of the publie this comparison was by nę 
means to the advantage of our young countryman ; ib was 
as though one compared the Apennines of Italy with the 
Templower Berg at Berlin. It is said Herr Felix* Mendels- 
sohn is coming in person in a few days to Paris. So much 
is certain, that by meang of infuential intercession and 
diplomatie assiduity M. Ledn Pillet (the director ef the" 
Opera) has arranged that M. Beribe shall prepare a libretto, 
for which Herr Mendelssohn is to compose a great opera. 
Will our young countryman perform this task successfully ? 
I know not. His artistic endowment is great, yet it has 
very remazkable litaits and defects. I find in the, matter of 
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talent a great similarity between Herr Felix Mendelssohn 
and Mademoiselle Rachel Felix, the tragic artist. Peculiar 
to both is a severe, a very serious severeness—a decided, 
nearly unfortunate, attachment to elassie models ; the purest, | 
most talented power of calculation, 'sharpness of understand- 
ing, and, in fine, a total want of naivetć. ls there, however, 
in art such a thing as original genius without naivetć? « Up 
to now there has been no occurrence of an example of it. , 

A symphęny of Mendelssohn's, which was brought out in 
Paris in 1844, gave Heine another oecasion for discussing the 
genius of the composer of * Sengs without Words *:— 

< Mendelssohn always affords us an opportunity of, touch 
ing on the highest problems of asthetics. specially in this 
case are we put in mind of the great problem of esthetics— 
what is art and what is falsehood? We are astonished in 
this master at his great talent for form—for that stylistie 
faculty for assimilating what is most extraordinary, at his 
charmingly beautiful nature, at his fise lkzard-ear, at his 
tender sensitive amienne, and at his earnest, I may almost 
say passionate, indifference. If we seek in a sister art for 
an analogous appearance, we find it in poótry, and it is called 
Ludwig Tieck. This master also had a capacity for reprodue- 
ing that which is excellent both in writing and in reading ; 
he understood also how to manufacture the naive, and yet 
he has never composed anything which has subdued the 
crowd and remained living in their hearts. The gifted 
Mendelssohn, however, has a fairer chance of creating some- 
thing permanent, but not in the domain where truth and 
passion are requisite—that ds, on the.stage. So Ludwię 
Tieck, in spite of his strong desire, could never accomplisl 
a dramatic wogk.) 

We have thus devoted considerabie space to Heine's 
musical criticisms. The foregoing pages will show with what 
deep interest and tliorough appreciation Heińe followed the 
great mugical* movement of his time. This movement, in- 
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deed, appears to have been the last greab wave of musical 
emotion which for a century had given birth tą creations 
which mark an epoch. The age of the creation of the grand 
opera, which culminated in Rossini and Meyerbeer, may cer- 
tainly. boast of having giten a new and exquisite pleasure to 
mankind. But even here in musie it may be said * Damnosa 
quide non imminuit dies?” 'The age of great composers 18 
gone, and even the executive skill required to represent heir 
creations has sadły deteriorated since the disgppearance of 
the great names of Catalani, Persiani, Pasta, Malibran, and 
Grisi, Rubini, Lablache, Tamburini, and Mario. Even as 
insttumental musicians, what names are there to compare 
with those of Liszt, Chopin, Thalberg, Ernst, Sivori, %e., 
whose triumphs Heine has chronieled ?  Moreover, the publie 
taste has degenerated lamentably in this as in all matters 
connected with the stage, and as indeed it has in all things 
aesthetic. 

Notwithstanding; however, the admiration which, it is to 
be seen, Heine was capable of displaying towards the genius 
of Meyerbeer—admiration that resulted, as we have seen, in 
one of the most splendid tributes which was ever paid by 
the pen of any writer towards a musician—the overwhelming 
orgies given by fame to the composer, and their duration till 

„his decease, this exclusive culłus paid to the lowest of the arts 
was not likeły altogether to be pleasing to the poet. Sucha 
feeling no donbt had considerable influence in the personal 
relations between Heine and the composer—which, after 
being cordial and intimate, underwent a great *estrange- 
ment—an estrangemewt which „led to satirical poems, which 


ought not to have been written of a man who had been once 
his friend. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
FRENCH POLITICS IN 1832. 


We have already quoted in pur preface the characteristic 
paragraph of Heine's will, in which he declared that, he re- 
garded it as the great mission of his life tó labour at a 
good understanding between France and Germany. In the ' 
preceding chapters the reader will have seen the way in 
which Heine fulfilled the task he had assigned to himself in 
social and esthetie matters; but he by no meams intónded to 
exclude himself from the domain of politics, and though he 
appears in the first months of his stay in Paris to have ub- 
stained from all political writing, the cry of anguish and in- 
dignation which was extorted from all liberal hearts in 1881, 
by the fall of Warsaw, had, as we have already seem agitated 
him to the quick; his cosmopolitan spirit was aroused anew, 
and at the close of the year he commenced to send off con- 
tributions on the state of French affairs to the Allgemeine 
Zeitung. 

The perusal of the political articles contributed by Heine 
at two different epochs of his life, is not.only useful for the 
understanding of the poet's charactew and political tenden- 
cies, but will also be found, as ke flattered himself, of value 
to thę historian. These political articles, called alto- 
gether * Frauzósische Zustindę * (Frenck Affairs), consist of 
two series, the first called *'The Citizen Monarchy in 1882, 
and the second, called * Lutetia,” comprising letters written 
during the years d840-43—a period in which the system so 
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styled of Gruizot-corruption was already beginning to make 
manifest its maleficent fruits. The epochs durjng which 
both series were written were both pregnant with interest > 
„during both the passions which exploded in the Revolution 
of 1848 were fermenting, and the suicidal character of the 
policy which led to the overthrow of the dynasty of Louis 
Philtppe, was becoming continually more apparent. 

That the *Allgemeine Zeitung? should be chosen by 
Heine as the medium of publication was naturajly the result 
in part of his previous relations with Cotta, the proprietor 
of the journal; but he was influenced also thereto by con- 
sidetatłons respecting sthe character and efficiency of the 
journal, involving those cónscientious seruples which are 
peculiar to the, profession of a public writer, but to which 
the outside world usually give little consideration, and 
with xgBpect to which it is impossible to lay down any defi- 
nite rules. THfese conscientibus seruples are all contained in 
the question which” almost every writer in a public journal 
ot Any original power has to decide for himself—how far is 
he justified in modifying the expression of his real convic- 
tions and opinions, in order to be able to find utterance in 
the coluntns of any particular journal? 

It is evident that a writer may have far more influence 
„n publie opinion in the way of disseminating his own con- 
victions by writing even in arrear of them in an organ oł 
some reputation which finds circulation among educated 
people, than by burying his talents in some *hole and cor- 
her” paper, to use Htine's own exprossion, which may be lead- 
ing a precarious and: fickety existence in obscure quarters, 
The ' Allgemeine Zeitung however dull and ponderous it 
may appear to English tastes, was at that time, as now, the 
most respectąble, readable, and widely cireulated journal in 
Germany; and. Heine clearly had the opportunity in its 
columns of reaching such a circle of readers as he would be 
enabled to do by no other form of publicatibn: 

r 2 
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„In order, however, to take advantage of such oppor- 
tunity it was necessary to supply the journal with such mat- 
ter as would be acceptable to the editor in the first place, 
and not run risk of being suppressed by the Bavarian censor. 
in the second. 

Of the considerations which operated thus to modify 
the character of Heine's correspondence, he has -hithself 
givex account in a note written in 1884 to one of his articles 
of correspondence :— 

<He who is a political writer must, for the sake of the 
cause he defends, make many grievous concessions to harsh 
necessity, There are obscure hole-and-corner papers enough, 
wherein we could pour out our whole soul with all its firebrands 
of scorn, but those live on a very needy and uqinfluential pub- ' 
lic, and to write for them would be just the same as if we, like 
some other great patriots, tąlked bombast iu a beer-shop or 
a dirty cafó. We conducted ourselves much" more sensibly 
when we moderated our frenzy, and expressed ourselves, if 
not under a mask, yet with temperate language, in that jóur- 
nal which with justice is called the * Aligemeine Zeitung,” 
cche Universal Journal,” and became the instructors of 
many thousand readers in all parts of the world. "The word 
may in these ceolurans prosper even in spite of lamentable 
mutilation, and the most indigent suggestion becomes occa- 
sionalły fertile seed in unknown ground. If this thought 
had not animated me, I would never truly have inficted 
on myself the self-torture of writing for the * Allgemeine 
Zeitung.” ; 

Other quotations, too, might be” made respecting the 
manipulation which his correspąndence necessarily under- 
went ut the hand of his old friend and comphnion, Dr. Kolb, 
the editor of the *Allgemeine Zeitung,” which are really 
pathetic when considered with regard to the mutual rela- 
tions of editor and Contribufor, and to the persecuted condi- 
tion of tke Gerfhan press, - --quotations, however, containing 
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explanations unintelligible to those incapable of sympathi- 
sing with the conscientious difficulties of one writing under 
the conditions to which Heine was compelled to submit, and 
"with the broad cosmopolitan view with which he overlooked 
the whole feld of politics. 

For, still more than the character of the journal in which 
he "wróte, and the conditions of the German press, is it 
»necessary to take into consideration the character GT the 
country whose events he undertook to chromiele, and its 
political situation at that period. 

„Trance, as we have seen, possessed always for Heine a 
charm which, attracted his sympathy and affections, and it 
may be said that the capacity of being so influenced by 
France has generally been the distinguishing mark of a liberal 
and refined intellect. Groethe, in the midst of the war of 
liberation, still preserved his sense of how much of the best 
part of his cultivation he owed to France, and could, even 
dyring the period of the French invasion, get up none of 
the Berserker wrath and scorn in which the Teutonie nature 
delighte. It was made even a matter of reproach to him 
that he had written no war-songs against the French, from 


which imputation he defended himself thus to Eckermann :—: 


*I made love songs when I was in love; how then could I 
write songs of hate without hatep Between ourselves, I did 
not hate the French, although I thanked God when they 
went away. How was it possible thaż I, for whom civilisa- 
tion and barbarism are things of the first importance, could 
hate a nation which is the most civilised on the earth, 
and to which I owe 80 large a'part of my own development ? 
National hatred is a special kind of hatred. IŻ is always im 
the lower regions that it is the most energełuc and the most 
ardent. _ But there is an altitude at which it vanishes away : 

one is thera, so to speak, above nationalities, and one feels 
the fortunes and misfortunes of a neighbouring people like 
one's own. This altitude suited my natułe,' and-long bęfore 


* 
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thia period of my sixtieth year I was TE WORIE in 
ib. SE; 

The English poetess, whose fine lines śhóóń Paris we have 
before quoted, did not fail to feel nąt only a vivid sympathy 
with France, but has testified to her belief thatr she is the 
most poetie of nations :— 


So I am strong to love this noble France— 
This poet annong nations. 


It is a truism with those who can read history and have 
any sense for poetry, that the function which France has 
fulfilled in the generation of those creeds, arts, opinions, and 
manners which have been the soul of modern civilisation, 
„has been essentially poetic—that is, creative. The services 
which she performed in the establishment of medieval 
Christianity gained for her the title of Eldest Daughter of 
the Church: feudalism, chivalry, the Crusades, medieval 
architecture (misnamed Grothie), modern poetry, as pre- 
served in the essays of the Trouvóres and Troubadours, the 
*< Renaissance,” the type of medieval monarchy in Saint 
Louis, the type of the latter monarchy in Louis XIV.,, the 
essay to introduee the leading principles of Christianity into 
the political fabrie of nations—the ideas of all these things 
proceeded from the brain and the heart of France; and all: 
this idealistic travail of centuries evinces the essentially 
poetic and catholic spirit of the nation. 

We recall the words of Mrs. Browning, in which she 
signalised the mistake we English make i in calling the French 
a frivolous sceptical people. We know, i in fact, of no more 
strange error. They have their sceptie moodB it is true, but 
their sceptie moods have been those of transitory despair, 
and recóil consequent on the exhaustion produced by some 
burst of heroism, chivalry, or ideality which has astonished 
the world, —the natural despondency, i in fact, of the enthu- 
siagtie, artistic tefnperament which can for the time see no 
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outlet for fresh effort, or is too faint for a new attempt. But 
France is not only the mother of grand and nobje ideas of 
heroic action ; she has also ever been and is, as we have said, 
"the alma mater of elegance, refinement and polite manners, 
and óf all.the lighter graces of civilisation with which she 
has more or less inoculated every country in Europe—graces 
which spring from the excessive sociability of her tempera- 
ment, a nature endowed with quick sympathies and « fine 
benevolence, and capable of applying the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity, * Iabertć, Egalitó, Fraternitó? to the 
smąjllest details of social intertourse. 

Among other prejulices which have been fostered of late 
years against the French nation is that of its being a wilfully 
revolutionary people,—of'being a people who have a love of 
revolutions for revolutions' sake. This, too, can only be 
entertained by those who take a superficial view of French 
history, and confine their observation to the last ninety 
years. Previously to that time the French were par ezcel- 
lence the most loyal and the most royalist nation in Europe, 
in the same way as in ages of fuith they have been the 
most religious ; and even now as to this latter point it may well 
be doubted whether at the present time there exists -in any 
other country so large a number of people capable of exhi- 
'biting so passionate an interest in the dominant; religion of 
the country, or so assiduous in the practice of religious 
observances, 

Im spite of the bad auguries which the French people 
might justly have drawn from the commencemónt of the 
reign of Louis XV., fiever, we suppose, was any monarch 
since the beginning of time the object of so much prayer 
and derotion as this monarch. during the days when 'he lay 
in peril of his life with fever at Metz in 1782, when the 
churches of Paris were filled day and night with the popu- 
lace on their knees supplicating before the altars for- the 
recovery of their. sovereign. Ib was tAeń the title,of 
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bien aimć was given to him, a title wbich became in time 
to be remembered only with derision and scorn and 
self-contempt. It took more than a century of execrable 
tyranny, folly, and vice, to extinguish in the hearts of 
the French people that devotion, unexampled. in history, 
which they cherished towards the unworthy heirs of Saint 
Louis. 'The most reasonable censure that can be passed 
on the French nation is that they delayed their revolution 
too long.  < 

As for the crimes of the French Revolution, they may 
be attributed in great measure to the conspiracy of foreign 
potentates to put it down—for it is 4 strangę peculiarity in 
the history of France that hardly ahy country has had so | 
much to endure from foreign interference. En the same way 
as the frightful wars of religion which devastated the country 
for so many years were prolonged by the intrignes and active 
intervention of Spain, and by those of the Papacy, and of 
the Orerman powers, so was it the case that the French 
Revolution was not allowed to have a free and fair develop- 
ment. In fact, it seems that all surrounding nations have a 
sort of sense that France is the soil on which the grcat 
battles of principle are to be fought out: even at the present 
time, in spite of the tremendous defeats she has undergone, 
and the affected disdain of the malevolent, her internal pro- 
ceedings are regarded by foreign observers with more 
interest than those of any other country in the world. No 
radical deputy can make a stirring speech in France, no two 
second-rate journalists can even fight a duel there, without 
arousing an infinity of officióus comment in foreign journals. 

Of all the movements which have taken place in France, 
none perhaps had a more cosmopolitan influence than this 
revolution of 18380, subsequently to which Heine came to 
Paris. We have already seen what emotion i$ excited in the 
breast of the oppressed German poet on the shores of the 
Bąltic. Hardlf ever was revolution more justifiable, and 
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none was ever conducted, on the part of the people, with 
oreater chivalry, generosity, and moderation. 

The people of Paris, headed by the bourgeotste, rose in 
insurrection in defence of a violated charter, and against an 
intolerable abuse of power ; and after three days” hard fight- 
ing found themselves masters of the capital. The royal 
family had taken to flight, and a provisional government, 
*with Lafayette, the idol of the Parisian populace, at its"head, 
was instituted at the Hótel de Ville ; and there %s no question 
that Lafayette, whose own desire was for a republice, might 
havę disposed at that moment'of the government of France. 
There was, however, at that time living at Neuilly a distant 
cousin of the fugitive king, a descendant of Louis XIII, 
himself the heie of revolttionary traditions, being the son of 
a regicide, and still professing faith in the principles of 1789. 
It is not our place here to give» account of the proceedings 
which ended by placing the Duke of Orleans on the throne 
of „France. The prince was far too astute a man to commit 
himself to any intrigues which could be discovered against 
him during the period of the Restoration; he courted 
popular favour, however, in bis own subtle way, and took care 
to let it be known that he regarded with no favour the mis- 
government of the elder Bourbon, and that he still ad- 
'hered to the principles of the Revolution. The fight 
of Charles X. left him free, and by a mingling of affected 
coyness with crafty dexterity, he managed to get himself 
scated on the throne of France. The dregs of the corrupt 
Parliament of Charles X. who stił remained in Paris after 
the flight of the monarch, in order to save the monarchy and 
prevent the establishment of a republie, offered the crown to 
Louis Philippe ; but the astute prince well knew that the 
real power of the moment was with the provisional govern- 
men$ of the Hótel de Ville, and with Lafayette. He therefore 
boldly betook himself to the Hótel de Ville, and, by a dex- 
terous use of cajolery, completely won ovór the Republjcan 
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Lafayette, whom he assured that what was really necessary 
for the peace of France was a *throne surrounded by repub- 
lican institutions.” * There was one fatal defect in Lafayette's" 
character which prevented him frąm 'being the Washington 
of France—he was irresolute, vacillating, and dacked con- 
fidence in his own convictions; the bonhomie and adroit 
flattery of the man who was to be called the *citizen-king 
completely won him over—a political programme was concocted 
—the famous programme de V Hótel de Valle, which was treated 
as waste paper as soon as ever the revolutionary monarch felt 
himself strong enough to ignore it. This was for the moment 
accepted as the basis of the new government.on both sides. 
Lafayette, whose heart was genuine and soul really chival- 
rous, was completely captivated fof the moment: he ceried, in 
a transport of enthusiasm, *Vous €tes la meilleure des 
republiques,” and presented the king to the people from the 
balcony of the Hótel de Ville. The „Parisians had such 
boundless trust in and admiration for Lafayette at that period 
that they thought he could not possibly do wrong, and they 
acelaimed as their monarch the citizen-king with republican 
institutions. , 

Later, when it became apparent that Louis Philippe had 
played an utterly false part in this comedy of the Hótel de 
Ville, Lafayette was reproached bitterly by one of his friends* 
for his weakness on this occasion, and the old marquis 
replied, * Que voulez-vous, mon ami? a cette ópoque-la, je 
le croyais bon et bete,” 

The establishment of h republice, however, was in 1830 an 
impossibility, parties being then ten times more violent than 
they are now; and the chief" aścusation to which Louis 
Philippe is z6Bliy open is that he was, in hig acceptance of 
the regal dignity thus offered kim, neither a faithful member 
of the House of Bourbon nor a true patriot. e If monarchy 
was to be continued. in France and to be a reality, ib would 
hawe been far betfer that it should have been continued in the 
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older branch of the Bourbons; this would have been possible 
enough if Louis Philippe, instead of eagerly seiziyg upon the 
vacant throne, had undertaken a regency in favour of the 
Infant heir of the defeatej monarchy. The chief indication 
of the vask gulf which was opened bdtween the new 
monarchy and the old was the substitution of the tricolor ag 
for the white flag of the Bourbons. The tricolor flag had 
dppeared, no one knew how. on one of the towers of Nótre 
Dame during the Three Days, and was immediafely accepted 
as the flag of the Restoration; and the adoption of the 
tricolor | flag, associated, in the memories of men with the 
victories and the crimes of the Republic and the Empire, 
was a sign of a new rupture of continuity in the history of 
France which has rendered barren all subsequent attempts 
to restore the legitimate monarchy. 

It is curiouą that just as Heine's residence in England 
eoincided with the dyration of the Ministry of Canning, so 
Heine's entry into France, and the period at which these 
letters terminate, nearly coincide with the Ministry of 
Casimir Perier, who may be considered, by force of will and 
fearless energy, to have placed the monarchy of Louis 
Philippe on such a basis that it defied the storms of eighteen 
years, and only then was overthrown by a policy of folly on 
the part of its ministers, which fully equalled that which 
upset the monarchy of the Restoration. 

The wily king had contrived to rid himself of both Lafitte 
and Lafayette, to whom he owed his crown; and had with 
much discernment fixęd upon the man *k6 above all 
others was calculated to reduće to order the discordant 
elements which were a corftinyał menace to the stability of 
the new throne, and to the security of the public peace. 

How diverge and how implacable these elements were 
will be seen frem Heine's letterg, which refect faithfully in 
their incoherent judgments the chaotie condition of the 
publie opinion of the day. In these we find how wild and 
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vehement among the hottest. spirits of the time was that 
passion foy,a war of political propaganda against the most 
powerful governments of Europe, which, during the greater 
part of the reign of Louis Philippe, was one of the chief 
difficulties with which he had to contend. We see here how 
Republicans and Buonapartists, and how even Republicans 
and Legitimists, were ready to make common cause in bring- 
ing dbout the orerthrow of the new dynasty; and we have 
proof also Śf how the whole soil of the country was under- 
mined with secret societies, nursed in the doctrines of Robes- 
pierre and Danton and Marat. 

The very first letter of Heine', dated December 28, 1881, 
gives a vivid impression of the very difficult position of Louis 
Philippe in this new dignity, ańd how evóry motive of his 
was subjected to ceriticism by his new subjects, who held him 
to be their own creation. The poor king could,not even lay out 
flower beds in the gardens of the Tuileries without being sus- 
pected of something like an intention to build a new Baęgtile. 

„It will be understood that we give only broken extracts of 
Heine's newspaper correspondence. 

%* * % * %* * * 

<Itis now a long time since Louis Philippe strolled for 
the last time, with a round hat and an umbrella under his 
arm, through the streets of Paris, and played with astutt 
cordiality the part of an honest, sleek pałerfamilias—a true 
Jesuit of * tradesmanship,” a trading Jesuit. At that time 
he squeezed the hand of every grocer and artificer, and wore 
expressly, as they say, dn especially, dirty rough glove, which 
he took off and changed for a clean kid glove whenever he 
ascended into higher regions 'arM visited his noble friends, 
his banker-ministers, intriguers, and amaranthine lacqueys. 
When I saw him the last tim$, he was strollirig up and down 
between the little golden towers, marble vases, and fiowers on 
the roof of the Orleans Gallery. He wore on that occasion a 
black coat, and'on his broad visage there was an expression of 
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carelessness, which has a ghastly effect when we think of the 
vertiginous position of the man. Yet people say that bis 
soul is not so careless as his face. 

< I believe that Louis Philippe is nob a man without some 
nobility: of a certainty he has no wish for what is bad, and 
has only the failing of giving in to the ideas of people born 
of hi class, and of misapprehending the especial purpose of 
his existence. Thereby he is iu peril of coming to ruin, 
since, as Sallust profoundly declares, governments can only 
mainiain themselves by the same principles as those on 
which they have been founded; so that, for example, a 
government which has*been founded by violence must be 
maintained by violence and not by cunning, and the reverse 


*maxim is true also. Louis Philippe has forgotten that 


his government has. been founded on the principle of the 
sovereignty of the people, and under a lamentable illusion 
he would now' maintain it *by means of a kind of quasi- 
legitimacy, by alliance with absolute princes, and by a con- 
tinuance of the restoration. Thereby it happens that the spirits 
of the Revolution are alienated from him, and despise even 
more than they hate him, while they attack him in every form. 

* Louis* Philippe, who owed his crown to the people and 
the paving-stones of July, has proved ungrateful, and his 
talling off is so much the more pitiful, since day by day 
people acquire more and more the conviction that they al- 
lowed themselves to be grossly deceived. Yes, daily there is 


„ evident retrogression, and in the same way as they are again 
_ setting in order the paving-stones which were used aS arms in 


the days of July, and'wfiich sinee then had remained heaped 
up in some places, in ordęr 'that no outward trace of the 
Revolution may remain, so also will the people be rammed 
back, like the, pavinty-stones, 40 their former place on the 
earth, and trodden down under the feet, 

*I forgot above to mention that among the motives which 


- were ascribed to the king when he left the Palais Royal agd 
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that he had onły taken the crown in vain se remaining 
„all the whfłe devoted at heart to his legitimate sovereign, 
Charles X., whose return he was preparing, and that it wag 
on that account he did not move odt of the Tuileries. The 
Carlists hatched this report, which was absurd enough to 
find circulation. Now such a report is contradicted by the 
fact.that the son of Egaliźć has at last entered as a conquerqr 
through the, triumphal arch of the Carousel, and wanders 
now, with his inexpressive face, and round hat and umbrella, 
through the historical sałone of the Tuileries.” | 

The spirib of republican censoriousness is still mor% re- 
fiected in the next letter, written about three weeks after 
the former. We see, too, here how,the Carlists, as the Legiti-' 
mists were then called, were coquetting with the Republicans, 
and ready to join in the establishment of a republic, in the 
hope of preparing the way for the return of the elder branch 
of the Bourbons. The sketch, too, włfich is here given of 
the public and private life of Lafayette, is interesting as 
testifying by frequent touches to Heine's personal intimacy 
with the old veteran. Interęsting likewise is the notice of M. 
Thiers, .' the Goethe of Polities,” and the proof of*how, forty 
years ago, his vigorous intellęctual qualities had already won 
for him a foremost place. It is also curious to observe how 
Heine, while making himself the echo of republican censure, 
vigorously repudiates all sympathy with republicanism. 

<'The * Tribune,” the organ; of the party which is openly 
repnblicfn, is inexorakle towards its royal friends, and 
preąches daily the Republic.,. The emy ational,” the most in- 
disereet and the most independent newspąper in France, had 
a shoxt time back. joined in this tone in sutprising fashion, 
Terrible, as an echo out of the bloodiest, daya of the Con-. 
vention, rang the speeches of thę chiefs of the Sociśtć des 
Amis du. Peuple, whb in .the past wesk, wera brought. kefore 
the Assizes, acczsed of having conspired against the present 
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government for its overthrow, in order to establish a Repub- 
lic. "They were acquitted by the jury, since it was proved 
that they had by no means conspired, but haq wtfered their 
opinions openly in the face of the whole people. * Yes, we 
desire the overthrow of this wretched government, we desire a 
Republic,” was the burden of all their speechós before the 
tribunal. 
* While on the one side thę earnest republicans draw, the 
sword and express their scorn in words.of thunder, the 
« Figaro ” flashes about and laughs and switches his light 
scourge in the most active fashion. He is inexhaustible in 
his wittjcisms about the * best republics *—an expression 
with which pdor Lafayette is taunted because, as is well 
«known, when he embraceqd Louis Philippe in front of the 
Hótel de Ville, he eried out, Vous ótes la meilleure rópubligue, 
A few days ago * Figaro ” remarked that people desired no 
more republies since they had seen the best. Just as wither- 
ingly it remarked, ore occasion of the debate over the civil 
list,e'* La metlleure rópublique cońte quinze millions.” 
<The republican party will never forgive Lafayette his 
blunder in having patronised the King. They taunt him 
with the fact that he had known Louis Philippe long enough 
to be able to foretell what was to be expected from him. 
Lafayette is now ill—ill with grief! Alas! the greatest 
hearts of both worlds, how sorrowfully must they feel 
that deceit of royalty! In vain, immediately after the 
Revolution, did Lafayette continually appeal to the Pro- 
gramme de VHótel de Falle, and call for the republican insti- 
tutions with which the nfonarchy was to be surrounded, and 
the fulfilment of similar promises; he was eried down by 
long-winded docirinatres, whoe proved, by means' of the 
English Revolytion ef 1688, that the people in 1830 had 
fought.only for the preservation of the Charte, and that all 
the sacrifices.and struggles had but one end—that of setting 
the younger line of the Bourbons in the pląceof the eldęr, 
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just.a8 in Brigland all was made right by setting the house 
of. Orangę ; in the place of the house of Stuart. Thiers, who 
dóes not Sddeed think with the doctrinańres, but is nt the 
present time the mouthpiece of the opinions of this party, 
has lately rendered them no small hssistance. This out-and- 
out indifferentist, who understands how to prćserve, in his 
style of writing, such a wonderful balance:of clearness, in- 
telligibility, and intuitive perception—this Groethe of poli- 
tics—is peręhance at this moment the mightiest upholder of 
the system of Casimir Perier ; and of a truth his brochure 
against Chateaubriand did nearly annihilate that Don Quixote 
of legitimacy, who sat so pathetically on his winged Resirfnte, 
whose sword was more glittering than sharp; and who fired 
precious stones of pearl instead of, good piercing balls of lead. 

In their displeasure at the lamentable'turn events had taken, 
many of the enthusiasts of freedom allow themselves to be 
carried away to the reviling ofe Lafayette. 

R *, R * e * * 

<"[he monotony of American life, its colourlessness, its 
citizen dullness would be still more unendurable in this land 
of theatres, vanity, fashion, and novelties. Nowhere in 
truth is the morbid passion for getting decerations so 
violent as in France. Perchance, with the exception of 
August Wilhelm Schłegel, there is no woman in Germany 
who is so eager to distinguish herself with a ribbon as the 
French are: even the July heroes who fouglit for liberty and 
equality would fain be decorated with a blue ribbon. 

* Although I despair,of a republic thriving in France, yet 
it cannot be denied that all thing» seem to tend to a re- 
publice ; that with the best people republican respect for the 
law has taken the place of the royalist reverence for 
persons; and that just as the opposition for fifteen years 
played a comedy with a king, now it carries on the same 
comedy with the rionarch$; and that the Tepublic will be 
the end pf'the song.for a short time at least, The Carlists 
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'favour this result, inasmuch as they regard ib as a necessary 

phase in order to get back the absolute monarchy of the 
elder line, On this account they bear themselve$ at present 
like the most zealous republicans; even Chateaubriand 
eulogises the republic, and calls himself a republican from 
inelination, fraternises with Marrast, ańd receives the acco- 
lade from Bóranger. The Gazette, the hypocritical Gazette 
dę France, pines at present for republican forms of govern- 
ment, for a plóbiscite, for primitive institutiong, £c. It is 
ludierous to see how priests swagger inthe disguise, and in the 
language of Sansculottism, how fiercely they coquette with 
the Ted: cap of Jacobinism. Such people ań such times 
beliere they can dare to revile Lafayette, and this serves 
%hem as a compensation $or their sour republicanism, and 
for the forced airs of liberty which they must take upon 
themselves. 

* Lafayette has fashioned* for himself a better column 
than that of the Plack de Vendome,.and a better statue than 
one'of metal or marble. Where is there any marble as pure 
as his heart? where is there any metal so strong as the 
truth of old Lafayette? In sooth, he was always one-sided, 
but one-sided in the way of a magnet-needle, which ever 
points to the north, and never by way of change vibrates to 
the south or to the east. Thus Lafayette for forty years 
has ever held the same language, and constantly points 
to North America: he it is who opened the Revolu- 
tion with a declaration of the rights of man; still to this 
hour does he persist*in this declaration, without which no 
salvation would be attafhable—one-sided man as he is with 
his one-sided heavenly lang ef liberty! ln truth he is no 
such genius as Napoleon was, in whose head the eagles of 
inspiration built thei? eyries, while the snakes of calculation 
coiled and clustered in his heart; but Lafayette has neither 
allowed himself to ke carried away by eagles nor to be misled 
by.anśkes, In his youth he was as wiseas'ań qld mhą: 
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now in his old age he is as fieny as he was in his youth—a 
defender of the people against the cunning of the great, a 
defender of the great against the wrath of the people, taking 
part both in their sufferings and in their combats: never 
overbearing and never despairing, equally strong and egually 
miłd, Lafayette remained ever equal to himself, and so in his 
one-sidedness and in conformity he continued ever stand- 
ing in the same place since the death of Marie Antoinette fo 
the present hour—a true Eckart of freedom, he remains ever 
the same, leaning on his sword, and warning men away from 
the entrance to the Tuileries,'that seductive Venusberg whose 
magical tonćs sound so enticingly 'and sweętly, and out of 
whose pleasant nets poor captives can never extricate them- 
selves. 

«The country people cherish the most affectionate rever- 
ence for Lafayette, and this the more that he himself has 
made of agriculture his chief octupation. Thispreserves in him 
his simplicity and freshness, which would be in peril of being 
lost by constant residencę in towns. Herein does he re- 
semble those grand republicans of primitive history who also 
grew their own cabbages, and hurried in times of diffieulty 
from the plough to the battle-field, or to the tribune, and, 
after being vietorious, returned to their agricultural labours. 
In his country seat, where Lafuyette passes the mildest part 
of the season, he is generally surrounded by active youths 
and pretty maidens, and about him a hospitality of the table 
and of the heart is ever predominant: there is much laugh- 
ing and dancing, for there is the cotrt of the sovereign 
people, there is every one considered as admiasible at court 
(hof-fdhug) who is the són of'hig own deeds and who has 
made no mósalliance with falsehood, and there is Lafayette 
master of the ceremonies. 

* But admiration of Lafayette is prevalent still more with 
the' middle classes proper, with met of business and small 
tślcra, than' with any other elnga. óf the people. '©hese deify 
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him. Lafayette, the founder of order, is' the god of these 
peópie. w "They respect him as a sort of' proridence on horse- 
back, as an ntmed guardian-chief of public Safety, as the 
"genius of freedom who „takes care at the same time that 
nothing iswtolen during the battle of freedom, and that 
every man keeps his own. The great army of publie 
order,” as Casimir Perier has named the National Guard, 
%he well-fed heroes with the great bearskin caps, wheórein 
are thrust the heads of shop-keepers, are beside themselves 
with delight when they speak of Lafayette, their old general, 
theig Napoleon of peace. Yes, he is the Napoleon of the 
petite bowrgeodsie, of those brave solvent people, of those 
„gossips the tailora and: glove-makers, who are too busy in the 
day to be able* to think*of Lafayette, but who sound his 
praises later in the evening with redoubled enthusiasm, so 
that one can well assert that about eleren o'clock, when móst 
Of the shops are cloged, the fame of Lafayette has reached 
its gulminating point. | 
*T have above made use of the word * master of the cere- 
monies.” I am reminded that Wolfgang Menzel, in his mean- 
ingless mocking way, named Lafayette a * master of cere- 
monieg to freedom ” when he gave account of his triumphal 
procession through the United States, and of the deputations, 
"addresses, and solemn speeches which that event brought 
forth. * Others, toó, less worthy people, cherish the error 
that Lafayette was an old man who wus made a sort of figure- 
head óf, or used as a machine. However, if thęse people 
saw him once at the Tripune, they would readily acknowledge 
that he is not merely a flag which men follow 'and swear by, 
but that hę himself is evef thę Gonfaloniere whose hands hold 
fast the good bąnner, the Oręfiamme of the people. Lafayette 
is perhaps the most remarkablę speaker in the „present 
Chamber of Deputies. „On: all haedfol „ OCCaBiORs; whenever: 
oe of, the great questichs af humańity : €oines bo be sębjech 
of debate, then „Lafuyefte rises to his fłęt, as |" 
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combat as a 2 yonth. His body *onły is weak and tottering, 
broken B8 it is by time and the battles of time, like ą hacked 
ańd beaten Old harness of" steel; and it is touching, when 
hó draga himself with it to the Tribune, and when he has 
reached this, his ancient post, how he draws a.leep breath 
and smiles. This smile, the bearing and the whole being of 
the man as he speaks at the Tribune, is undescribable. There 
lies therein so much graciousness, and at the same time sa 
much irony, that one is charmed as by a wonderful feeling 
of curiosity, as by a pleasant riddle. One is not certain 
whether that is the subtle manner of a French marquig, or 
whether it is the open plainness of an American citizen. The 
best qualities of the old rógime—chivalrousness, politeness, 
tact—arn here wonderfully combined with the best qualities 
of new citizen practices, with love of equality, absence of 
ostentation, and honesty. Nothing can be more interesting 
than when in the Chamber there is mention of the times of 
the past Revolution, and any one dissevers an historical 
event in doctrinatre fashion from its true bearings, and uses 
ib as an argument. Then Lafayette with a few words 
scatters to the air erroneous conclusions, while he illustrates 
or asserts the true sense of such an event by addition of the 
ciróumstanees connected with it. Even Thiers must in such 
cases lower his sails, and the great historiographer of the 
Revolution submits to the decision of its great living monu- 
ment, its general, Lafayette.” 

The lętter from which we quote was written ky after 
the „ineffectual ómeułe ahd conspirący of February 2, 1882, 
in which both Carlists and Republicans were found plotting 
together against the new governisent, In fact, as may be 
gathered from the foregoing letter of Heine's, the legitimist 
ot Carlist party have ever bden ready to urńte with any 
dnemies 'of any government of their country which did not 
rapródont: their ideas, for the purpose of overthrowing it; 
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they made common cause with Republicans against Louis 
Philippe as they made common cause with Buonapartists 
against M. Thiers. 'The Due de Fitzjames, then the Cory- 
phaus of the Carlist party, we find in Heine's letter leagued 
with ©avaignac, the leader of the Republicans, and with 
Blanqui, the son of a conventionnel, in a common bond of 
hatred against the Government of the Juste Milieu, and the 
tpulique incarnóe as represented by Louis Philippe. Hspe- 
cially to be remarked also is Heine's observatżon that the 
supporters of the Government were to be found amongst the 
middle-aged, whilst the young'and the old were generally to 
be seen in opposition : * 
, <10th February, 1832, 

* It is not wige to resuseitate the language of 1798, as is 
the case with the Amis du Peuple, who thereby, without 
dreaming of it, behave in as retrograde a fashion as the most 
zealous champions of the old*rógime. He who would fasten 
on again with wax the red blossoms which fall from the trees 
in spring behaves just as foolishly as he who plants withered 
lilies, cut off from their parent stem, in the sand. Repub- 
licans and Carlists are plagiarists of the past, and when 
they form an union it reminds one of those most absurd 
alliances to be found in lunatic asylums, where a common 

«oppression often brings the most dissimilar madmen into 
friendly relations, although the one who. believes himself 
to be Jehovah despises in the depths of his heart the other 
who gives himself out to be Jupiter. Thus this week we 
saw (reroude and Thouret, the editor of the Gazette and the 
editor of the Róvolution, stand*as allies before the Assizes, 
and as chorus behind thera stood the Duc de Fitzjames with 
his Carlists, and Cavaignac with his Republicans. Can there 
be a more revolting" contrast? In spite of my hostility to 
the Republicaps, it pains me to the soul when I see Repub- 
licans in such unworthy fellowship. Only on the same staffóld 
should they come in contact with those friendk of absollNsn: 
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and Jesnitiam, but never before the same Stoki 
Tfóre can be nothing more ridieulous than what the papers 
report aboużsthe conspirators of February 2 : there were four 
ex-cooks .of Charles X. and four Republicans, members of 
the Amis du Peuple, among them. I do not really believe 
that the last were engaged in this silly affair. | myself 
happened that same evening to be by chance in the assefnbly 
of the Amis du Peuple, and believe I may conelude from 
various circumstances that they were thinking rather of 
being attacked than of attacking. There were present about 
fifteen hundred men, pretty closely packed together in a hall 
which looked like a theatre. The citoyen Blanqui, son Of a 
conventionnel, made a long speech full of scorn against the 
bourgeotsie, the boutiguters who had chosen Lpuis Philippe, la 
boutique. incarnóe, for king, and that in their own interest, 
not in that of the people—du peuple qui wetait pas complice 
dwne. si andigne usurpatton. It was a speech full of spirit, 
honesty, and indignation. .In spite of alt republican severity, 
the old French gallantry was not lacking, and in the 'old 
spirit of French politeness the best places were reserved near 
the platform for the ladies, the ciłtoyennes. . The assembly 
had quite an odour of a bethumbed, sticky copy of the 
Momiteur of 1798. It consisted mostly of very young and of 
old people. In the first Revolution enthusiasm for liberty, 
„was prevałent mostly with men of middle age, among whom 
still youthful aversion to priestly deceit and terrible insolence 
was united with manly aims and resolutions. The younger 
people and. the quite old were. suppórters of the super- 
annuated rógime—the last, the silvór-haired old men, from. 
„custom ; the first, the Jeunesse goróe, from dislike of the 
citizen plainness of republicań manners. Now the reverse 
takes place, the especial enthasiasta for freedom consist of 
quite young and quite old people. These latter know from 
their jown 'experiencó the hoitors..of the old rógime, and they 
reudómbei with cdelight thó times of the first Revolution, 
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when they themselves were go full.of power and so great. 
The former, the young men, adore those times becanse they 
have a veritable thirst for sacrifice, because they feel of hereić 
mood, and yearn after great deeds, and because, too, they de- 
spise ałl niggardly pusillanimity and the shop-keeping selfish- 
ness of the present holders of power. "he middle-aged men 
are mostly wearied with the vexatious business of opposition 
during the Restoration, or are spoilt by remembrance oć the 
Imperial period, the violent thirst for praise gnd splendid 
military glory of which killed all citizen simplicity and all 
desire of freedom.  Besides wkich, this Imperial hero-period 
cost the lives of numbers who would still] have been men of 
middłe age, so that especially among these last only. a few 
"complete copies, are left of many years' issues. . . . . 
I left the hali and weht straight to a soiróe in the Faubourg 
Saint Germain. Nothing but lights, mirrors, flowers, naked 
shoulders, eau sucróe, straw-cdloured kid gloves, and unmeńń- 
ing talk. Moreover, such a triumphant joy overspread all faces, 
as though the victory of the old rógime was quite assured ; 
and while the cry of Vive la Rópubligue of the rue Grenelle 
resounded in my ears, I must perforce accept the positive 
assurance that the return of the enfant du miracle (Henri V.) 
and of the whole miraculous kindred was as good as settled. 
-I cannot omit to betray the fact that I saw two docłrinawres 
dance an Anglaise—they.only dance Anglaises. A lady in 
a white dress, on wbich there were green bees which looked 
like fieura-de-lys, asked me if they could depend on the aasist- 
ance of the Germans and the Qossacks. We woul account 
it the greatest honour, I assured her, to sacrifice our life and 
property again to the cąuse of the restoration of the old 
Bourbons. Do you not knów,” added the lady, * that this 
is the day ow which*Henry V, first took the communion as 
Duke of Bordęaux P” * What a great duy,” I answered, * for 
the friends of the throne and the altar—a holy day, gorthy 
to be sung by Lamartine |” 
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„A But while distręss and mieeries of all kinds are racking 
the vitals of the state, and foreign affairs, since the oecur- 
rences in Mały and since-Don Pedros expedition, have 
become more critically involved ; while all institutions, even 
those the most monarchical, are in danger ; whilę the political 
hurly-burly threatens all existences, yet Paris this winter 
is even the old Paris, the beautiful magie city which smiles 
so genially on youth while it inspires manhood with pae- 
sionate enthmsiasm, and gives to the aged the gentlest con- 
sołation. Here one can dispense with good fortune,” 
Madame de Staćl once said—a most happy saying, which, 
however, lost some of its value in'her mouth, since for a 
long period of her life she was unhappy only because she. 
could not live in Paris, and so Paris was for her good for- 
tune itself. Thus the patriotism of the French consists 
mostly in their passion for Paris, and when Danton forebore 
to fly * since he could not drag his country at the soles of his 
feet,” his meaning was that abroad he would have to do 
without the splendid life of Paris. But Paris is, in reality, 
France. France is only the country surrounding Paris. 
With the exception of beautiful landscapes, and the general 
amiable spirit of the people, France is quite a desert—at 
least, spiritually a desert. All that is distinguished in the 
provinces migrates early towards the capital, the centre of 
all light and splendour. 

Three weeks after this we find Heine ocecupying a whole 
letter with a caustie review of the political sympathies and 
leanings of the English people. The opinions of the English 
people and of English polititians occupied the world much 
in those days, and especially dt żhe crisis at which Heine 
wrote. Talleyranq,, then represented France at the London 
Conference which'sat and deliberated on the affażrs of Belgium, 
the revolution of which country—a contre-cqup of the July 
revołukion of France—had thrown all reactionary statesman 
intefconsternation. 
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Our limits compel us to omit further notice of this 
letter, characteristic as it is of Heine's political notions, and 
although it contains a very striking comparison between 
Casimir Perier and Canning, in wbich he gives a very 
fine portrait of the latter, drawn chiefiy from personal 
observation. 

Heine's next letter, dated March 25, 1882, was written 
vnder the infinence of sympathy with that wild and feverish 
passion which pervaded the hearts of FrencR liberals in 
the first years after the Revolution of July, and the passion 
for „erecting the tricolour into a standard of universal 
freedom, and, carrying aid in all directions to the efforts 
which oppressed nations were making for vindicating 
their nationalities or rścovering their liberties. It was 
the absence of all sympathy on the part of English poli- 
ticians with this yearning o* the French liberal which 
had given such bittęrness to "Heine's strictures on the policy 
of „ingland at this time ; and since it cannot be denied that 
the revolution in Belgium, the reform movement in England, 
the insurrection at Warsaw, and the uprisings in the 
Romagna and other parts of Italy, were movements in- 
spired by the contagious example of France, it need not be. 
wondered at that those who sympathised most deeply with 
the July Revolution, and regarded the government of Louis 
Philippe as its representative, should feel some indignation 
and shame at what seemed to them to be the supineness and 
lukewarmness of the English nation. 

Heine has elsewhere told us of the terrible emotions 
which the news of the fall of” Warsaw had created in the 
people of Paris and of their desire to avenge the fall of 
Poland. Nevertheless a war of propagąpda would hitve in- 
fallibly united the great powtrs of Europbzagainst France, 
and this the leading statesmen of France wek understood ; 
and when to the.diffculties which beset him. from włthout 
are added the difficulties which beset hine within, it rhust 
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bo; admitted: that Casimir Perieg's position was one of fedrful 

óntanglement ; and that, when all things are taken. into 
consideration, it was a bołd spirit, and one not unworthy of 
France, which directed the march of the French troops to 
Antwerp, which blockaded Lisbon, and occupied, Ancona in 
the face of Austria—exploits of which Heine speaks here so 
slightingly. In home politics, too, it was not only the 
political difficulties of the interior and the machinations of 
secret sociebies which the minister had to guard against: 
hunger was also in the land, speedily to be followed by 
cholera in one of its most awful visitations, and one in 
which the. great minister himself *was doomed to fall a 
victim. 

More interesting details will also be found here of the 
proćeedings of the Legitimist and Buonapartist factions. 
Prints of the young Duc da Bordeaux were exhibited in the 
shop-windows to excite the conipassion of the people, in the 
same way as the photograph of the young Louis Napoleon 
has been exhibited of late. Louis Philippe he still pursues 
in'tbe same bantering way for not coming forward as the 
chąmpion of European liberty. He says nothing of him, 
however, so amusing as the story he told later of the king on 
the authority of a friend. This friend took him to the 
Palais Royal, immediately after his arrival in Paris, that 
he might have a sight of the new king, and told him he 
could always get a sight of him for five franca. *For five 
francs!* I eried'with astonishment ; * does he then exhibit 
himself for money?” *No, but he is exhibited for money, 
and in the following way:* There is a band of claqueure, 
. sellers of theatre-tickets, and ghch rascals, who offer to show 
the. king to every stranger for five francs, promising, 
if he would give them ten, that he shodld see”the | king raise 
his eyes to heaven and łay his hand demonstratively on his 
hóarji; but if the stranger would go as far as twenty, he 
shóulid hear the king sing the Marseillaise, - When the 
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fellows got the five-franc piece they went and raised a cry 
of Vive le rot! with loud cheers under the royal windows, 
and then his gracious majesty appeared on the'terrace and 
bowed and went in. If, however, they got ten francs, they 
cried rauch louder, and made gestures as though they were 
possessed, when the king came, who then in sign of silent 
emotłon lifted his eyes to heaven and laid his hand on his 
hęart. The English, however, often paid twenty francs, *and 
then, when the king appeared on the terrace, thee Marsetllatse 
was sung and howled out so fearfully that Louis Philippe at 
last, perhaps to put an end to the song, was forced to join in 
too. * He made a bow, laid his hand on his heart, and struck 
up the Marseullaise. 
” Heine wisely,does not vouch for the truth of this story ; 
however, as the following and other letters show, the 
poor king, if not tortured jn this, way, might very well have 
_been so. 

<'The expedition to Belgium, the blockade of Lisbon, the 
occupation of Ancona, are the three characteristie and heroic 
actions wherewith the Juste milieu has made its power, its 
wisdom, and its nobility felt in foreign affairs: in home 
affairs it earned for itself just as glorious laurels in the 
galleries of the Palais Royal, in Liyous, and in Grenoble. 
„Never did France stand so low in the eyes of foreign nations, 
never once since the time of the Poinpadour and the Dubarry. 
It is to be seen now that there is something even more 
lamentable than a government of mistresses. .In the boudoir of 
a dame gałante there is, moreover, always more honour to be 
found than on the counter of a binker. So even in the oratory 
of Charles X. national dignity was not utterly forgotten, and 
Algiers was conquered for us even from thence. Inorder 
that our humiiation* shall be*complete, it is now said that 
this conquest ig to be abandoned. These last scraps of the 
honour of France are to.be sacrificed to The treacherouifhope 
of .alliance with England. 
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*In home affairs the contractions and distractions are 
grown so intolerable that even a German would lose patience. 
The French are like the damned in the hell of Dante, whose 
actual condition was so unbearable that they desired a change 
even if it were only for the worse. Sois it explained thut 
the Legitimist rógime for the Republicans, and the Republice 
for the Legitimists, appear far more desirable than the 
quagmire which lies between both forms of government, ang 
in which they are now sticking. This common torture makes 
allies of them. They have not the same heaven, but the same 
hell, and there is a wailing and gnashing ofteeth. * Fwe la 
Rópublique ! Vive Henm V.!* 

<Louis Philippe takes care now not to bring forth the 
words Valmy and Jemappes so frequently. «Fe feels that in. 
these words there was always a promise, and he who had 
them in his mouth should seek after no quasi-legitimacy, 
should be no upholder of aristocratie institutions, should not 
entreat for peace in the way he does, should not let France 
be injured without exacting reparation, should not give up 
the liberties of the rest of the world to their executioners. 
Louis Philippe ought, much rather to base his throne— that 
throne which he owed to the confidence of the people—on the 
confidence of the people. He should surround it with repub- 
lican institutions, as he promised, according to the testimony 
of the most stainless citizen of both worłds. 'The lies of 
the charter must be abolished, but Valmy and Jemappes must 
become truths; Lonis Philippe must fulńl what he has 
promised symbolically all his life through. He must again 
stand as schoolmaster befąrć the globe, as he did in Świtzer- 
ląnd, and declare openly :—Seć those fair countries, the men 
therein are all free, all equal; and if you little fellows do 
not keep that fact in your memory, yo shalk have the rod. 
Yes, Louis Philippe must stand at the hegd of European 
liberdy, and fuse its interesta with his own—identify himself 
and freedom ; and as one of his predecessors spoke out boldły, 
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« Ioótat c'est mot,” so must he ery out with greater self-con- 
sciousness, ** La ltbertć c'est mot.” 
% * * * * . * 
<'The Carlists are of opinion that the new throne will 
break ap in $he autumn, but that, if it does not, then ib will 
hold together for four or five years. The Republicans will no 
longór commit themselves to definite prophecies : enough, 
they say, the future is ours. And therein perhaps they are 
right. Although up to the present time they haVe ever been 
the dupes of the Carlists and Buonapartists, yet tle time 
may come when the activity of both these parties will have 
served only thę interests of the Republicans. They reckon, 
therefore, so much the more on the activity of the Carlista 
and the Buonapartists, sińce they themselves can neither 
set the masses in motion by gold or by sympathy. Gold 
now, however, flows in rich streams out of the Faubourg 
Saint Germain, and. whatevór can be bought is bought. 
Unfortunately there i is in Paris always too much of this in 
the market, and people think that the Carlists in this month 
have made great progress. Many men who have great 
interest with the people are said to kave been purchased. 
The pious Intrigues of the black-coats in the provinces are 
known. There is a creeping and hissing'and lying every- 
"where in the name of God. Everywhere is the picture of 
the fnfant du miracle exposed, and one sees him in the 
most sentimental positions. Here he lies on his knees and 
prays for the weal of France and his unhappy subjects, in 
the most pathetie fashion ; there he is climbing up a Scotch 
mountain in a Highland costutnęy without any leggings. 
« Matin I > said a workman Sk was looking at the picture by 
my side before a print-shop, * ? On le reprósente sans ciulotte, 
mańg nous savona quil st Jóswite”” In another picture he is 
repregented in tears, with his sister by his side, and there- 
under pre these sentimental lines— 


O! que j'al donce souvenance 
Du bean pays de mon £nfance! 
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Songs and poema which celebrate the yóung Henri are cirś 
„oulated in great number, and tey are well paid for. There 
was once a Jacobite party in England, and now we have 
here'a Carlistio one. 

<Tn the meanwhile the Buonapartist poetry is far more 
significant and dangerous for the Government. There is 
not a grisette in Paris who does not sing and feel Bóranger's 
Śonga, 'This Buonapartist poetry is best understood by the 
people, and” the poets,great and small, would make use of 
this enthusiasm of the masses to advance their own popu- 
larity. Victor Hugo, for example, whose lyre yet resgunds 
with the consecration hymn of Ch arles X., has begun, with 
that romantie audacity which characterises his genius, to celę 
brate the Emperor. The paternal relatites of the young 
Napoleon are in correspondence with such poets, and trust 
to make use pf their inspired lyres at the right time. People 
are of opinion that the son of *żhe mag” has only to appear 
tą put an end to the present Government.” 

ft was ab this period, in the midst of the carnival, as 
Eugóne Sue has portrayed it in some horrible pages of the 
6 Mystóres de Paris,” that the cholera in its first fury broke 
down upon Paris. It had been cereeping nearer and nearer, 
people had fled to Paris ont of Hamburg and London, when, 
all at once it sprang up jp the midst of the unsnspectink 
capital, and raged on all sides with unresisted fury. The de- 
sorłption which Heine gives of the pestilence, but of which 
we are.able to give but a fragment, may indeed be placedę 
side by side with the well-known pęges of Thucydides, Lutre- 
| a. mt Boccaccio, and not suffer by the comparison — 

śPeople had been looking out for the pestilence with go 
mich the dess anxiety since it was repórted from London 
that it had snatched awaj proportionably few persońs, 
z y were the Farisianą thronging alóhge the Bóulevktds 
© dny of the mi-caróme where maąks were to be segh 

wkieh tith. cańcatute, and by the kelp'of bad paint and de- 
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formity, made a jest of all fear of the chólera und of the sick- 
ness itself, On the same evening the public dancing-places 
were móre thronged than ever; boisterous laughter nearly 
drowned the loudest musie ; the dancers made themselves bot 
with the chąhut, a by no meąns Very equivocal dance, and 
they took ices and cool drinks ; when suddenly the merriest of 
the fiarlequins was awure of an excessire chill in his legs, and 
taking off his mask, to the wonder of every one he had a 
violet-blua face. People then thought the matter waa no 
joke—-laughter ceased, and more carriages full of people were 
convejed to the Hóteł Dieu, the central hospital, where they 
nrrived in thęir strange carnival dresses and died imme- 
diately, Some in the first panie believed that contagion 
Was eommunicated by tottch, and the older inmates of the 
Hótel Dieu raised ghastly cries of terror; those who died 
were, as they say, 80 quickly buried that their parti-coloured 
carnival dresses were not even taken off them, and, merrily 
ns SĘ; passed thelr lives, so merrily they lie in their 
graves.” 

The sanitary regulations which were introduced by the 
authorities and the police served to increase the terror and 
confusion. " An attempt to cleanse the streets brought about 
an ćmeułe among the chzffonniers and revendeuses, who regarded 
„the dirt of Paris as their own yested interest: rumours of 
poisoners, as is always the case under such circumstances, 
became current, and people who were found with a sachet of 
„eamphor about them were as liable to be knocked, on the 
head as disseminttors of poison, as a poor woman was at the 
fall of the Commune, when the'possessing a phial of oil or 
vinegar was cohsidered proof of her being a późroleuse. People 
filed from Paris Bo rapidly that 120,000 passports were żiven 
out at the beginning Of April. *Heine, however, remained be- 
hind, śnd devoted himself to nursing his cousin Carl, who had 
fallen sick in the french capital,—an aot o? devotion for which 
Ćarl Heine showed little gratitude wkien the seascń arrived 
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in which he could show it. Heine tells us that at that time 
a deathly stillness reigned all over Paris : a stony earnestness 
"lay on all faces. For many evenings together there were only 
a fow forms to be seen on the Boulevards, and those hastened 
rapidly past one another with their hands or handkerchiefs to 
their moutbs. The theatres were as though dead. When 
Heine entered into a salon the people wondered to seć him 
stiłł in Paris since he had no business to detain him. Still he 
remained, aad wrote, as he says, his bulletin from the battle- 
field in the midst of the battle. 

<That the number of the dead were nof,” he says, * accu- 
rately known, or that people were cbnvinced „of the inaccu- 
'racy of the numbers which were given, filled spirits with a 
vague horrot, and immeasurabl y exalted the terror of tle 
hour. "In fuct the journals have since then confessed that in 
one day,*en the 10th of,April, there died two thousand 
persons, The people would nót allow themsblves to be offi- 
cially deceived, and continually complatned that more people 
died than was given out. My hairdresser told me thać an 
old lady of the Faubvurg Montmartre sat the whole night at 
the window to count the corpses which were carried by. She 
counted nearly three hundred, whereupon she herself, as the 
morning broke, was seized with the frost and cramps of the 
cholera, and soon departed. Wherever people looked in 
the streets they beheld funeral processions, or, what was yet 
more sorrowful, hearses which no one followed. Yet these 
too failed at last, and I saw coffins carried in hackney- 
coaches : they were placed in the middle so that the twó 
encls projected out of the side windóws. More revolting was 
it to behold the huge furniture-waggons which are made use 
of' ineremoving goods driven Found like corpse-omnibuses — 
omnibus mortuis, and laden „in the dtferent streets with 
coffins, which they thus conveyed to the cemeteries by dozens 
at a time.” 

(Tt vas,” ho, wrote in a postacript penned subsegnently 
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to this, accouńt, * a time of terror much more awful thźn that 
of the 'Revolution, since the executions were so rapid and so 
secret. It was a disguised executioner, who went through 
Paris with an invisible gutllotine ambulanie. << We are put 
-in the gack one after another,” said my servant to me every 
morning, with a sigh, as. he reported to me the number of 
the dead or the departure of an acquaintance. The expres-, 
sion * put in the sack”* was no figure of speech : there was a 
dźficiency of coffins, and the greater part of the dead were 
buried in sacks. As I last week passed by a publice building 
and saw the merry people in the interior, —the lively little 
Frenchmen skipping abeut, the neat little chatterboxes of 
French women who were there smiling and jesting as they 
uigde their purchases—1 regnembered that during the time of 
the cholera many hundreds of white sacks stood here piled 
one above the other, each one of „which contalned a Górpse, 
and that very few voices, but these so much the more ghastly, 
were to be heard there—namely, the voices of the corpse- 
watćhers, who counted the sacks over with wondrous indiffe- 
rence to the grave-diggers—and the latter again, while they 
loaded their cars with them, repeated the numbers in a grum- 
bling undestone, or perhaps explained sharply aloud that 
thęy had given them a sack *too little, whereupon a very 
strange altercation would arise. I remember also how two 
Title boys stood near me with a piteous look, and that one of 
them asked me if I could tell him in which sack his father was.” 
Casimir Pórier fell, as has already been said, a vietim to 
this awful scourge, and Heine gives this account "of his 
funeral, in which, however? he fails to exhibit much power of 
appreciation or much generosity. He could not forgive him, 
for not going to war to please tlte Hambach patriots.  : 
' May 27, 1832. 
'4 Qasimir Pórięr has humiliated France in order to keep 
up the qiótationa of "Change. „He sołd the" liberties of 
s*VOL. II. " | od 
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Hurope.at the price of a short and shameful peace for France. 
- He formed alliance with the Sberrt of slavery, and with what 
is basest in. ourselves, with. selfishness, so that thońsands of 
the noblest of men were crushed in sorrow and misery, in 
shame and humiliation. He has made ridiculous the dead 
in the graves of July, the poor slain of the great week who 
did not fight for the younger line of the Bourbons, and he 
has'so horribly disfigured life for the living that they them- 
selyes must.needs envy the dead. He has extinguished the 
hoły fire, shut the doors of the temple, vexed the gods, and 
broken hearts; he: has spiritually disarmed France, while 
giving to her enemies time to arm themselves to a tenfold 
mightier power. „And yet I would vote that Casimir Pórier 
should be placed in the Panthęon, in the great house-uf 
honour which bears the golden insvription « Aue grands 
hommes la patrie reconnaissance,” for Casimir Pórier was a 
great man. | 
<There was the most frigid indifference shown at Perier's 
funeral, as there was at his death. It wasa spectacle just iike 
any other : the weather was fine, and hundreds of thousands of 
men. were on their legs to seę, the funeral procession, which 
dragged itself in all its prolixity and indifference along the 
Boulevards to Póre-la-Chaise. On many faces there was a 
smile, on others the most inexpressive work-a-day look, on ' 
most.men ennui. [he military present were numberless, as was 
hardly fitting for the.peace-hero of a system of disarmament. 
There were many Nąfłonal (iuards and. gendarmes, artillery- 
men with their. cannon, which last. kad good reason for 
modrning dince they had. a <good time of it under Perier— 
just.a.sinecure. The people. aqdmired all with a wonderful 
apathy ; ib exhibited neither Rate nor love; the fqe of enthu- 
sia$m was dead, and indifferegce presided over his mourning 
prócession. The only truly sorrowful personages among the 
mourners were thectwo sons of ithe deceased, . who, in.long 
motirning. cloaks, and with pale faces, walked behind the 
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hearse. They were two young men of about twenty years of 
age, low in stature, somewhat stout, of an exterior which 
betrayed more opulence than intelligence. I saw them both 
this winter at all the balls, merry of aspect and rosy- 
cheeked. On the coffin were laid tricolour flags draped in 
black. The tricoloured flags, however, had no need to 
mourf for Casimir Pórier's death. Like a silent reproval 
they lay sorrowfully on his coffin, these flags of freedom 
wfiich had endured such humiliation through his default. 

The opposing parties of the time seized on the oppor- 
tunity of the funeral ceremonies of public characters as 
occasions for making a public demonstration. The friends 
of the government of the Juste milteu had rallied round the 
coffR of Casimir„Pórier ate Póre-la-OChaise: about a year 
previously the people Rad yoked themselves to the funeral 
car of the corwentionnel Grógoire, formerly Bishop of Blois ; 
in less than a mohth after the* death of Casimir Pórier the 
Republicans found an dpportunity to make a similar demon- 
stratłon on the death of General Lamarque, a popular 
favourite and a member of the Chamber of Deputies. This 
demonstration of the Republican party, however, ended 
tragically: a desperate conflict took place between the Re- 
publicans on the one side and the troops and the National 
Guard on the other—a conflict, the intensity of which proved 
to what a degree of exaltation and sacrifice the youth of 
Paris were then capable of rising in defence of a beloved 
idea. The chief result of the conflict was, however, to 
strengthen the hands of the government and to create a 
closer union between Louis Philippe and the bowrgeoisie as 
was evidenced by the review gf the National Guard, of which 
Heine gives an acćount. - 


, < June 11, 1882. 
* Unhappy Lamarque | how much blood has thy funeral 
cost! And they were no hired or forced glatliatars who 
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allowed themselves thus to be massacred, in order to 
add interest to a vain funeral parade by a sham-fight. They 
were the blooming enthusiastic youth of France, who 
sacrificed their blood for their most sacred eonvictions, for 
the most generous dreams of their soul. It, was the best 
blood of France which fiowed in the Rue Saint Martin, and 
I do not believe there was braver fighting at Thermopyle 
than at the entrance of the little streets of Saint Móry and 
of Aubry des Bouchers, where finally a mere handful of some 
sixty Republicans defended themselves and beat back twice 
the troops of the line and the National Guards. The old 
soldiers of Napoleon declare that the fight in the Rue Saint 
Martin belongs to the greatest heroic actions of modern 
times. The Republicans performed miracles of valour,* ahd 
the few to whom life remained by no means prayed to be 
spared. AJI the inquiries which I, as my duty required, 
conscientiously made confirm this. They were stabbed 
down for the most part by bayonets and by National Guards. 
Some Republicans, as soon as they saw that further resist- 
ance was Yain, advanced with open breast against their 
enemies, and allowed themselyes to be shot down. When 
the corner house of the Rue Saint Móry wńs taken, a 
student of the cole d Alfort mounted with a flag to the 
roof, cried Vive la Rópublique ! and then threw himself dow;i 
riddled with bullets. In a house whose first storey was still 
held by Republicans, the soldiers forced their way in and 
broke down the stairs; the former, however, not to fall into 
the hands of their enemies, put an end to themselves, and 
only a roomful of corpses Was left for the victors, This was 
told me in the Church of Saintę Móry, and I was obliged to 
' support myself by leaning on the pedestal' of the statue of 
aint Sebastian, in order net to sinke with emotion, ańd I 
"e like a child. 

5 As to the nurhber of those who fought i in the Rue Saint 
Martin, there js nothing known for certain. I believe at the 
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commencement there were about two hundred Republicans 
collected there, who, however, at last, as above suggested, in 
the course of June 6 melted away to sixty. Not one was 
there who bore a well-known name, or who had been known 
before ds a distinguished champion of republicanism. This 
fact again is a sign that at the present time no heroic names 
resound in France, but that is in no wise because there 
i5,a lack of heroes. 
< It would be wrong to think that the heroes'of the Rue 
Saint Martin belong to the lower classes, or to the populace, 
as the expression is ; no, they were for the most part students, 
handsome youpg men Of the ficole d'Alfort, artists, jour- 
nalists, energetic, industrious fellows, also some workmen, 
who carry very fine hearts *under their rough jackets. At 
the convent of Saint Móry young men only appear to have 
fought, at other places only old people. | 
* * | * * * * * 
40n the day above mentioned, June 8, so many people 
went to the Morgue that one had to form queue there, as 
though the opera of * Robert le Diable * was about to be 
given. I was forced to wait there almost an hour before I 
could get in, and had time enough to observe in detail that 
gloomy building. It was melancholy to see how anxiously 
"some people regarded the dead, always afraid of finding the 
person they sought. There were two horrible scenes. A small 
boy beheld his dead brother, and remained silent as though 
rooted to the ground. A young girl found there her dead 
lover, and fell down in a, swoon with a shriek. As I knew 
her I undertook the sad office of conducting the inconsolable 
child to her home. She bełonged to a milliner's shop in my 
neighbourhood where eight young ladies work, who are all 
republicans. "Their Admirers £ró all thorough young repub- 
licans. ln my,house I am the only royalist.” 
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* Paris, June 10. 

Since eanliest morning there has been perpetual drum- 
ming. To-day there is to be a grand review. My servant 
tells me that the Boulevards, especially the whole line 
from the Barrere du Tróne to the Barriere de t Ktoilę, are 
covered with troops of the line and National Guards. Louis 
Philippe, the father of his fatherland, the conqueror of tke 
Catilines of June 5, Cicero on horseback, the foe of the guil- 
lotine and of paper money, the stay of life and of the shop- 
keepers, the citizen king, will exhibit himself in a few hours 
to his people: a long hurrah will greet him ;.he will be very 
much touched, he will press the hands of many, and. the 
police will take care that there Are especidl precautions for 
safety and against extra-enthusiasm.” 


_ | < Paris, June 11. 

< Wonderful weather favoured the review of yesterlay. 
On the Boulevards, from the Barrtere du T'rone to the 
Barrtóre de VEtotle, there were perhaps 50,000 National 
Gruards and troops of the line, and a countless number of 
spectators were either on foot or at the windows awaiting 
with curiosity to see how the king would look and how the 
people would receive him after such extraordinary events. 
About one o'clock his Majesty arrived with his staff of 
generals in the vicinity of the Porte Saint Denis. "The king 
rode, nęt in the middle, but on the right-hand side, where 
the National Guards stood, and the whole way along he 
leaned down sideways from his horse, in order to shake 
hands with them. As he carpe Kack the same way two hours 
after, he rode on the left side, and followed the same 
manceuyre, so that I should'not wonder if to-day he' had 
pains in his chest ór if he had a rib put out in consequence ot 
the strained position which he kept up so long. This astonish- 
ing attitude of the king was truly inconceivable. He was 
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forced, too, to smile continually. But under the fat friend- 
liness of that face I believe there lay much sorrow and care. 
The aspect of the man has inspired me with the deepest 
cómpassion. He has very much altered since I saw him 
this yeńr at a ball at the Tuileries. The fiesh of his face, 
then red and firm, was yesterday loose and yellow : his black 
whiskers are now become quite grey, so that he looks as 
though his cheeks had since then had many a fit of panit on 
account of present and future blows of destiny: at least it 
was a sign of sorrow that he had not thought about dyeing 
his whiskers black. His cocked hat, which was pressed 
down over his forehead, gave him a peculiarly unhappy look. 
He seemed to beg with his eyes for kindly feeling and for- 
giveness. Ofa truth it wAs now to be perceived from his 
aspect that he had put us all in a state of siege. But this 
cireumstance seemed not to excite.the least ill-feeling towards 
him, and I must testify to the fact that great applause 
greąted him everywhere ; those especially whose hands he 
had shaken raised after him a furious roar of cheers, and 
from a thousand voices rang the startling cry of Vive le 
rod! I saw an old lady give her husband a severe dig in the 
ribs because he had not cried Joud enough. A bitter feeling 
„seized hold of me when I thought that a people who sur- 
rounded with their exultations the poor hand-squeezing 
Louis Philippe were the same French who had so often 
seen Napoleon Buonaparte go by with his marble Cesarian 
face, immovable eyes, and unapproachable imperial hands. 
After Louis Philippe hąd finished the review, or rather 
had touched all the troops, as' though to convinee him- 
self that they „really existed, the military uproar lasted 
for several hours longer. The . different corps were: con- 
tinually shouting „out: compliments to each other as they 
marched by. Vive la ligne! shouted the National Guards, 
and the line shouted Vive la Garde Natiohale! They frater- 
nised. 'The soldiers of the line and the-Nationa] Guards 
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were'to be seen wrapped in symbolic embraces: in the same 
way, in symbolie action, they divided their sausages, their 
bread, and their wine. Not the slightest disorder took place. 
<]I must not fail to mention that the cery of Vive la 
Zabertć! was the most common, and when these words were 
shouted forth out of the deep breast through so many 
thousand throats, one found oneself composed and chceerful 
in sbite of the state of siege and the establishment of the 
courts martial. But that signifies that Louis Philippe will 
never oppose publice opinion ; he will always seek to discover 
its most urgent requirements, and act accordingly. That is 
the weighty significance of yesterday*s review. Louis 
Philippe felt the need of seeing his people in the mass, to 
convince himself that it had ńot taken *in dudgeon his 
cannon-shots and his ordonnances, and did not consider him 
a rank king of violence, and that no other misunderstanding 
existed. "The people, however, desired to see Louis Philippe 
face to face, in order to convince itself that he was ever,the 
submissive courtier of its will, and remained ever obedient and 
devoted to him. It may be said, therefore, that the people 
reviewed its sovereign : it helił its review of the king, and 
expressed its supreme satisfaction at his manceuvres.” 

In the summer of 1882, Heine went to Normandy, and 
visited Havre, Dieppe, and Rouen, from each of which 
places he wrote letters demonstrative of the spirit and 
movement of the provinces and of the character of the time. 
The letter which be despatched from Dieppe was written im- 
mediately after the death of the, Due de Reichstadt, and 
registers for us the impreśsion made thereby in the pro- 
vinces. "The veneration of the name of Napoleon among the 
peasantry of France must be aceounted one of the strongest 
proofs of the inconsistencies of uneducated human nature. 
As Heine tells us, he found some portrait pf Napoleon in 
almost every peasant's house, and generally there in the 
place where should have been the picture of the son of the 
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family, whom that very Napoleon had been the means of 
getting slaughtered on the battle-field. What tears and 
what indignation have not been lavished on the 10,000 victims 
of the French Revolution ! while the two millions of men in 
the prime of life who were butchered to make imperial holi- 
days for a faithless and insatiable soldier, seem to be worthy 
of fittle more regard in the eyes of most people, and even of 
Listory, than if they had been so many sheep. Strangeę+too, 
is it here to notice that on the death of the Duc de Reich- 
stadt no one seems at first to have had a thought of Louis 
Napoleon, the eousin of the deceased prince, as the next 
chief and sustainer of the Buonapartist faction. 

In the letter written from Rouen are to be found some 
effsłous details qbout the intrigues of the Carlist party, still 
more implacable eneniies than the Buonapartists of the new 
rógime ; but we refrain from adding to our pages by insert- 
ing more of this correspondeńce, pregnant as the whole of it 
is with historie intertst. 

These letters of a great poet, giving the reflections of his 
own and other judgments on the events and passions of an 
extraordinary time, cannot but. be, as Heine himself would 
fain believe, of value to the historian. The fragments of 
those we have given prove sułficiently that eren at this time, 
„when he was in the prime of his intellectual faculties, he 
was open to the charge of political inconsistency. But since 
there is hardly a leading politician of our time who has not 
begun by adoring what he afterwards broke in pieces, and by 
endeavouring to break i in pieces what he afterwards' adored, 
a poet may claim something" of the pardon accorded to 
hand-to-mouth politiciang when he descends to tygat of 
politics. Heint ends even in these letters by according 
much more benevolence to thą government of Louis Philippe 
than he did at first, and in his subsequent correspondence 
we shall find still more progress-in this direction ; indęcd, he 
shows himself capable of appreciating the leading principles 
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of every party with the exception of those of the Legitimista 
and the Ultramontanes, for whom he entertained the deepest 
aversion—an aversion which led him to under-estimate 
their strength and their worth: Catholicism especially he 
could never bring himself to regard with tolerance. 

It was indeed a wondrous and a discórdant epoch: the 
wild and burning hopes of the French Revolution still lived 
on in many hearts, and high enthusiasm both for the glories 
of the past and for noble dreams of the future were still 
capable of firing the hearts of men. The age of steam and 
iron had not yet commenced ; the first railway was not yet 
laid down. a : 

Heine at this time, both by race and education, was more 
prone to seek for inspiration in the hopes of the future tfian 
in the traditions of the past. We shall see, however, how 
gradually disease and disappointment chilled nearly to death 
the warm hopes of a generous' heart, and how the darkness 
of a dissolving and faithless scepticism disfigured more and 
more the brightness of his intelligence. 
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CHAPTER V. 
BÓRNE AND SAINT SIMONIANISM. 


HEINE's róle of political correspondent for the *Allge- 
meine Zeitung” was destined to come, for a time at least, 
to a speedy end, and it was not until eight years later that 
circumstances enabled him to resume his place in the 
columns of that journal. 

His articles on * French affairs” had not failed to attract 
the very general attention as well of the despotic govern- 
ments of the continent and its officials as of the revolutionary 
party. Some of his essays had been published whole in the 
< Tribune,” a French Republican newspaper ; and the *' Temps,? 
4 journal conducted in the interest of the French government, 
complained bitterly in the „beginning of 18532, that the 
< Allgemeine Zeitung” was publishing articles hostile to the 
government of Louis Philippe, and that while the German 
censorship allowed not an expression to appear reflecting on 
their own absolute monarchs, it showed not the slightest 
consideration for 'the citizen-king. 

The ministers, however, who then held the fate of Ger- 
ipany in their hands, did not need the warnings of a French 
journal to call. their atterttiop to the peculiar character of 
Heine's letters. "The < Allgemeine Zeitung” being the jour- 
nal the móst head in diplomatte and official circles in Ger- 
many, the wonder is that Heine's letters found admigsion 
into ita dólumns at'all. The affected moderation of Heine, 
ahd hisrópeated ńdsertions that he was nio republican, did not 
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blind the quieker-witted statesmen of the day to their real 
purport, differing in this from the duller wits in the „ranks of 
the liberal party, who found occasion to treat Heine as an 
apostate from their ranks, in the very mask he had as: 
sumed in order to enable him to preach liberał doctrines. 
Metternich and his ally, the publicist Gentz, especially, 
both of whom were admirers of Heine's poetry, saw at 
once ełearly into the character of the game the exiled poet 
was playing, and were perfectly aware of the tendency of his 
writings. The whole aim of these statesmen was to keep the 
minds of men in a state of tutelage throughont the limits of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and to prevent the dęstructive ideas 
of the French Revolution from gaining an entrance into it at 
all; and here was a writer endearzouring to.seduce the Ger- 
man reader into taking a passionate interest in the struggles 
of połitical parties, in the. licence of political debate, and 
judging all events and actions By the principles of the French 
Revolution—a writer whose chief imputation against the 
government of Louis Philippe was that it was not revolution- 
ary, and was not prepared to carry on a war of revolutionary 
propaganda all over Europe. The cunning Metternich was, 
however, too wise by any open assault on the * Allgemeine 
Zeitung,” to direct public attention to these productions of 
Heine more than it had been already directed; so he in- 
stracted his seribe, Gentz, to write a private friendly letter 
to Cotta, the proprietor of the paper, on the subject. The 
adroit Gentz, who always kept a well-pointed condottiere 
pen at the service of despotism, took his seat at his desk 
and wrote a letter to old Cotta, which was a8 good as a e 
mand' to keep the columns of the * Allgemeine" closed" 
Heine for the future. 

«Głentz, then, in a: cordial letter to his noble friend; mein 
edler Freund, the old Baron, called attention to the fact thaż 
the « Allgemeine Zeiturg” had dyring thię last, „Hix months 
done more thap any other paper in Eutópe to make war 
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inevitable by their continual depreciation of the ministry of 
Casimir Perier, and of the government of Louis Philippe— 
from whom alone peace was to be looked for—and yet one 
could not expect that the proprietor of the * Allgemeine 
Zeitung” wąg one of those who looked to war eithęr of a 
counter-revolutionary or of a revolutionary character, for the 
salvAtion of Europe. 

Heine's articles, entitled * French Affairs, had filled: the 
measure up to overflowing. *What, says the adventurer 
Grentz, *What an accursed adventurer, *ein verruchter 
Abenteuret,” like Heine, whom I allow to have merit as a 
poet,—-yea, I even love him, and therefore no personal hatred 
stirs me against him—what he wants and aims at when he 
pitskes into thę mud tha present French Gorernment, I 
cannot here take the* trouble to enquire, although it can 
easily be divined. It seems to me, however, that the un- 
limited contempt with which 'these fellows speak of the most 
estimable people of” the middie class ought to turn this 
class against them. An article in the supplement of 
April 18 begins with the declaration * that never, not even in 
the times of a Pompadour and Dubarry, did France appear 
so ignomirtiously in the eyes of foreign nations as it did now, 
and that more honour was to be found in the boudoir of a 
femme galante than in the parlour of a banker.* What 
must an intelligent merchant think of this? As for priest- 
hood and nobility, that they have renounced; they are done 
for: reqwiescanł in pace! When, however, men like Perier 
and their followers—that is, officials, bankers, landed pro- 
prietors, and merchants—are to be more held in horror than 
"old princes, counta, apd barons, who is to govern the 
nations P | | 

Baron Cotża, worthy, libergl-minded man as | he was, On 
the receipt of such a persuasive epistle from the chief of the 
rogal-imperial "Ohżncery, and seeing the Liberal German 
newspapóts falligg, about him thiek as autumn leaves by 
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decrees of suppression from the * Bund,” understood that le 
„kad no alternative, and intimated to Heine that his corre- 
Spondence must ceage.. This reactionary measure had, how- 
ever, precisely such effect on Heine as might have been 
expected. Hitherto he had shrunk from identifying himself. 
with the extreme German revolutionary party; but now, 
stung by this arbitrary exclusion from a field of literary 
activity, he threw aside for the moment all moderation. 
He collected all his political essays on * French Affairs" into 
a volume, including in it all those which the * Allgemeine 
Zeitung * had not thoughtit prudent to publish, and inserting 
in those already published all the passages which the Bava- 
rian censors had struck out, and he headed the collection with 
such a preface as must inevitakly exasperate all Gerziun 
authorities and debar him from returning home to his 
country. 

The decrees of the Diet issued under the empires of 
Austria and Prussia on June 28, 1832, which suppressed 
such local representative institutions as yet subsisted in 
Germany, served still more to rouse the poet to that height 
of indignation which found vent in the preface to the volume 
now published, a preface which was nothing less than an 
arraignment before the bar of history and of justice of the 
two leading Grovernments of Germany for betrayal of the 
trust and confidence of their people, and for violated pro- 
mises and protestations made in the hour of need. Severe, 
however, as is his onslaught on Austria, it is as nothing 
compared with the bitter intensity with which he discharges 
his indignation upon Prussia. Austria at least was an open 
hónourable foe, which had never denied jts hostility to Like. 
raligm, or made truce with it. Metternich had never co-. 
'quetted with the goddess of freedom; he had»never-played | 
the. deniagogue in the anguish of his. heaxt, never sung 
Arndt's songs, and €runk Weissbeer thereto.;'never aped the 
pietistie. fone,* never wept over the «captives in the State 
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prisons, and held them fast by the chain. Everybody knew 
what Austria meant, and knew that one had to be on one's 
guard, and one was On one's guard. It was Prussia alone, 
that state of Jesuits of the North, that philosophie Christian 
barracks, thąt mixture of * Weissbeer * lies and sand, which 
was equal to playing such a part as that. *Hateful to me, 
deegly hateful to me, is this Prussia, this rigid, hypocritical, 
sbam-holy Prussia, this Tartuffe among the nations. 

To such and still greater heights of indignation did 
Heine ascend in this preface to his collected volumes of 
essays on * French Affairs, but this expenditure of fire was 
for the most part rendered utterly nugatory by the fact that 
when the volume was published it was found that half of this 
fiet mmanifesto hgd already.been extinguished by the censor- 
ship. Heine's disgust was extreme : the character and tone 
of the published part was completely changed by the suppres- 
sion of the part not published, so that Heine, to his horror, 
found himself standing before the German public as a fat- 
terer of the King of Prussia : the little strokes of concession 
and recognition which he had thrown in to enhance the 
severity of his invective having been preserved, while all the 
worst things he had said were struck out. He wrote of a 
notice and sent'ft round, in the form of a circular, to the 
<ierman newspapers, begging their insertion of it, and in 
this notice he prayed the German publie to believe that the 
, preface, in consequence of the mutilation it had met with, 
totally misrepresented his opinions. He wrote off too at 
once to Campe in a fierce state of excitement, blaming him 
ior having. needlessly subjected his manuseript to the 
censorship, summoning him.to publish the entire forthwith, 
heąded by a * Preface to a Prełace* of a still more violent 
character. As things turned out,neither the * Preface” northe 
* Preface to'a Preface * were then published, and only appeated 
complete years later, in the complete edłtion of his works. 
Even * French Affairs, asit was published with the matilated 
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preface; was speedily forbidden thrgughout Germany, and 
' hot onły the editora of the German Government papers, but 
"even republicans, with Bórne at their head, attacked the 
"book and the poet in bitterness and anger, s» that Heine 
was nething loth to withdraw, for a while ać lest, from the 
,trampled field of diseussion altogether, dnd betook him- 
self to the more cohgenial fields of literary and pośtical 
activity. 

Thus the moderation of. tone and affected indifference 
which Heine had assumed in the essays on * French Affairs" 
had been of no use to him in mitigating the despotic severity 
af the German authorities towards him as a writer, and as 
respects the Liberal party these publications involved him in 
a wat of heart-burnings and rancour which lasted through- 
out his life and was a constant source of vexation. And 
here perhaps is the place to give some account of the bitter 
feud which was established Detween Heinć and the more 
violent sections of the German Liberalś of whom Bórne was 
tle Choragus. 

„We have before aGUGkE how the example of the French 
Revolution of 1830 touched anew with contagious fire the 
hearta of the liberals of every land. Brothers, evón saviours, 
seemed at that time to be the viętórious people of Paris who 
had dared, after: the long night of obscurantism and the' 
despotic opbression of the Holy Alliańce, to found anew a 
free Government and to proclaim as Ag. symbols the great 
hwords of Liberty and Fraternity. The jgarts of liberals in 
Germany were widely and deeply stirred : visions of consti- 
tutional government, a free press, of peace, progress, inter- 
fiational fraternity, hovered before the eyes of all: but Met- 
| ternich was there, with the Bund at his diśposal, given over 
„body and soul to Austria, which with a series of „despolic, 
deqrees dexterously suppressed every vestige or budding 
hope of constitutional government or of anything like 
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liberty of the press, in very state. Only two revolutionary 
demonstrations—the qne known as the Hambach festival, 
and another at Frankfurt—took" place, and both were easily 
put down.*,*A large number of arrests were made, a good 
many liberals received lodgings gratis in' German fortresses, 
and the rest, inelading people of every ćlass, were sent into 
exile with the words * Revolutioniirer Geist” (revolutionary 
spirit) and * Schlechte Gesinnung” (bad principles) added to 
their descriptions on their passports. The greater part of 
these exiles flocked to Paris as to the Mecca of the new 
faith ; and there Heine found a good number of them 
on his arrival, „with Ludwig Bórne aś their acknowledged 
chief. 

he can well śmagine what a acz sort of society these 
German refugees would form: there would be a sprinkling 
of doctors, lawyers, journalista, professors, and even com- 
merciał men, wiłh a large background of working tailors, 
shogmakers, and the like—the whole set very unwashed, 
very hairy, and very uncombed, holding meetings and 
social gatherings in out-of-the-way Knetpen and dens. in 
back courts in some dingy establishment kept probably by 
dingy compatriots, Herę thę tables, with or without dirty 
table-cloths, would be littered pell-meR with plates of sSau- 
sages, raw herrings, Sauerkraut, and slovenly cooked messes 
of food, to be washed down with copious draughts of beer, 
gulped down óut ofyfbul Schoppen. At such tables all would 
sit _pell-mell togeńlier, the artisan with unwashed fistzeizing 
the sausage or handling tke loaf, and the whole place would 
be filled with nauseous indigenous emanations, struggling 
with the abominable reek of bad tobacco and filthy German 
pipes, and subduing the light thrown from the wretched 
larops and tallów-candles to a sbrt of twilight dimness. It 
might suit Borne, who made politics and revolutionary peli- 
tlos his chief nim in life, to associate witli such company, 
and - overcome the nausea which their society muj hare 
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inflicted upon a man who had been reated in comfort and ele- 
gance; and Bórne naturally wished Heine to be like unto 
himself, hail fellow well met, with all the gang: but Heine, 
who was dainty and exquisite in his tastes, and really had at 
bottom no large common basig of połitical bałief with the 
greater portion of the refugeeg, naturally"śhrank from such 
close and habitual intimacy with thą set, and this the more 
wióh his privilege of entry into some „of the most dis- 
tinguished salons of Paris. Such reluctance is one of the 
first things to be observed and to be resented by such 
people, and the fact that he contributed to so aristocratic 
ą journal as the *Allgemeine Zeitung” aż all, was suf- 
ficient to make the poet still more suspicious in their 
eyes. Very soon after his arrival in Puris we find"him 
writing to Cotta and Varnhagen, and complaining of the 
Jacobin malice which was being got up against him; and 
this Jacobin malice, as the character of his political articles 
became more and more apparent, went on assuming a more 
and more violent tone, till his fellow refugees accused him 
óf political treachery and apostasy. Reports were even 
spread that he was paid by Austria, and one individual, a 
Viennese bookseller, who was, reported to have fled, not from 
political persecution, but from his creditors in Vienna, had 
the audacity to ask Heine if there was any foundation for 
such reports. *I have received as little money from the 
Austrians as the Austrians have received from you,” was his 
reply. , The bad odour in which Heine was thus beginning 
to be held by his fellow refugees was increased by his refua- 
ing to sign silly protests and other documents which were 
got up as political demonstrątioxfs, and it may be imagined 
that his caustie tongue would, produce many a jibe at any- 
thing which occurred more kbsurd than usual in his come 
patriote” proceedings ; and this was likely te be all the more 
biltor ag Heine himself was surprised most disagreeably at 
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the stupidity of a party which now-made him an object of 
attack, while, in fact, he had been rendering the liberals in 
Germany tbe greatest service by making the columns of a 
paper, hitherto: olosed to liberal idens, the means of their 
propagation* * a | 
-_ Qn'his firsń arrival in.Paris Heine had attended a few 
meetings as well of the German refugees as of the amis du 
peuple and othen, French societies. But his demeanour at | 
the former showed that he was little edified, and he would 
sit with a strange smile on his face while Bórne was pas- 
sionately haranguing his *'unwashed public,” and took care 
always to slip away if there was any chance of the sergente 
de ville making an appearance. | 

The end of these pnpleasant relations between himsekf 
and his fellow refugees was that he withdrew altogether 
from intereoursg with his cguntrymen resident in Paris. 
But even during thę first years of his residence there. he . 
made known his place of abode to none but his most inti- 
mate, friends, and always chose by preference such an one as 
waś difficult tó find ; he dreaded as much the visits of his fellow 
patriots, as,he did the prospect of arrest by the police at the 
instigation of the German authorities. He was very sensi- 
„(ive in such matters, and easily suspicious of danger; for 
years long at this time he fancied himself surróunded by 
spies; and indeed arrest by the police, and exile beyond the 
boundaries of France, were not unfrequently the lot of his 
brother refugees as soon as the Prussian ambassados could 
get hold of their address? and request the French Govern- 
ment to take them in charge. Since such was Heine's dis- 
position towards: „his fellow exiles, it may be conceived what 
must have.been his horror when he received one day a dagger 
which a German refugee sent to him, as well as to the other. 
Getman exiles iA Paris, as a new. years gift, with a Brutus 
sort of inseription on it, enjoining him to'makg use of.it in 
the „liberatign of Mis country. He knew thht: thesdayś of 
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„Harmodius and Aristogejton were long past, and that the 
police, who had no knowledge of Harmodius and Ariątogeiton, 
might deal harshly with him if it were found in his possession, 
and he felt disgusted accordingly. Perhaps it was this very 
sensitiveness and mobility of nature which induced him to 
take up such a very audacious line as he did in the pr eface 
to his "French Affairs” Finding nothing but oppression 
from above, and the meanest of suspicions below, he spoke a 
language which outdid in independence and bravado all the 
utterances of any of the member of the German liberal 
party, and then added, *Now truly now I shall be less mis- 
understood than lately, when they (the liberals) believed that 
they were arrivipg at the goal of their hopes, and the ex- 
pectation of vietory swelled all the spils of their thoughts. 
I took no part in their folly, but ara ever ready to share their 
misfortune. I will never return home as long as one of those 
noble exiles who, carried away by thęir enthusiasm, would 
listen to no reason, and must remain abroad in a foreign 
land and in misery. I would sooner beg a crust of bread 
of the poorest Frenchman than enter into the service of 
those węll--bred rascals of our Gepman Fath erland who mis- 
take all moderation of power.fór cowardice, or as the pre- 
łude to apostasy and serrility.” 

AJI the differences between Heine and the ultra-liberal 
party of Germdny culminated in his quarrel with Ludwig 
Bórne, with whom he was constantly named in his lifetime, 
notwitkstanding the antipathy which existed between them. 
fven in an article in the * Edinburgh Review * Heine and 
Bórne were coupled together as a sort of Siamese twins, who 
were at the head of what was tfien styled bhe French party 
in Germany, 

There was just this excuse for naming the two men to- 
gefher: both werę of Hebrew origin, both *were obnoxioue 
to the ruling,powets i in Germany, and both resided as exiles 
(jn Parie; otheźwise the natures and aspirations of the two 
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writers were radically different, and their sympathies and 
views about life, letters, morals, and the future of humanity 
were divided by a deep and impassable gulf, as must have 
been evident to any but the most superficial observers. 

The difference between Heine and Bórne was as vast as 
that between Voltaire and Roussegu—a difference which cul- 
minated at last in the deadly confict between their followers, 
the party of Danton and that of Robespierre—a conflict in 
which the latter got the upper hand ane sent their adversa-. 
ries to thę guillotine. 

The difference between the two was indeed greater and 
deeper than thjs, for Heine was a purer poet than Voltaire, 
and Bórne was a more pedantie and exclusive politician than 
Roużkeau ; and the pure politician and the poet are, as a rule, 
about as much akin to each other as a kite is to a skylark. 

Ludwig Bórne was, however, not a man without noble 
traits in his character, and is deserving of respect as an 
author. He was more than ten years Heine's senior, and 
born of wealthy-parents in the J udengasse at Frankfurt. He 
had had greater experience than Heine of the cruel and 
shameful ignominy to which his race had been subjected, and 
the red-hot iron of the memory of past injuries was ever 
burning in his soul. His nature became full of bitterness 
and gall; he never smiled; and politics with him' were a 
religion by the side of which all other intetests were frivo- 
lous and even sinful. "The painful riddle of the justice and 
injustice of the world was ever before his eyes, and the un- 
ravelling of this seemed to him to be the.only end worthy of 
a man of intellect and a patriot. 

The book published by Hejne after Bórne's death, styled 
* Heinrich Heine iiber Bórney containing a greąż deal which 
had been bettór omitted, and which he afterwurda regretted, . 
is useful as a means of studying not ońly Heine's relations 
towards Borne, but his relations towards politica. No clearer 
illustration „has ever been penned of the antipathy which is 
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tolerably certain to arise between real poets and artists and 
mere politicians. The finer sensibilities of the former, and 
the rough and tough fibre of the latter, are sure to fy into 
repulsion sooner or later in intercourse—unless, indeed, the 
politician be a genius capable of regarding the interest of 
humanity from an elevated point of view, of *hich there are 
few examples in history. It is highly significant that 
Bórhe's first expression of mistrust and aversion for Heine 
was caused by the fact that the latter had chosen, on arriv- 
ing in Paris, to write a series of letters about French art. 
He could not endure that the poet and the artist should bea 
poet and an artist while he, Bórne,'was an qnhappy politi- 
tician. Your ordinary hand-to-mouth politician thinks at 
all times that a taste for art is something akin to frivólity, 
and is not to be indulged in at all without something like 
sinfulness— ignorant that the smallest decent work of poetry 
or art is of more value to humanity than his own personal 
self, and the complete realisation of his own petty and 
ephemeral ambitions. 

Heine had had the chance as a boy of seeing Bórne at 
Frankfort when the latter was already a writer in German 
newspapers, and was occupying himself with inditin g a series 
of slashiug criticisms against the actors of the town. Later. 
he had, at the suggestion of Varnhagen von Ense and 
Rachel, read some of Bórne's critical and other essays in 
various journals, and been much struck with their fine and 
elevyateq tone of thought, and also with a wit and vivacity 
of expression not very unlike his own. Still later, in 1827, 
as Heine passed through Frankfort to go and take the 
editorship of Cotta's * Political Axfnals" at Miinchen, he went 
and sought him out, as we havę noticed, and the two fell at 
once into friendly relations. *Bórne waa, as we have hinted, 
a man of some property in Frankfort, lived in a liberal style, 
and was not then efnbittered with that unmerited exile into 
which the little and great despots of Germany at that time 
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drove so many of the best citizens of the Faterland. However, 
when Heine met Bórne at Frankfort, the wide difference be- 
tween their two natures had not wholly declared itself. Bórne 
had not then entirely immersed himself in politics, and during 
the three days which Heine spent with him at thać time 
their intercourte had bil the charm of two men of high 
intelligence glad to meet and exchange thoughts amid the 
isolation to which all such natures are more or less confirted ; 
while Bórne, being then Heine's senior by about twelve years, 
could regard his younger brother in arms, then at the 
outset of un adventurous career, with something like paternal 
solicitude. Al] this is well expressed in Heine's book about 
Bórne, Ę 

*The. three days whicheI spent in Frankfort in" Bórne's 
society flew by in almost idyllie peacefulness. He exerted 
himself in the most pressing way.to please me. He let the 
sky-rockets of his wit blaze forth as chcerfully as possible, 
and as at the conclusion of an exhibition of Chinese fire- 
works the pyrotechnist himself ascends into the air amid a 
dazzling crackling shower of flame, so the humouristie 
speeches of the man ever concluded with a wild fire of 
diamonds, in which he made „sacrifice of himself. He was 
„as harmless as a child, Up to the last moment of my stay 
in Frankfort he ran about me in a good-humoured way, 
looking into my eyes to see if he could do anything to please 
me. He knew that I was travelling to Munich at the invi- 
tation of Baron Cotta, to undertake there the editorship of 
the « Political Annals,” and to dedicate my activity to some 
projected.. literary undertakings. It is well known what 
poisonous vexations the Ultramontane aristooratie propa- 
ganda in Munich practised towards me and my friends. 

< « Take care not to come into collision in Munich with the 
priests,” were the last words which Bórne whispered. into 
my ear at my dęparture. When I tock my place in the 
cówpó of the stage-coach he looked after me a long time:in ą. 
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melancholy way, like an old seaman who has retired to terra 
firma and feels stirred with pity when he sees a young ship- 
boy betaking himself to sea for the first time. The old 
travellet thought then that he had said adieu for ever to the 
malicious element, and that he would be able.to pass the 
rest of his days in a safe harbour. Poor man! The gods 
would not grant him such peace !? 

No, poor Bórne was not destined to know peace. His 
brain, too, was set on fire by the fierce sunbeams of liberty 
which fiashed from the great sun of the Parisian July, and 
he too became, like Heine, an exile; and the next meeting 
of the two patriots—for Bórne, as Heine willingly testified, 
was an ardent patriot—was in the French capital. 

When Heine arrived in Paris tn the autewmn of 1831, one 
of his first cares was to seek out Bórne, but already, in the 
first few duys of his Parisian experienee, the wild intoxica- 
tion of the poet had subsided before the stern realities of 
fact. The głorious Three Days of J uly, i in which the great 
people of Paris had shown such sublime heroism, chivalry, 
and abnegation, had borne sorry fruits; the heroie populace 
had been tricked out of the fruitę of their victory. Louis 
Philippe, with his cotton umbrella, in league with cunning 
banking politicians and doctrinatre intriguers, and backed up 
by the majority of the grocers and haberdashers of Paris, 
was directing the destinies of France. Even the grey hair 
of Lafuyette Heine found to be a brown peruke: even the 
patriot dog Medor had been superseded by an impostor. 

*Already, wrote Heine in 1834 *in the first days after 
my arrival in the capital of the Revolution, I remarked that 
thingd wore quite another charhcter in reality from that 
which the illuminating effect of, enthusiasm had lent them in 
the distance. The silver hair* which I had seen majestically 
wawing about the shoulders of Lafnyette, tke hero of both 
worlda, had changćd itself on close observation into a brown 
poruke, „which covered his narrow skull in a lamentable 
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fashion. And even the dog Medor, whom I endeavoured to 
find in the court of the Louvre, and who:had allowed himself 
to be quietly placed under a canopy of tricolour flags and 
trophies, he was no longer the genuine dog, but a mere- 
common bruże who had taken advantage of the merits of 
another, as so often happens in France, and he, like so 
many others, had made his market out of the glory of the 
July Revolution. He was fondled, promoted, perhaps nd- 
mitted to the highest place of honour, while the true Medor 
had modestly crept away some days after the victory, like the 
real people who had made the revolution. Poor people! poor 
dog ! 

"Tt is a very old story. Not for itself, since the beginning 
of tifhe, not for itself has the people bled and suffered, but 
for others. In July 1880 it won the victory for the benefit 
of that bourgeoisie who are of as Jittle worth as the nobility 
into whose placeit thrusts itself with the same egotism. The 
people had won nothing by their victory but regret and stiłl 
greater misery. 

The poetic imagination of Heine having been thus dis- 
enchanted as to the success of the Revolution of 1880, it 
was natural that he should not be in the very best mood for 
„chiming in with the humours of Bórne, who still entertained 
ll the rerolutionary ardour of a discipłe of 1798. Heine's 
humour and the scepticism of his nature were sure to break 
„out irrepressibly under the tremendous recoil which he had 
experienced after such a phase of passionate exaltation. 
Besides, he was above all.things an artist, sensitive to rough 
pressure and rude collisionś, and timorous for the fate of the 
interesta of art and poetry, which he considered the holiest 
treasures of humanity; whąt was to become of them amid 
the long future of revolutionary storm which Borne seemed 
bent en prepariag for all Europe? 

"The report given by Heine of his first conversation with 
Bórne in the Hótel de Castille in Paris is sufffcient to show 
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that intimate and genial intercourse coułd not long subsist 
between the two. 'To add to the likelihood of the discordance, 
it must be mentioned that Heine, now in his thirty-first 
year, was then in the full enjoyment of youth and health, 
and in exuberant spirits, and endowed with „a tremulous 
gensitiveness to all that was refined, gay, joyous, as well as 
voluptuous, in human existence; while Bórne was suffering 
from a slow consumptive disease which had worn him to a 
skeleton, and which indeed sent him finally to a premature 
grave : his sickly condition rendered him peevish, and averse 
to social and pleasurable enjoyment, while increasing deaf- 
ness developed in him more and more that mistrust and sus- 
picion which were conspicuous qualities in his nature. It 
was the old story of cerabbed ago.and youth being unaNie to 
live together. 

*'The little fiesh which „I had formerly remarked on his 
body,” writes Heine, *had now entirely disappeared—perhaps 
melted by the beams of the July sun which, alas! had 
fiooded his brain. Out of his eyes there flashed alarming 
gleams. He sat, or rather dwelt, in a vast bright silken 
dressing-gown, like a tortoise in itg shell, and when he from 
time to time popped forwards his thin little head in a sus- 
picious way, I felt a strange feeling come over me. But pity 
seized me when outof his wide sleeve he extended his poor' 
withered hand to greet me and to give mine a friendly shake. 
In his voice there was a certain tremor of siekness, and on 
his cheeks already were grinning the red northern lights of 
consumption. The sharp signs qf mistrust which lurked 
in all bis features and movements were perhaps a conse- 
quence of that hardness of hearimg which he was suffering 
from when I frst saw him, kut which had increased and did 
not contribute a kittle to spoil his convershtion for me. 
« Weleome to Paris!” he cried, as I entered, ś* that is fine. I 
am. convinced that sll the good men and true will come here. 
Here we hold h congress of all the pałriots of Europe, and all 
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peoples must stretch forth their hands to the great work. AID 
the princes must have work given them to do in their own 
countries in order that they may not unite to pub down 
liberty in Germany. O God! O Germany! There will soon 
be troubles there and bloodshed.. Revolutions are frightful 
things, but they are as necessary as amputation when a limb 
wa putrefied. Every delay brings danger; and he 
who, out of pity or horror at the sight of much blood, omly 
perforzns the operation by halves, acts more eruelly than the 
worst tyrant. The devil seize all soft-hearted surgeons and 
their half measures! Marat was quite right, ił faut fatre 
suigner le genre humainz and if they had granted him the 
300,000 heads he required, millions of better men had not 
gone fo ruin, andsthe world would for ever have been cured of 
the ołd evil. 

<<«<The Republic—the Republie must be carried through. 
Only the Republic can save us. To the hangman with the 
so-styled constitutional government, from which our talkers 
in the Chambers expect all salvation.” * 

Poor Bórne considered himself, in fact, a kind of apostle 
of revolution. On one occasion he came to Heine's apart- 
ments, found his way into his room, woke him ou$ of a sound 
Sleep, and, sitting down on his bed, held forth in such long 
Jamentation over the oppression of Germany and of Europe, 
that Heine peevishly asked him if he was a * publice overseer ;* 
and after this rebuff the pair never met but twice again. 
Indeed, to be awoke once in one's lifetime out of a sound 
sleep, and to be lecturąd to on the state of Europe, ig 
aufficient cause for a rupture of friendship with any ordinary 
creature. 

The publication, nevertheless, of Heine's book on Bórne 
was one of tie most indefensible incidents in his career, 
and he himself, as he confessed to various German litęrgry 
admirers who came to visit him in his exile in Paris, tame 
to regret it himself, especially that part of it'iń which ha. 
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implicated one of Bórne's female friends in his acousations, 
and which brought upon him a duel with the lady's husband 
in 1841. Yet it must be acknowledged that Heine was far 
more capable of doing justice to Bórne's character than 
Bórne was to that of Heine. *Bórne,” said Heine to Alfred 
Meissner, as the latter reports in his charming book, * Recol- 
lections of Heine,” * Bórne was a man of honour, a inan ot 
hońesty and convietion, but a cholerie, grierous fellow— 
what the French term a chien hrnrgneuz. What I have 
written about him is true, but in spite of that I confess that 
I wish I had not written the book or could take it back again. 
It is-always a hazardous thing 'to utter hateful truths 
about an author who possesses a host of partisans. Goethe 
was a cautious man. He had ne doubt much to eritióise in 
Schiller, but he took care never to say anything to turn the 
enthusiasm of a whole time against himself.” In the very 
book in question he wrote of Bórne, * he was neithera genius 
nor a hero, he was no god of Olympus, he was a citizen of 
„the whole world, a good prose writer, and a great patriot. 
The most singular thing about this book was that Heine, after 
having held his tongue about Bórne in the lifetime of the 
latter, in spite of Bórne's attącks upon himself, should have 
had the imprudence to bring down on his head the hatred of 
"the radical party, who regarded Bórne as their Coryphwsus 
when he was dead. As for Bórne's appreciation of Heine 
and his conduct in their mutuał relations in their lifetime, 
he appears miserably at a disadvantage, and there is no room 
for wonder that Heine found him a very disagreeable person, 
and took care after a time to avoid any place where he was 
likely to meet him.  Bórne, intmediately after their first 
meeting in Paris, began, as appears by his letters to Madame 
Wohl, to whom were addressed his own popular * Letters 
'frosię Paris, to entertain smspicions' of Heine's political 
sineariży, and nevet wrote of him but in terms of deprecia- 
dba, oren qt'the time that he was continnally seeking his 
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society to a degree which ended at last in persecution. He 
complainęd to Madame Wohl that * Heine had no soul, that 
nothing was sacred to him;” he was, according to other 
letters, * heartless, his intercourse was soulless, and his very 
earnestness nffected,” *he could speak no reasonable word.” 
It appears too that Bórne persecuted Heine with his atten- 
tions merely to be able to moralise over him, and doubtless 
drew conclusions of his own superiority after the usual 
fashion of revolutionary Pharisees. *He, poor Heine,” he 
writes, * is being chemically analysed by me, and he has no 
suspicion that I am secretly contitnually making ecperimente on 
him. I collect gverythinj which I hear of him from others, 
amd I observe him myself. I shall surely come into dispute 
with Mim sooner orlater, and %hen this will be of service. Such 
was the way in which Bórne was secretly writing about 
Heine while treating him openly as a friend ! 

The fact is there was the difference between the two not 
onlye of the politieian' and the poet, but of the zealot and 
the liberal, of the narrow-minded Nazarene and the large- 
spirited Hellenist, as Heine has himself pointed out. 

This distinetion between Nazarenism (or Hebraism) and 
Hellenism, which has been adopted by an English ceritic, 
exists, as Heine has shown, among all men. 

Bórne later attacked Ileine openly in his published * Let- 
ters from Paris,” and also in a French paper, the * Róforma- 
teur. The chief accusation which he brought against him, 
and which was repeated parrot-wise, was that Heine had no 
character, to which Heine» retorted triumphantly that to a 
mind so bornć ag Bórne's, it was impossible to know whether 
Le had any character or not. 5 What is understood by the 
word character?” he asks. He alone has character who 
liyves and moves in the precise circle of a precise condition of 
lite, identifies himself, as it were, with it, and never falls 
into contradiction with his thought and feeling. In the 
case Of highly distinguished spirits, who overtop the jewel of 
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their age, the crowd can never know whether they have any 
character or not, since the crowd are not far-sighted enongh 
to see across the breadth of the circle within which dr 
superior spirits move.” 

< Nazarene hide-boundness (Beschranktheit),! writes Heine 
in another place; *I say Nazarene, in order neither to make 
nse of the expression Jewish or Christian, although both 
expressions are for me synonymous, and I only use them to 
characterise not a religious belief but a nature. Jewish and 
Christian are with me entirely synonymous terms, as con- 
trasted with the word Hellenie, with which word I signify no 
definite people, but a certain direction of spirit and manner 
of intuition, the result of birth as well az of education. In this 
relation I may say a]l men are efther Jews*or Hellencs, men 
with tendencies to asceticism, hatred of the plastic and exces- 
sive spiritualisation, or men with natures of cheerful views 
of life, endowed with pride in development, and love of 
realities. Bórne was an out-and-out Nazarene ; his antipnthy 
towards Goethe arose immediately out of his Nazarenic dis- 
position ; his later political exultation was founded on that 
hard asceticism, that thirst for martyrdom, which is generally 
found in Republicans, and. which they name republican 
virtue, and is little different from the yearning for the passion 
felt by the first Christians.” 

We shall have occasion elsewhere to treat of Ieinc's 
political convietions, or rather absence of convietion ; it must * 
suffice.us here to make clear that, led by Bórne, in his prose- 
lytising zeal, into the haunts oś the German radical and 
republican exiles in Paris, Heine speedily became disgusted 
at the part he was expected to play; and if Bórne had had 
any knowledge of human nature, he would hardły have cx 
pected any other result. To sit, under such circumstances 
amd"in such company as we have describedy amid clouds of 
caporal reeking from filthy German pipes, listening to valgar 
ftirades.óf Tyrdtnenhas, to be continually called upon to sign 
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dirty papers containing revolutionary programmes, addresses, 
and the like, was for a man of his critical humour and dainty 
delicate tastes, about as nauseous a torture as could well be 
devised ; and it was doubtless after a hand-shaking with 
some grimy-fisted, shock-haired Grerman democrat that he 
replied to Bórne, when the latter observed that if a king had 
shaken him by the hand he would cut it off, * and I, when 
his majesty the mob takes my hand—shall wash it. From 
such contact Heine speedily wholly withbdrew ; and as it was 
known that he was a correspondent of the * Allgemeine 
Zeitung, that he was intimate with Rothschild, that he 
frequented good society, And as bis witty tongue had no doubt 
left many a sting behind him, it is no wonder that the 
radical party affected to speak and to write of him as a 
* political apostate,” and hinted not obseurely at the halter 
and the guillotine—threats which-he really appears to have 
taken in earnest, for he wrote in one of his letters to the 
< Aljremeine Zeitung „> 6] know that if the Republicans sue- 
ceed they will cut my throat;*” aad he was perpetualły 
changing his lodgings in Paris and enjoining upon his 
friends secrecy as to his place of residence; at times, for 
months together, instructing hjs concierge not to let a single 
German approach him. In fact, Heine being above every- 
thing a poet, the political question formed with him but 
part of that totality of social improvement, to which he looked 
forward for humanity, and by no means the chief part. 
Indeed, to what political party of the day could Hejne be 
expected to profess allegiance? In Germany he had found 
nothing but despotism, servitude, and oppression ; his own 
country had denied him civil rights, made him a pariuh, 
refused him the right to enpn his bread, endeavoured to 
suppress his ińtelligence, and driven him into exile. ln 
France he found four partłes: the Caxlists, in league with 
the Jesuits to restore the feudalism and obscurantism of the 
past; the Buonapartists, whom the death of" the - Due de 
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Reichstadt thrust for a while into the background; the 
„party of the Juste-milicu; and the supporters of Louis 
Philippe, who had foisted themselveś upon the people and 
subtracted to their own profit all the benefit of the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, and were endeavouring to suppłant the aris- 
tocracy of birth by an aristocracy of commerce. This ret gtme 
was likely to be more offensive to the sensibilities of the poet, 
and in sóme respects more prejudicial to the future interests 
of humanity, than the very regime it bad supplanted. Both 
Heine's feelings and his reason led him to the same con- 
elusion in the matter, and subsequent events have shown 
him to have been right. Art, poetry, and literature 
have not thrived, and cannot thrive, under a commercial 
rógime and upon commercial principles; amd the new form 
of privilege arropated by commercial gain is more iatolerable 
than that formerly accorded to rank. From the Gierman 
republicans he was repelled chiefly by their extreme coarse- 
ness and vulgarity ; and even the programme of the French 
republicans, whose heroism and qualities ot self-sacrifice he 
was capable of appreciating with generous enthusiasm, was 
to him unsatisfactory and iucomplete ; he could find in it 
no germ, no idea even, of that social, moral, and msthetie 
progress, without which all politicał reform seemed to him 
valuelesg. So much the more, therefore, did he center with 
ardour into communion with the disciples of that new, 
strange, and gęnerous 'school of social, moral, and religious 
reform which has died away, it is true, thongh it has left 
'ineffaceable traces on the moral„and social ćonscience of 
Enrope. We speak of the school of the Saint Simonians, 
whom Heire found, on his aęrivśl in Paris, at the height of 
their short-lived splendour and glory, and presided over by 
the chiefs of incontestable intellectual power, tonvietion, and 
enihusiasm. 

The doctrines of the Saint Simonian school, indeed, , not 
onły cojoured deeply Heine's thoughts and writings for many 
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years, but they entered largely into tle coinposition of the 
programme of Young Giermany, and excited even in her last 
years the'fine enthusiasm of Rahel von Varnhagen, whom 
Heine had made the confidante of lis hopes for a new future 
for the, world, caught from the contugion of the Saint 
Simonian doctrincs. In a letter of June 5, 1832, she wrote 
to Meine: * Pity is it that we cannot have half-an-hour's con- 
versation about Saint Simoniunism. It seems to me that abeut 
much therein we are of one opinion. It is the newly inrented 
instrument which touches at last the deep old wound—the 
history of man upon earth. [Tt is working and sowing, and 
has already brought to light irrefragable truth; placed the 
true questions in thcir right order, and given an answer to 
many sof the most inportagt. "The whole winter through 
were these writings, especially the Globe, my nourishment, 
entertainment, and occupation ; their arrivals formed the 
subject of my great expectation. To beautify the world: 
my old topic—freedonr to all human development : even so. 
When we lie we must hate him to whom we are obliged to 
lie. And that too we do. "This has its application to every 
relation, even to marriage. What beautiful still untold 
things I bad yet to say to you. But adieu. 

The founder of the sect, the Marqnis Claude Henri de 
fuint Simon, a descendant of the Duc de Saint Simon, 
of the famous * Memoirs,” was born in 1760, and died in 
1825. Althongh his disciples were few at his death, and 
the energies and aspirations of a singularly tenacious and 
original nature seemed then to have failed utterly, he died in 
the strong convietion that his ideas would survive him, and he 
was not entirely dęceived. „During the five ycars preceding 
the Revolution of 1830 they spróad rapidly and acqtired the 
allegiance of many distinguisked minds, and when the op- 
pressive government of the Restoration was overthrown, they 
took to the work of proselytism with immanse ardour. - 


Saint Simon himself was a strange inenrnation of the 
VOL. II. 4 K 
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philanthropic notions which inspired so many generous 
spirita in the vast movement of the Revolution of 1789, 
and which were, indeed, however much abused' or misdi- 
rected, its leading principles, and to which many remained 
faithful in spite of the horrors which attendeq, their. misuse. 
He had been the pupil of D'Alembert ; he had volunteered as 
a boy in the American War of Independence. Hawvin$ re- 
turned te France, he partook of all the wild exultation of the 
time, which led enthusiasts to imagine that a new era for 
humanity was at hand. The catastrophe of that mighty 
movement, and the loss of hd revenue of half-a-million ot 
francs which he once possessed, fuiled to quench his ar- 
dour for the amelioration of the lot of his ieflow-creatures. 
Utopian dreams of a happy humanity living under new forms 
of social and religious life, floated before his eyes, in which 
love, earthly felicity, and free spiritual and intellectnal deve- 
lopment were to replate the old dominion' of fear, misery, 
and repression; but the visionary wanted even sufłigient 
judgment aud good sense to place his scheme before the pub- 
lic. His first idea was to employ the rest of bis property in 
speculations which, he contemplated, would realise an enor- 
mous fortune, such as would suffice to enable hiin to put his 
theory into practice on a culossal seale, These fuiled, and he 
squandered away the rest of his money in entertainnents ani 
prodigalities, with the view of studying every phase of human 
nature in order as he inagined to fit himself, by knowledge of, 
mankind and of society, for the accomplishment of his great 
desigń. Ile thus reduced himself to absolute poverty, and 
the descendant of the Duc de Saint Simon must needs take the 
place of a clerk at the Mont de Pietć, the government pawn- 
shop. From tłis painful drudgery Le was released by the 
charity of a poor man, who tóok him to his home, and en- 
abled him to put his doetrines in print before the woriłd, so 
that before his death he bad worked them up into a tolerably 
complete system. Of these publications, Le Nouveau Chris 
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tianisme was the most important. The leading idea of his 
scheme was that Christianity, as represented both by the 
Catholie and Protestant Churches, had long ceased to re- 
present the spiritual needs of society, and was absolutely 
hostile 'to material and social progress. Christianity in its 
present form was an effete institution, of which he retained 
only the principle of brotherly love as the foundatjśn of all 
morality. Saint Simon eonceived the ideu of a new Catholi- 
cism, a Catholicism of industry. Labour was no longer to 
be a curse, as it had been stigmatised by the Bible, but 
to be treated as a blessing. "The pursuit of pleasure, too, 
within due limits was declared to be holy, and the doctrine 
of abnegation was utterly rejected. "The whole society of 
Europe was to be reorganisćd in new social relations, form- 
ing a vast industrial association in which nations and indi- 
viduals were to work out the tasks"”assigned to them, accord- 
ing to their capacities and opportunities. Having subjected 
the ewhole political and social condition of Europe to a 
searching eriticism, he declared that constitutional and re- 
presentative systems of government were but fugitive make- 
shifts, and that the new constitution for humanity had yet to 
be found. This constitution was to be diseovered in the due 
organisation of Industry. 

Saint Simon, just before his death, had hit upon the 
notion that a journal was the proper medium for starting 
*his theory, and he had brought all arrangements to comple- 
tion for a paper to be called the * Producteur,? when ha was 
struck down on his death-bed, and he died in the fulness of 
faith that through the * Producteur? Saint Simonianism would 
triumph throughout the world ;„his last words, na he died in 
the arms of two of his discipleq, being—* L'avenir est 4 nous.” 

The * Producteur* was not long lived, but the ideas it 
broached were taken up by a band of young enthusiasts and 
spread, and thus a new Simonian paper, tle * Organisateur, 
was published in 1829. This, too, died in a short time; but in 
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1830 the Saint Simonians purchased the * Globe,” the organ 
in which the French Romanticists had been carrying on their 
campaign, and in whose columns Saint Beuve published his 
first articles; and the * Globe” with Pierre Leroux became a 
great success. The leading chiefs of the schocł at this time 
were Barthólemy Prosper Enfantin, Olinde and Eugene Rod. 
rignez gad Saint Amand Bazard, and they proceeded further 
to develope the doctrine of Saint Simon, and developed it 
in such different directions that the school at last breke up 
into sects. It was Bazard who elaborated still further 
Saint Simon's proposition —'* the gradnal improvement of the 
moral, intellectual, and physicał cóndition of the most nu- 
merous and the poorest class,” and in denounciug the un- 
equal division of property as?one of the chief etils of 
society hit upon the famous phrase, * Veeploitation de 
Vhomme par Uhommeż which has sounded in the mouths of so 
many social reformers. Indeed, multitudes of Saint Simon- 
ian phrases and ideas may be found little disguised ir the 
works of succeeding writers on social topics. Prosper Kn- 
fantin, who became the most noted leader of the school, and 
received the title of the Pere supreme, was the inventor 
of the phrase *la róhabilitation de la chair,” which became 
one of the most favourite watchwords of the writers of 
Young Germany; and every reader of Heine will recognise 
the influence it exerted over him. This doetrine of the * re. 
habilitation de la chair, the restoration of flesh to good re 
pute, and the severancę of the bond which in Christian 
, theology makes it a Siamese twię of the devil, was destined 
to lead the Pere Enfantin to very strange lengths, and was 
the cause of the first great SginteSimonian schism. This doc- 
trine had already been suggested by Saint Simon, who ob- 
Jected to Christianity, that after the Indo-Grfostie fashion it 
made a dualism of the principle of the univęrse, representing 
it as an eternal oonflict between God and spirit on the one 
side, and the devil and matter on the other. The doginas of 
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inberited sin, and of the eternity of punishment he declared 
to be incompatible with a belief in divine love. The religion 
of Saint Simonianism then—for it professed to be a religion, 
nothing less—was a sort of Pantheism. (rod was both 
matter and spirit, and all things lived, moved, and had their 
being in God. Matter, then, and spirit were not hostile 
principles, but united in divine love. The Pere, supróme 
then declared that matter had its rights as well askhe spirit, 
and, in opposition to the Christian doctrine of renunciation, it 
was prcached that the flesh should no longer be crucified, 
but sanctified by labour, and pleasure was to be the reward of 
labour. | 

This bare statement of the doctrines of the Saint Simon- 
ian Śchool can ef course give no idea of their attractivenesg 
when they were set forth in burning words of eloquence 
and passion to a generation of young men yearning with 
wild desire for A new revelation. Young men in tllose days 
stid had something fike spiritual aspirations, and material 
prosperity did not seem to all to be the sole end of existence. 
It will not be supposed that it was the bait of mcere sensual 
deliglit, or even the hope of conferring it upon mankind at 
large, which raised in the new , proselytes such enthusiasm as 
they showed, and which rendered tliem capable of great 
personal sacrifice. ven the doctrine of the rchabilitation. de 
la chair was used but as a stepping-stone to boundless 
spiritual development, of which all humanity were to be 
invited to partake: the whole teaching of the school was 
impregnated with a my stie theosophie faith, and the new 
society was regarded as a sort of industrial theocracy ot 
which the Pere Enfantin was the Messiah. A new paradise 
of felicity seemed revealed to man in the future, from which 
pride of birtle, poverty, ignofanee, and brutality were to be 
excluded, and the whołe forces of man were tę co-operate in 
bringing forth the highest spiritual aud intellectual fowers 
of which civilisation was capable. De chacun salon sa capacitć, 
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a chacun selon ses ©uwres, was the motto of the Saint Simo- 
nians. Such a dream at such a crisis in that generation 
waś sure to attrack many of the best and noblest hearts. 
Among the earliest and most enthusiastie disciples of the 
new doctrine were Jean Louis Lemercier, Michal Chevalier, 
Pierre Leroux, Hippolyte Carnot, Bmile Póreire, Charles - 
Dnveyrięr, and Jules Lechevralier; and some of these neo- 
phytes sa*rificed their fortunes in the endeavour to launch 
forth a theocratie industrial fraternal association fuunded 
on the Saint Simonian doctrines. A. prosecution of the sect 
before the publie tribunals, as founded on principles dan- 
gerous to society, only served to increase its popularity, and 
new members and abundance of money flowed in from all 
sides. The Saint Simonians then took a house in the Rue 
de Montigny, the members of the sobiety adopted a special 
garb, let their beards grow, and kept a common houschold 
in which they gave festive and costly entćrtainments as a 
sample of the new sort of spiritudł and zesthetie com- 
munion towards which they wished to lead humanity * 
affiliated societies were established in all the quarters of 
Paris on the same principles, and similar Saint Simonian 
establishments were set up at Lyons, Toulouse, Dijon, and 
many of the principal towns of France, iu communication 
with the centrał house. Every Sunday there was a sort of 
Saint Simonian serrice in the Salle Taitbout, in thąę Rne 
Taitbout, where the new Saint Simonian gospel was ex-" 
pounded by dogmatie writers to erowds of the most distin- 
guishćd people of Paris, and beautiful, elegant, and ac- 
complished ladies, among whom Malibran was a constant 
attendant, listened with enthusiasm from the galleries. 
Pierre Leroux, Lemercier, Jean Reynaud, Charles Duveyrier, 
all versed in philosophie lore, both ancient and modern, 
taught how the new system was an embodiment of the most 
eralted dreams of phiłosophers from Plato downwards ; whiłe 
Michel Chevalier and fimile Póreire, one*of whom became 
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the greatest political economist und the other the richest 
financier of France, taught that the new scheme was in 
strict harmony with the laws of all the.economical sciences. 
The supróme Póre Enfantin charged himself principally with 
the rehyiousepart, and the doctrine of the róhabilitation de lu 
<kair by divine and human love. Here Enfantin was pretty 
sure to trench on dangerous ground, for the most dangerous 
question of all for the peace and progress of the socihy was the 
social position of woman, the Saint Simonians being before 
the rest of the world in preaching the emancipation of the sex. 
The Pore Eufantin preachcd first then that woman had an equal 
right to the priesthoodwvith man ; he even declared that he, 
the high priest of the association, did not feel a complete 
high priest witkout a feneinine associate, and he was for a 
long time on the look Out, and was assisted in the search by 
his friends, for a fitting lady Ylessiah who should share 
with him the glory and the burden of a high priesthood. 
hss first step of the” supróme Póre sent a good many of the 
weaker brethren out of the society; but when he went on 
turther and began to treat of marriage at large in a way 
which was qualified as a regularisation of divorce, some of 
the leading members—Pierre Leroux, Reynaud, Carnot, and 
others left also in a body.  Therenpon Olinde Rodrigues took 
| upon himself the industrial futherhood of the Saint Simo- 
nians, and proclaimed the Póre Enfanutin the most moral 
man of his time, the true follower of the great master and 
supreme head of the Saint Simonian religion. The expen- 
sive housckeeping, howeyer, of the Rune de Montigny had 
exhausted the funds of the association, and the Póre Enfantin, 
with his devoted followerą withdrew to a small property of 
his own at Mćnilmontant, where they aceommodatcd them- 
selves to their reduced cireumstances, and lived a life ct 
seclusion and apstinence, preparing theinselves for their gycat 
mission. The great schism amorg the Saint Simonians 
took place about five mouths after fłcine's. atrirał in Paris, 
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and as he had already become acquainted with the Pere En- 
fantin, and rapidly became Saint Simonianised, he doubt- 
less watched the succeeding events and final break-up 
of the society with great interest; indeed, łe Pere En- 
faniin had created him the first Saint Simorian fither in 
Germany. : 

It does not appear whether Heine partook of the exile 
of the Pere Enfantin and his deroted band at Mónilmontaunt, 
but he was present later, in August 1832, at the court of 
assizes of the tribunal of the Seine when the Pere Enfantin 
and Michel Chevalier, Duveyrier, and Bassault were put 
upon their trial for publishing doctrines subversive of 
society. | 

For the Saint Simonian leaders had*carried on their 
propaganda from Mónihnontant in the columns of the 
< Globe, and had been gettang into more and more dangerous 
quagmires: the accused chiefs, including the Pore su próme, 
were condemned to several years' imprisonment for hating 
instituted an unlawfu] association, and for having excited 
the working classes with doctrines offensive to morality. 
This was a great and crushing blow to the society. Enfantin, 
after being imprisoned for some montlis, was set free, but 
the Pere supróme after his condemnation was terribły in tle. 
way of the Saint Simonians, who still held together; they 
did not like to depose him, and they could no longer muke 
use of him, so they persuaded him, since he was a clever 
engineer, to accept an offer of employment from the Pasha 
of Egypt on the work of reparation of the embankment of 
the Nile, and thither Enfantin departed with some of his 
derotees—not, however, withoute some of his kind advisers 

„eonsoling themselves with the thought that "if he becume a 
martyr he might still be useful to the doctrine.” "The end of 


Eyfantin is curious, for, in common with a good many Saint 
Simonians, he finięhed his life in practical pursuits; in 1837 
he returned to France and oceupied himself with the coloni- 
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sation of Algeria, and in 1850 he was elected chief director 
of the Chemin de Fer du Nord—an office which he filled till 
his death in 1864. Many other of the most sołemn hierarchs 
among the Saint Siinonians became, as we have said, prac- 
tical men. Heine has thought it worth while to notice the 

ange after-career of one of his friends among them, 
Charles Duveyrier, in one of his letters to the * Allgemeine 
Zeitung, in a way which shows what interest heMook, Rot 
only in the doings of the Saint Simonians at the time, but 
also in their subsequent career. 

In May, 1882, therefore, some months after the great 
Saint Simonian schism, We find Heine writing to Varnhagen : 
< | am occupying myself now much with the history of the 
Trench Revolution and witłe Saint Simonianism, about both 
which will I write books. I have, however, much study to go 
through first. Michel Chevalier is my dear friend—one of 
the noblest men'I know. That the Saint Simonians have 
beaten a retreat was perhaps very useful for the doctrine : it 
will get into more able hands, especially the politica] portion, 
for the doctrines about property have need of being worked 
out better. As for me, I interest myself especially with the 
religious idens, which have onły need to be pronounced to 
become embodied in life sooner or later.” 

Heine was indeed the friend of most of the Saint Simon- 
jan leaders, and he remained faithful to the Pere Enfantin, 

whom he styled, in a letter to Heinrich Laube, after his con- 
demnation, * the most remarkable spirit of our times,” and he 
was his zealous defender eyen in circles where Saint Simon- 
ianism was spoken of with mockery and ridicule. For u 
time, indeed, it seemed that Heine himself was going to 
undertake to be a prophet in the cause, for his writings for 
three or four ybars were saturated with Saint Simonianism. 
The preface to his book on the *Romantie School,* written jn 
April, 1833, and therefore some months after Enfantin's con- 
demnation, is pure Saint Simonian doctrine anhounced with 
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the authority of a doctor of the school. After having 
declared that the Saint Simonian expressions of which he 
had made use himself in the text of the volume perfectly 
conveyed his meaning, he went on: * Squireens (Junker) and 
priests, who of late have dreaded more than erer the might 
of my word, and have thereby sought to depopularise mę— 
may, if, they please, misuse those expressions in order with 
some shuw to conviet me of materialism or atheism : they 
may, if they please, make me a Jew or a Suint Simonian, 
and they may bring any kind of heretical uccusations they 
choose against me before their people : no cowardly consider- 
ations shall mislead me so as to kaduce me to express my 
views of divine things in the nsual ambignous words. Tven 
my friends may be angry with me for not conceuling my 
thoughts in a prudent manner, and fer unveiling the most 
delicate matters without reservation, so that I am a source 
of vexation to them : neither the malignity of my enemies 
nor the cunning foolishness of my friends shall prevenż me 
from expressing in plain terms and openły my convietion 
about the mightiest question for humanity— the existence of 
God. I do not belong to the materialists, who turn the 
spirit into flesh: I rather belong to those who restore spirit 
to bodies ; I spiritualise them, I make them holy. I belong 
not to the atheists, who deny: I afimn. The indifferentists 
and the prudent people, so styled, who wilł not utter their 
convictions about (God, ure the real deniers of divinity.« 
Such a silent denial becomes at the present time a social 
crimć, since in this way imisconceptions are kept up which 
till now have only served as supports of despotism. In the 
account which we have given of. Heine's * Romantic Śchoeol,” 
the very striking passage with which it opens is the pure 
Saint Simonian view of Christianity ; yet in substituting the 
Dieu progres of Saint Simon for the Dieu pu; esprit of Chris- 
tianity, in his conception of the Saint Simonian Pantheon, 
he again attempta to tlefend himself against the imputation 
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of materialism. *If everything were God, he writes, *it 
might be thought immaterial wherewith man occupied him- 
self. But that is an error. All is not God, but God is all. 
God does not manifest Himself in equal measure in all things ; 
He manifests Hlimself rather in different degrees in different 
ihings, and everything feels within it the stress of aspiration 
to a higher degree of divinity —and that is the greaż law of 
progress in nature. The recognition of this law, which lras 
been revealed most deeply by tle Saint Simonians, makes of 
Pantheism a theory of the world that does not lcad to In- 
differcutism, but to endeavouf of the most self-saerificing 
kind. No; (iod does not manifest Hiuself eqnally in all 
things : Ile manifests Iunself in them more or less, He lives 
in thi$ perpetuale manifestażion. (God exists in movement, 
in action, in time; Mis holy breath breathes across all 
the pages of history: the last is the especial book of 
Giod.” * 

Meine's preface to*the French cdition of the * Reise- 
bilder” also testifies to the hold which the Suint Simonian 
doctrines of sociał economy had acquired over his mind. 
llis series of cessnys on Qrerman religion and philosophy 
—from which we have already given such coplous extracts— 
e in fact, a criticism of religious and philosophie thought 
in Germany from a Saint Simonian point of view. The 
whole book is full of Saint Simonian doctrine, expressed, 
' however, in a much cłearer and more vivid manner than it 
cyćr was by Saint Simon himself in his * Nouveau Christian - 
isme.  * This religion,” says he, speaking of the old fórm of 
Christianity, *was too exalted, too pure, tvo good for this 

earth, where its idea has only been proclaimed in theory, 
but never carried out in practice, The attempt to carry out 
the idea of Christianity has, fs we sce, at last been a most 
lamentable failyre, and this unfortunate attempt has coste 
humanity sacrifices which are incalcul able; and the melan- 
choły consequence of tle same is our fresent state of social 
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misery in Europe. Christianity gave up matter—that 
which pertained to the world, to Cesar and to his Jewish 
chamberlains—and contented itself with denying to the first 
his supremacy, and with branding the last in public opinion: 
but see! the hateful sword and despised money obtain the 
upper hand at the last, and the representatives of the spi 
had toęcome to an understanding withthem. Xea, outof this 
relation had even a solidarity of alliance sprung up. Not 
only the Roman, but also the English, the Prussian, and all 
privileged priests, have united with Cesar for the oppression 
of the people. But by reason of this alliance the religion of 
spiritualism will be all the sooner śverthrown. Christianity, 
unable to destroy matter, has ererywhere attempted to dis- 
honour it: it has degraded thee nobłest ertjoyments, and the 
senses must be hypocritical, and lies and sins a matter of 
course. The latest aim .of all our new institutions is the 
rćhabilitation of matter, the re-establishment of the same in 
its dignity, its moral recognition, its religious sanctification, 
its reconciliation with the spirit. Know ye now what evil 
is in the world? Tbe spiritualists have always reproached 
us that after the pantheistic view the difference betwcen the 
good and the bad disappears. The bad, however, on the 
one side, is a mistaken conception arising out of their 
way of regarding the world; on the other side, it is a real 
result of their own ordering of the world. In their way of 
regarding the world, matter is bad by and of itself, whicele 
view truly is calumny and blasphemy against (rod, Matter 
only then becomes bad when it must secretly conspire against. 
the usurpations of the spirit, when the spirit bas degraded 
it, and when it prostitutes jtsał out of self-contempt; ©v, 
when, with the hatred ot desperation, it revenges itsel( on 
the spirit; and so tle bad is only a result of the spiritnal- 
jgtie ordering of the world. God is identicul with the 
world.” > 

Heipe siubsequently combats the opinion that the religion 
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of Pantheism would lead to Indifferentism. *On the con- 
trary, man's consciousness that he participates in the divine 
nature will inspire him with a desire to manifest it, and 
now first will true magnanimous deeds of true heroism 
ennoble the earth. The political revolution whicli reposes 

the principles of French materialism, will find in the 
ateista no opponents, but allics; allies, howevęr, who 
had drawn their convictions from a deeper sour—from 
a religious synthesis. We are for promoting the well- 
being of matter, materiał happiness, not because we 
despise spirit, likc the materfłalists, but because we know 
that the divinity of man is revcaled also in his bodily 
appearance, and that misery destroys and makes vile the 
body, the image af God, ang the spirit thereby also goes to 
ruin. 

This book was dedicated, in the first French edition, to 
Enfantin himsel$ and, together with the prevlous volume, 
reached the Pore supróhe at Cairo, busy with the Nile em- 
bankment, and still looking out for a lady- Messiah to share 
with him the burden of his mission. KEnfantin was not a 
little surprised to find the seeptical (terman poet, who had 
already becdtne known in Parisian cixcles by the publication 
of selections from his poetry and prosa in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, so fervent a disciple, and he wrote him a letter in reply 
of the lengih of a pamphlet, a sample of the engerness and 

«passion for proselytism which distinguished the early Saint 
Simonians. Heine, however, suppressed this dedication to En- 
fantin in subsequent editions, for Eufantin, on his retrn to 
Wrance, as we have before noted, became a imere ordinary 
citizen : he not only succecded in becoming manager of a rail- 
way, bat—in despair, perhaps, of ever fi nding the female Mes- 
siah —contracteel an ordinary fespectable marriage—he who 
had carried Hein e away by his eloquent theorising on the good 
results whieh would acerue from the Jreie Waklumarmuuj. 
Tt was not unnaturał that Heine shoald display his caustie 
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humour on this point; so, in the year 1855, in a new pre- 
face to his work, * L”Allemagne," be wrote: *Things have 
now changed : the martyrs of some time back are no longer 
despised and persecuted; they bear no longer the cross, 
unless it is the cross of the Legion of Horour; they no 
longer run bare-foot through the deserts of Arabia seekin 
the fres woman; these, our liberators from the yoke of 
matrimony, these looseners of marriage fetters, on their 
return from the East, married, and bave become the most 
imperturbable ćpouseurs in the wide world, and they wear 
boots. Most of these martyrs are now living in elover, some 
of them are fresh-cooked millionaircs, and more than one hus 
obtained the most honourable and lueratire post. Wetravel 
rapidly now by railway. These apostles:of erewhile, who 
dreamed of a golden age for all humanity, have contented 
themselves therewith to cgrry on the silver age, the dominion 
of the Dieu-argeut, who is the father and mother of all and 
everybody. It is perhaps the same Grod which they prea. hed 
with the words, * All is iu Him, nothing gocs beyond Him, 
without Him is nothing.” 

In this passage is there not only allusion to kufantin, 
but to Emile Pćreire, lately deceased, once the nead of the 
Credit Mobilier, one of the kings of the Howrse, and perhaps 
the most successful speeulator under the second empire; 
perhaps also to Michel Chevalier, who became a senator 
during the same period. 
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CHAPTER VL. 
HEINE AS FRENCH AUTHOR. 


THE story of Heine's relations with the Saint Simonians 
shows that at this time he was by no means the sceptical 
spirit of his latter days, after he had become the victim of 
paralysis and of another long and painful malady ; but that 
the principle of fajth was still active within him, and capable 
of taking glowing and *generous interest and of conceivinu 
a mighty hope in the future of humanity. 

It was, indeed, the kindred genercus qualities of the 
Freąch nation, and their aceessibility to kindrcd enthusiasms, 
whieh Lad fivst drawn him to France, and the sympathy 
he had manifested with the principles of the French Revo- 
lution had brought down upon him the interference of the 
Austrian Cabinet, and closed against him the columns of 
the * Allgemeine Zeitung. ' 

*_ Buch passionate sympathy with the strivings and fature 
of the French nation was indeed not peculiar to Heine alone: 
it had shown itself in a still more vehement form in Shelłey, 

Joleridge, and other of the great spirits at the beginning of 
the century, and may be said to have been in those times 
ahnost a constant characteristie of the poetie and liberal 
mind. 

The task which Heine undertook in consequence of such 
sympathy was stwofold: he had designed to be the inter. 
preter of French ideas as in things literary, msthetie, social, and 
political, in his own country, and to full a corresponding 
duty, as regards Germany, in France, He hoped thus to 
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remove the intellectual bsrriers which existed between the 
*two peoples, and he fondly trusted that a more intlimate 
spiritual acquaintance between them would render those na- 
tional enmities and jeałousies impossible which had hitherto 
been taken adrantage of by dynasties for thę advantage of 
their own ambitions, and in order to arrest the growth of 
democracy. The first part of Heine's programme—thav of | 
disseminating his views on French politics and literature 
had become impossible of further cxecution from the jealous 
watchfulness of all German gorernments over every new ©x- 
pression of thought and opinion : the interference of Metter- 
nich with Heine's activity as regards the *Allgemeine 
Zeitung” was speedily followed by an increased severity of 
the censorship in Prussia and other German states, and by 
general decrees of the Diet at Frankfort passed at the insti- 
zation of the chief statesnen in the Austrian cabinet. One 
such decree, passed on the 5th of July, 1832, forbade all im- 
portation into German territory of German books printed 
ubroad, without permission of the Government, and another 
forbade the inportation of German books published in Paris; 
so that Heine had as little hope of succeeding in importing 
his writings iuto his own country from abroad, as he had in 
esctaping mutilation at the hdnds of the censors at home. 
There were yet other circumstances which induced him 
to direct his next efforts towards gaining the ear rather of 
the French publie than of the Grerman, and that arosa frony 
his own fault, He bad, we have scen, incurred the hos- 
tilitysof the autharities by his sympathy with French ideas, 
and the suspicion of the extreme liberals by his moderation 
towards existing governments; and he had further succeeded 
in disgusting a large projfortion of his admirers by the 
cynical licentiousness of the *Memoirs of Herr von Schna- 
belowopski,” and by his series of love poems written in honour 
OT a band of ' light women,” and published in the first volume of 
the * Salon,” jn whteh love was treated in a grossly Bohemian 
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and heathen fashion. It is, however, but fair to Heine to 
say that he gave some reason, though a bad one, for this de- 
secration of the gift of poetry committed to him; he as- 
serted, in a letter to his brother Maximilian, written after the 
appearance of the * Salon, that he desired to give another 
direction to public opinion respecting himself.  * Better 
” Ret it should be said that I am a scamp than a too earnest 
Vaterland-liberator. The reputalion of being this last i is not 
desirable at the present time. "The democratg are furious 
about me; they say I shall soon come out as an aristoerat— 
I think they are wrong. [I shall withdraw from politics. In 
this epoch of reaction, above all, I wił certainly write no- 
thing. The Vaterlund may now find another fool. That 
there was some truth in the excuse here given cannot be 
denied. Heine, i in order to pass with the authorities of his 
country as a less serious revolutionist than they deemed him 
to be, was williąęg—too willing—to play the scamp in the 
eyes of the public. Iż can, however, not escape remark that 
this attitude of his harmonises ill with that which he as- 
sumed only five months before in his preface to * French 
Affairs, in which he had assumed the garb and the inspira- 
tion of a prophet, took into his mouth the words of Luther 
—' Here I stand, I can do no other. (od help me. Amen; 
«and declared himself to be the slave of his thought 
and of the spirit by which he was possessed. "The deścent 
,tłrom this majestic position to that of sitting down at his 
desk, and writing a series of licentious and lascivious songs, 
was scandalous, and to the mass of even his greatest ud- 
mirers unintelligible. Nevertheless, this descent from the 
sublime to the unclean, from the zenith to the gutter, was 
unfortunately not unnatural inea genius so mobile as Heine's 
under the pregsure of the circaamstances to which he was sub- 
jected. There was in his nature that leaven of paganism and 
sensuality which was too prone to rise under the fiery ordónT 


of oppression; and when a genius, ofę such transcendent 
YOL. 11. L 
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merit—one born to render such graceful, delicate, and ex- 
ceptional services to humanity— fails in acquiring respect from 
others, it is not unlikely to end by ceasing to respect itself and 
by loosing the bridle off its more sensual nature, and allowing 
it to revel in the fields of license. It seemed, too, as though, 
in this inconstancy and degradation ot affeetion, he was tak- 
ing revenge for that first and bitterest disappointment wlśch 
had sunk, as though for ever, a well of Marah in'his soul. 
However, Heine could hardly have adopted a line of conduct 
more caleulated to expose himself to the malice of his 
enemies, who would tuke care to enplasise the fuct that this 
caustice utterer of so many sarcasms about Teutonic dreami- 
ness, dilatoriness, and absence of all political sunse, ubout 
Teutonie servility and Teutonic incapacity to lay holdpf uny 
opportunity for making a single step tęwards political freedom, 
was a shameless profigate and licentious roamer of the 
Boulevards of Paris. Ard it must be confessed that the 
most honest and liberal of Germans might justly feel some 
indignation at the quips and jibes levelled at his country 
from such a hand; it is not given to all to comprehend that 
elastic rebound, so characteristic of the poet's nature in 
respect of all subjects, with which it is capable qf becoming 
tmpassioned—that instantaneous recoil so well described by 
Wordsworth— 


Bat, as it sometimes chanceth, from the might 
Of jay in minds that can no fartlier go; 
AB high as we have monnted in delight, 


Jn our dejection do we sink as low. 
« * » * * * » 


4 
We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 
But thereof comes in the end despondency and madness. 


It is but just to remember that the poet and satirist who 
taanted so continually the heavy * Vetter Michel” about his 
dose for his nightcap, and the regularity of his snores, also 
uttered the beautifp] saying that *if ever—which God pre- 
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vent !-—liberty should disappear from the world, then a Ger- 
man dreamer would discover it again in his dreams. 

It will thus be seen that the first part of Heine's programme 
—that of becoming an Interpreter of French thought in Ger- 
many—had become surrounded with difficulties, some of 
which were of his own creation; that he was at variance at 
onte with the Government und with the Radicals ; that the 
trials of censorship, prohibition of sale of books, cxelusion from 
the colnians of newspapers, beset him from above, while from 
below he had to defend himself against the suspicions and 
accusations of the democrats z» and that by bis own fault he 
had estranged from him the best and largest part of his 
admirers. All these things drove him so much the more to 
devote himself engrgetically to the other part of his programme 
— that of disseminating a knowledge of German literature 
and plulosophy in France. "The book on the *Romantie 
School,” and that on the * History of Gierman Religion and 
Philosophy, were the first results of this activity directed 
towards French opinion. 

The moment was a favourable one for obtaining a hear- 
ing on such subjects in France. 'The French Romantie 
School was then in the full fervour of militant zeal, and, in 
its revolt against the traditions of French Classicism, eagerly 

'seeking for allies among the past and present representatives 
of literary renown abroad. The French Romantic School, 
although it probably borrowed its name from the German 
Romantic Śchool, had but. a superficial resemblance to itinits 
nims. The latter, us we have seen, was mainly a return tu 
mediseval models and wafs of thought, leading to mysticism 
and neo-Catholicism and sęclusion from the popular life of the 
time. The French Romantie Stliooł, on the other hand, aimed 
at delivering the literary taste of the nation from the tradi- 
tional trammel of restraints which had become intolerable 
to the expanding intelligence of the eountry. The sevdyT" 
canons of taste of the French classie wąiters had resulted in 
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an over-refined purism of diction which had at length im- 
„poverished the language, while the strict rules of versiń- 
cation, some of which we English also had accepted, and 
which were broken through first by Keats, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Coleridge, and other great poets at the heginning of 
this century, had given to the Alexandrine a rigid unyielding 
form. Iq tragedy, too, the observance of the Aristotelian thrće 
unities had had a similar effect in reducing the heroes and 
heroines of the stage to meaningless simułacra. The revolt 
against the old system was, as is mostly the case with re- 
volts, carried to extremes; the old French classic literature 
will ever remain one of the chief glories of the nation; and 
Heine, bred as he was in the traditions of the German 
School, has not failed to express his reverence tor the parity, 
grace, and noble feeling of Racine, te whom he attributed 
no small share in the formation of the heroie ideal of the 
French nation. It indecd needed audiences of heroic men, 
and women of noble and refined sentiiments, to be capable of 
admiring the Roman spirit of Corneille, and the tender and 
sublime sentiment of Racine; and if the French are dis- 
tinguished above all nations by exquisite taste in art, litera- 
ture, and in all that pertains to the most elegaut enjoyments 
of civilised life, indubitably they owe much to those choice 
and delicate spirits who volunutarily submitted to restraints, ' 
hard indeed to bear, but which excluded without pity the 
low, the grovelling, and the uncouth from the domain of 
tragie art. It is an utter mistake, too, to suppose, as 
superficiał critics have supposed, that Racine was aiming at 
the reproduction of mere Greek and Roman tragedies ; under 
the thin veil of antique disguise his contemporaries readily 
recognised the most pathetie incidents of court life of 
their own time, and the heroes and heroines of his tragedies 
are in reality French noblemen and women of his age in 
"Greek and Roman garb. But the burden under which a Cor- 
neille or a Racine Might labour with success might prove 
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intolerable to less gifted natures; few, indeed, can tread 
securely on the steep and slippery ascent of the ideal, and, 
as in the case of the sublime and the ridiculous, there is but 
one step for inexperienced feet from the summit to the base ; 
it was naturaP then that writers at length should revoltagainst 
cąnons whieh subjected their energies to conditions of im- 
possible rivalry, and that they should desire to include in 
their representations a wider experience of life, arfl have at 
command a more copious language of expression. It is well 
known, however, with what success Victor Hugo, Saint 
Beuve, Dumas, Thóophile Gautier, the two Deschamps, and 
others, undertook by precept and example the foundation of 
the new school, towards which the government of Charles X. 
committed the fatlt of showing itself hostile by the adoption 
of arbitrary measures in support of the old classic party at the 
Thódtre Francais and clsewhere, aad they threw the Roman- 
ticist into the arms of the opposition—an alliance which was, 
however, preseribed by the very nature of the laws of pro- 
gress and liunan reason. It was a matter of necessity in 
such a confiict that the Romanticist should look abroad and 
hold up as examples to their countrymen the masterpieces of 
foreign nations produced in disregard of the old canons; 
and it was with this view that they devoted themselves with 
energy and zeal to the study of foreign literature—of the 
works of Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Goethe, and 
*Schiller. Germany especially had attracted a large share of 
the attention of the French champions of Romanticism. 
ver since the appearance of Madame de Staćl's work in 
Germany, the interest of French minds in German thought 
had been increasing, and even before Hcine's appearance in 
Paris, Gerard de NŃerval had given a version of Cioethe's 
*Faust,” in tlte French tongue: sundry translations of 
Śchiller's dramag had been made, and Xavier Marmier, anq, 
Loewe Veimars had undertaken French versions of Jean 
Panl, Tieck, and Hofmann. Of late yearb, indeed, no nation 
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has so distinguished itself by such rapid appreciation and 
fine intelligence of the works and the genius of foreign 
nations as the French; and the names of Gingnenć, Ampere, 
Ozanam, Fauriel, Edgar Quinet, Victor Cousin, Lerminier, 
Saint Beuve, Prosper Mórimóc, Thóophile Gdutier, Alfred 
de Vigny, Guizot, Gerard de Nerval, and many others, clajm 
a forenfost rank among those cosmopolitan critics who have 
generousły devoted themselves to the task of removing the 
barriers of international ignorance. 

Jmmediately after Heine's arrival in Paris, Loewe 
Veimars, a writer born in Paris of German parents, had 
made Heine the offer of translating:into French portions of 
the * Pictures of Travel,” and of getting the translations pub- 
lished in the pages of the * Revue des Deux Mondes, and in 
the numbers of June 15, September 1, and December 15 of 
18832, extracts from the Hartz-journev, and from the * Baths 
of Lucca,” and the book of * Le Grand, appearcd in that 
celebrated journal. "Those who have had experience of the 
delicacy and quickness of appreciation of the cultivated 
society of Paris will not be surprised to learn that these frag- 
ments of Heine's excited at once intense curiosity and admi- 
ration. Who was this strange spirit which had'so suddenly 
sprung forth into the midst of the Parisian world, and who 
poured forth from one hand the finest flowers of German 
poetry and fancy, and from the other the most brilliant 
jewels of Parisian wit——for the man seemed to possess a two-* 
fold nature, and to be at once a grandson of (zoethe and of 
Yoltaire? Here was the odour of the blossom of the Grerman 
Linden, the grateful perfume of the pine-forest, the dreamy 
splendour of the northern moonbeam, mingled with burning 
enthusiasm for the democratic ideal of the French Revolution 
— liberty, fraternity, and equality—and all 'enlivened with 

„he lightest touches of wit and humour. The author of such 
essąys was sure henceforward digito monstrari wherever 
he might go'm tb French world, and to be claimed as a 
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compatriot. The reputation thus suddenly aequired was im- 
mensely inercased in the following year, when Renduel, pub- 
lisher of most of the works of the Romantic School, issued a 
French translation of Heine's correspondence on * French 
Affairs,” with'the preface which had been suppressed in Ger- 
mąny, together with the essays on the French exhibition of 
pictures of 1881. Such indeed was the impression pfoduced 
by these publications in the world of Parisian culture, that 
when Victor Bohain, towards the end of the year 1832, 
entertained the project of publishing a new review in the 
interests of international culture to be styled * L' Europe 
Littóraire,” Heine was among the first whom he invited to 
contribute. 

Of Vietor Bolfain and his wooden leg, and the manner of 
setting forth of the * Europe Littóraire, Heine has written an 
account in his pleasantest vein :— 

«Among the persons whom I saw shortly after my arrival 
in Paris was Victor Bohain, and I still remember that jovial 
witty physiognomy which by its amiable iucitement contribu- 
ted not a little to clear from clouds the forehead of the Ger- 
man dreamer and to initlate his oppressed heart into the 
chcerfulness of French life. He was just then founding the 
« Europe Littóraire " and, as chief manager of the same, came 
to me with the proposal that I should write some articles for 
him in the style of Madame de Staćl. [I promised to deliver 

*the articles, —exprossly remarking, however, that I woułd 
write them in a quite different style. * That is alł the same 
to me,” he answered with g laugh. *T admit, like Voltaire, 
every style except the styłe ennuyeux.” In order that a poor 
Gierman like myself might hot, fall into the styłe enntycue, 

_ friend Bohain invited me often to dinner, and moistened my 

wit with champagne. No one so well as he knew how to 
order a dinner where one enjoyed not only the very best, 
cuastne but also the very cleverest conversation; no one knew so 
well how to do the honours as host ; no onłrkne* so well how 
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to do the honours of representation ; and so he managed of a 
verity not without reason to place to the account of the share- 
-holders of the * Europe Littćraire ” one hundred thousand 
francs. His wife was very handsome, and had a pretty little 
greyhound whose name was Zizi. His wooden leg assisted 
much to exalt the humour of the man, and when in his charm- 
ing way, stumping round the table, he poured out the cham- 
pagne fer his gnests, lie resembled a Vulcan performing the 
duties of Hebe in the jubilant assembly of the gods. Where is 
he now? It is long since I heard of him. The last time I saw 
him was ten years ago in an hotel at Granville: he had just 
come from England, where he had been staying for the pur- 
pose of studying the colossal English National Debt, and at 
the same time to forget his own little private debts, and he 
had come over to that little coast town of la basse Normandie 
for a day; and there I found him sitting with a bottle of 
champagne, and a square-visaged mercantile sort of a man 
by his side, to which last he was expłaining the project of 
an affair wherein, as Bohain proved with eloguent figures, a 
million was to be won. Bohain's spirit of speculation was 
always very strong, and when he invented a project there 
was always a million to be gained—never less than a million. 
His friends therefore named him Afesser Alillione, as Marco 
Polo was once named in Venice when he returned from the 
Fast, and told his gaping fellow townsmen under the arcades 
of the Piazza of San Marco how he had scen a hundred 
million, and then again a hundred million inhabitants in 
China, Tartary, India, Ke. 

*Geography later brought again into good repute the 
renowned Venetiaa, who was lorfy esteemed a swaggerer ; and 
even of our Parisian Messer Millione it may be asserted that 
his industrial projects were ever conccired magnificently and 

„rightly, and only failed of success through casual mishaps; 
many of them became sources of immense profit when they 
fell into the hantłs of persons who did nót understand so 
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well as Victor Bohain how to perform the honours of the 
business, and to do the * representation part ” so magniń- 
cently. Koven the * Europe Littćraire ” was a magnificent 
conception, its success seemed secure, and I have never under- 
stood why it failed. Tle very evening before it came to a 
staudstill Vietor Bohain gave in the editorial establishment 
of the journal a splendid ball, where he danced in cómpany 
with his three hundred shareholders exactly as Leonsdas ońce 
danced with his three hundred Spartans the day before the 
fight of Thermopyle. Every time that I see in the gallery 
of the Louvre the pieture of the painter David which repre- 
sents this ancient heroie scene, I think of the above-named 
last dance of Victor Bohain : just like the King valiant unto 
death In Dawid's "picture die he stand on one leg; it was the 
sume classic scene. Traveller, when thou wanderest down 
the Chaussće © Antin towards the Boulevard, and findest thy- 
self at the end of it, cłose to a dingy hollow now called 
Rue basse des Ramparts'] now destroyed], * know that thou 
standest before the Thermopyle of the * Europe Littćraire,” 
where Victor Bohain fell like a brave hero with his three 
hundred shareholders. "The essays which, as I said, I had to 
compose for that ephemeral jąurnal found for me an Ooppor- 
(unity to express myself in greater development about Ger- 
many, and with eagerness I accepted the solicitation of the 
director of the * Revue des Deux Mondes” to write for his 
journal a series of essays on the spiritual development of my 
country. This director was anything but a booncompanionlike 
Messer Millione : his fault was rather an excessire earnestness. 
Ile has managed since then, by conscientious and honourable 
labour, to make of his journal a true review of both worlds, 
—a review known throughout the whole civilised earth, in 
which it reprtsents the spirit and the grentness of French 
literature. In jhis review I published my new labours on 
the intellectual and social history of my country. The great 
noise which these essays excited gave mle courage to collect 
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and complete them, and thus the book was produced which 
thou, dear reader, hast in thy hands.” 

The *Europe Iittóraire" was indeed an organ which 
seemed to promise well, and was launched into the world with 
an amount of ćcłat which quite put to shame the modest begin- 
nings of its rival the * Kerne des Deux Mondes.” Tt reckoped 
upon the sale of at least 130,000 copies, and among its chief 
supporters were the Minister of the Interior, the Prósident 
du Conseil PEtat, and others of the first political celebrities 
of the day. But the abore explanation of Heine's will be 
found, we imagine, a sufłicient reason why the * Europe 
Littóraire * was a failure in the hands of such a Lueullus- 
Scapin as Victor Bohain, and the * Revue des Deux Mondes * 
went on to fame and fortune umler the stendy and parsimo- 
nious hands of M. Bułoz. It must be allowed moreover that 
the form of the journal, always so important a matter ina 
periodieal publication, does not seem to have been well selected 
for the * Europe Littóraire.  Tke following fragment ©f a 
letter to Karl Immernann, under the date of December 
19, 1832, shows us, however, what hopes Heine then enter- 
tained of the publication, and how unxious he was to get his 
friend to engage in it also :— 

* Dearest Immermann,—For a year and a day I have 
delayed to write to you, and now I must on a sndden write 
you a business letter before the post goes off. The question 
is about a French jonrnal, the * Europe Littóraire,”” whose" 
editors will write yon a special letter, and send you a pro- 
spectns. This journal, which will come out three times a 
week, in folio size, isto remain always free from politics, 
and oceupy itself onły with science and the fine arts, and 
is a remarkable appearance. The most noted writers of 
Burope will take part in it, and I especially shall take an 

„jnterest therein. At this moment I am ałreądy writing for it 
series of articles on the German literature of our own time, 
and I hope tłat this portion of it will have some importance 
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for Germany. We must, between onurselves, work against 
the South German muuvańise foi, and Paris is a good tribune 
for the purpose. I am very industrious here, and hope to 
make you soon known to the French, and to shed from here 
a light ón yodr laurels which shall blind the eyes of your 
enęqmies.” 

The essays which thus appeared in the * Europe Littć- 
raire, and in the * Revue des Deux Mondes, together with 
the brilliant disquisition on Grerman popular legends styled 
<Spirits of the Elements,” were published in Paris in the 
volume known as *De łAllemagne;* and they contain the 
essays on the Romantic School, and on the History of 
Religion and Philosophy in Germany of which we have 
already given an Account i in ©nr first volume. 

AII these essays were composed, as we have said, under 
the influence of Saint Simonianigm, and those especially 
touching on History and Philosophy were composed, not 
only in the Saint Sinfonian spirit, bat also with the further 
purpose of acting as a sort of antidote to the work of 
Madame de Staćl; for which reason he gave the book 
which collected them the title *De VAllemagne. With 
justice does Heine assert that Madame de Stats once 
famous work was written more "by way of making Germany 
A contrast to France thun in a purely impartial spirit, and 
bore too many traces of the inflnenee of Wilhelm von 
Schlegel. Not, however, that Heine denies that there were 
great qualities in the work; he says * Where she is quite 
herself, where the generous-ninded woman expresses herself 
directly with all her glowing heart, with all the fireworks of 
her spiritual sky-rockets and brilliant extravagances, there is 
her book good and excellent. Aa soon ns she obeys strange 
suggestions, as*soon as she piys homage to a school whose 
nature is strango and incomprehensible to her; as soon as, 
by her exaltation of this school, she forwards certain Ultra- 
montane tendencies, which stand in dirdet contradietion to 
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Protestant clearness of view, then her book begins to be 
lamentable and unenjoyable. It must be added also that, 
besides subserving partialities unconsciously, she also dogs 
so consciously ; that by her eulogies of the spiritual life, the 
idealisms of Germany, she intended to jibe at the'existing 
Realism of the French, the materialistic domination of tle 
imperial period. Her book * De PAllemagne,” resembićs in 
tliis respect the * Germania ” of Tacitus, who also perhaps 
by means of his apology for the Germans intended to write 
an indirect satire against his countrymen. 

The story of the origin of Madame de Statl's book is set 
forth in Heine's * Gestiindnisse, in such amusing fashion 
as none but the great humourist himself could rival. After 
relating the famous anecdote which accounts for Madune de 
Stael's admiration of le gónie w'a pas de serer, Heine proceeds: 

*I do not guarantee the truth of this story, but cven 
though it be not true yet it is well invented. It paints the 
obtrusiveness with wiich this ardent" person persecuted the 
emperor. She got it into her head that the greatest man of 
the century must be more or less idealistically mated with 
his greatest female contemporary ; but us she once, in order 
to extract a compliment, addressed to the e«mperor the 
question whom he considered to be the greatest woman of his 
time, he answered, * The woman who has brought into thó 
world the most children.” That was not gallant, and it is 
not to be denied that the emperor did not practise those 
gentle complaisances and attentions which French women so 
much admire. But these last would never have provoked by 
their own want of tact such an unpolite speech as did the 
renowned Genevese woman, wko showed on this occasion 
that she, in spite of all her spiritual nobility, had not got rid 
of a certain natural clumsiness. 
<When the good lady remarked that with all her urgent 
ways she could effect nothing, she did that which ladies are 
in the habit of doiegg on such occasions—she declared against 
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the erńperor, reasoned against his brutal and ungallant 
dominion, and reasoned at such length that the police gave 
her her passport. Then she filed to Grermany, over to us, 
where she collected all the materials for her famous book, 
which was to eelebrate German spiritualism as the ideal of 
all nobleness, in opposition to the materialism of imperial 
Fraime. Here too with us she nade a great catch; tó wit, 
she met with a learned man, one August Wilhelm Sehlegel. 
He became her true cicerone, and uccompanied her on her 
journey through all the garrets of Grerman literature. She 
had heaped upon her head a mohstrous big turban, and she 
was now the sultana of thought. She passed then all our 
literati in review, and parodied in this way the great sultan 
of matteę. Just aw the latter gnet people with ** How old are 
you? Jlow many children? How many years of service? * 
so did the former usk our learned men ** How old are you? 
What have you written? Are you a Kantian or a Fichtean? 
and synilar things, to which the lady scarcely waited for an 
answer, which her faitbful Mameluke, Wilhelm Schlegel, 
her Rustan, hastily marked down in his note-book. As 
Napoleon declured that woman to be the greatest who had 
brought into sthe world the most children, so Madame de 
Staćl deelared that man to be the greatest who had written 
the greatest number of books. People have no conception of 
how great a spectacle she made with us; and writings which 
appeared a short time back—for example, the * Memoirs of 
Caroline Pechler,” the Letters of Varnhagen and Bettina 
Arnim, and tle testimony of Ekckermann—give a lively pie- 
ture of the state of fright which the sultana of thought 
produced among us at the time when the sultan of matter 
had already caused us sufficient tribulation. "There was a 
spiritual billeting.going on whieh fell on the German learned 
men. Those hterati with whom the excellent łady waa 
especially satisfied, and who pleased her personally by the 
cut of their face and the colour of thci? eges, could expect 
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honourable mention—a cross of the Tiegion of Honour, as it 
'were—in her book, * De PAllemagne.* "This book makes 
upon me a comie as well as a pitiful impression. I see here 
the passionate łady with all her turbulence; I see how this 
hurricane in petticoats swept through our quiet Germany; 
how delighted she cried out everywhere, * What a soothing 
quiet is here breathed upon me!” She hud heated bdrself 
in France, and came to Germany in order to cool herself in 
eur country. The chaste breath of our poeta was good for 
her warm sunny bosom|! She regarded onr philosophers as 
different kinds of ice, and gulped down Kant as sorbet de 
Panille, Fichte as pistache, e. * Oh, how pleasant is it in 
your forests ! ” she eried out perpetually ; * What an inspiring 
smell of violets! How the finches twitter in their"German 
nests! You are a good virtuous people, and liwe no con- 
ception of the manners which reign among us in the Pue du 
Bac.” The good lady saw with us only what she wished to 
see—a land of mist and spirits, where the men without 
bodies, all virtue, wandered over snow fields and entertained 
each other with morals and metaphysiecs! She saw with us 
everywliere only what she wished to see, and heard onły 
what she wished to hear, and wished to recourt again: and 
besides this she heard but little, and never the truth, partly 
because she always spoke herself, and partly because she 
confused and bewildered our inodest learned men when she 
discoursed with them. * What is spirit? * she asked of tpe 
shy Professor Bouterwek. * Ah,” then she wrote, *how in- 
teresting is this Bouterwek! How the man casts down his 
eyes |. That never happened to me with my friends in Paris 
in the Itue du Bac.” She sees everywhere German spiritual- 
ism ; she praises our honesty, our virtue, our spiritual train- 
ing; she will not see our peniteutiaries, our brothels, our 
barracks ; one would think that every German deserved the 
Prix Montkyon—and all this to smite the emperor, whose 
enemięs we the:y wćre. 
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<Hatred towards the emperor is the soul of this book 
«De FAllemagne;” and although his name is never men- 
tioned in it, yet one sces how the authoress in every line is 
casting side-looks at the Tuileries. I doubt not that the 
book has.vexed the emperor far more than tlie most direct 
attack, for nothing wounds a man so much as little feminine 
prichw of the needle. We have courage for great slashes of 
the sword; but to be tickled in the most sensitive place— * 
<Q woman ! we must forgive thee much, for tllou lovest 
much and many. 
< Their hate is only a love which has got into the wrong 
saddle. At times they would try to injure us because they 
think thereby to-do service to some other man. When they 
write they have ove eye on the paper, and the other fixed 
upon a man; and this is tRe case with all authoresses, with the 
exception of the Countess Hahn-Huhn, who has ouły one eye. 
< Madame de Statl had, as has been said above, deelared 
hersejf against the greał emperor and made war against him. 
But she did not confine herself to writing books against 
him ; she sought to ussail him also with other weapons. She 
was at one time the soul of all those aristocratic and Jesuit- 
ical iutrigues which preceded the coalition against Napoleon, 
and, like a true witch, she cowered over the seething pot 
wherein all the diplomatic poison-dealers, her friends Talley- 
rand, Metternich, Pozzo di Borgo, Castlereagh, $e., had 
bzewed destruction for the great emperor. The woman 
stirred up with the ladle of hate the fatal cauldron wherein 
the misery, of the whole world was seething at once. When 
the emperor was defeated, "Frau von Staił entered trium- 
phantly into Paris with her baok * De PAllemagne,” and in 
company witb a hundred thousand Germans whom she 
brought, as it wee, us pompous Sllustrations of her volume. 
Being in such wise illustrated by living figures, the work 
gained in authenticity, and one could convince oneself by 
ocular evidenco that the authoress had'* pogtrayed uą Ger- 
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mans and our patriotie virtues quite veraciously. What a 
valuable copper-plate frontispiece was Father Bliicher, the old 
votary of the gambling-table, who stunk of bad tobacco, and 
who once put forth an order of the day in which he declared 
that if he could catch the emperor alive he woule chop him up! 
Also our A. W. v. Schlegel did Frau von Staćl bring to Paris 
—that pattern of German naivełć and heroic virtue. Kiacha- 
rias Wezner too, that model of German purity, followed her, . 
after whom all the dócolletćes beauties of Paris used to run. 
Among the most interesting figures who at that time pre- 
sented themselves to the Parisians in their German costume 
were the Herren Górres, Jahn, and Ernst Moritz Arndt, the 
three most renowned *eaters of Frenclimen” (Franzżosenfresser), 
a, queer sort of bloodhounds tą.whom the celebrated patriot 
Bórne, in his book, * Menzel, der' Franzosenfresser,” gave 
this name. The said Menzel is in no case, as some think, a 
fictitious personage, but he has really existed in Stuttgart, 
and published a paper there wherei« he daily slaughtęred a 
dozeń Frenchmen, and cut them up skin and hair: when he 
had devoured his six Frenchmen, he was accustomed over 
and above to devour a Jew in order to keep his mouth in 
tasting order—pour se fatre la bonne bouche. New long ago he 
has barked himself out, and, toothless and mangy, drags 
out existence in the waste-paper corner of some Swabian 
book-shop. Among the pattern Germans who were to be 
seen in Paris in common with Madame de Staćl there was 
also Friedrich von Schlegel, who of a truth represented gas- 
tronomie asceticism, or the spiritualism of roasted chicken- 
dom: he was accompanied by his worthy wife Dorothea, a Miss 
Mendelssohn by birth, afterwards an eloped Madame Veit. 
Heine's philosophie disquisitions have a substantive 
value : no one has ever treated the most iatricate questions 
of metaphysics in such clear direct language: the most 
abstract propositions and lines of argument become concrete 
under, his pen, and intelligible without an effort to the most 
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weak*understanding. It was no vain boast which he ex- 
pressed at the commencement of his philosophie treatise : 
< [I believe it is not want of talent which prevents the great 
part of learned men in Germany from expressing themselves 
popularly about religion and philosophy, I believe it is fear 
for the results of their own thoughts, which they do not dare 
to Gsęnmunicate to the people. I do not possess this fear, 
for I am no learned man; I myself am of the people, I um 
no wise man, I do not belong to the seven hundred wise men' 
of Grermany. I stand with the great crowd before the por- 
tals of their wisdom, and if ever a truth has slipped out, and 
if this trutll has arrived to me, then that is sufficient. I 
write ib out in fair cRaracters on paper, and give ib to the 
compositor : he puts it in type and gives ib to the printer: 
he prints it, and then it' belongs to the whole world.”  ” 
We repeat, this was no vain boast. Heine does express his 
meaning clearly--sometimes too clearly. From the account 
he gives of the origin o$his book, we see he had two objects in 
view—one to rectify the false views which Madame de Staćl 
had set afloat about the orthodoxy and piety of the great 
Grerman philosophers ; the other to deliver these last from the 
nebulosity of their own utterances, and set forth the- results 
of their striving in clear German, that he who ran might 
read; Pantbeism, we know, was the religious creed of the 
Saint Simonians, and Heine, with all the ardour of a prose- 
dyte, exults in showing irrefutably that the last word of the 
philosophy of the great Grerman thinkers was a scientific 
pantheispa of the most desolate aspect, and he shows ihore- 
over that Pantheism had ever formed the ground of the 
religion of the people from the earliest times. * Pantheism> 
he asserts, *is the religion of Our greatest thinkers or our 
best artists, and deism has long been upset in theism. It 
sustains itself only among the thoughtless masses, without any 
rational justification, like so much else. In fact, we are grown 
out of deism. We are free, and desire to.have no thunder- 
YOL. II. M 
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thbreatening tyrants. We are become of age, and reqiire no 
paternal protection: We are not, moreover, the production 
of a great mechanician. Deism is a religion for slaves, for 
Genevese and watch-makers. 

Again, in his * Confessions,” he describes the effect which 
his revelations made on the French people :— 

«Yea, as far as concerns German philosophy I hal in 
plain teęyms blurted out the secrets of the schools, which, 
swaddled up in scholastie formule, were only known to the 
initiated of the first class. My revelations excited here in 
France the greatest astonishment, and I remember that very 
remarkable French thinkers naively confessed to me that 
they had always thought that German philosophy was a 
sort of mist in which the Godhegd kept Himself conccaled as 
in a holy citadel of clouds, and that the German philosophers 
were ecstatic seers, who only breathed of piety and fear of 
God. It is not my fault that this is not the case, and that 
German philosophy is precisely the cpposite of that which 
we have hitherto named piety and the fear of God, and our 
latest philosophers have proclaimed the most thorough 
atheism as the last word of our Gierman philosophy. They 
tore down without pity and with a sort of Bacchanalian 
boisterousness the blue curtain of the German sky and eried 
out, * See, all the gods are flown. away, and there sits A 
old maid all by herself with leaden hands and a sorrowful 
heart—Necessity.” 

We shall have occasion to return to some consideration 
of Heine's own changes of religious opinion: at pnesent we 
merely remark that tliese treatises were composed in the 
plenitude of his intellectual „strength at the most vigorous 
period of his life, when he was in the full glow of enthusiasm 
as a Maint Simonian proselyte, filled with mew visions of 
freedom and of an impending glorious future for humanity ; 
and in rendering account to ourselves of the development of 
the opinions of grgat writers and thinkers, this rule should 
ever 'be obseryed—namely, that we should consider those 
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epochs to be the most important in their lives when their 
intellectual faculties were in their clearest and strongest 
condition, and. their hearts were still capable of beating 
strongly to generous hopes and enthusiasms. Poor and 
pitiable: is that eriticism and philosophy which seeks for 
argument or for support from the fłuctuations of opinion, or 
eveń'from the apostasy of great intelligences during tears of 
decline, or amid the agonies of sickness or of the deathbód, 
when the brain is elouded with lethal mist and the heart is 
already chilled with the frosty finger of death. Even in 
health the poet has his hours of inspiration, when alone his 
faculties are at their best, and no one would test even the 
swiftness and strength of an cagle by taking him from his 
eyrie iił a state of sickness aad telling him to fly; and eagles, 
poets, and thinkers shonld be estimated by what they are 
capable of in their best years, anq not by what they have 
done or said in their worst. 

Before, however, ldaving for the present the subject of 
these treatises on German literature and philosophy, we take 
occasion to refute one aceusation which has been brought 
against Heine by his enemies of the Deułschihiimelie, namely, 
that of acting as an unpatriotic, German by reviling his own 
couniry and servilely fiattering the French. This is one of 
those charges which must necessarily have been brought 
against him. Pharisees of nationality exist in every country. 
But it was the Germany of the Junker, the Philistine and the 
priest, against which Heine discharged the batteries of his 
satiric wit and fancy, and whoever was hit of course reriled 
him as a bad German. He had occasion often enough to 
complain of this perfidious "misrepresentation, but ib was of 
course of no use. 'If I expressed myself with any indignation 
about the old official Germany, the old mouldy land of the 
Philistines, it was contrived to represent what I said as 
though I had spoken of the true Qrermany, the great, 
mysterious, 80 to speak anonymous, Germghy of the .German 
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people, of the sleeping sovereign with whose sceptre and 
crown baboons are playing.” 
fn the preface also to the * Winter's Tale,” * Winiermihr- 
; chen, Heine defends himself again from the imputations of 
reviling his countrymen and fłattering the French.* It will 
be observed from one part of the passage that certain Ger- 
mans of that time (1844) werę crying out for c Alsacf' and 
Lorrainef < Elsass und Lothringen, as they have chosen to call 
these provinces—and it was either ignorance or bad partisan- 
ship which made a good many of our publicists during the 
last war between France and Germany conceal the fact that 
the cry for *Elsass und Lothringen* has never been let 
drop by the Franzosenfresser party since 1815, and that 
cręwds of pamphlets and treattses had been writteli about 
these provinces in the most insulting and aggressive spirit. 
At this party it was that. Heine addressed one of the most 
caustie tirades to be found in his works. Having made up 
his mind beforehand as to the way in'which his book would 
be miisrepresented by a party which united hatred to France 
and to all humanistie culture with domestic. servility, he 
SAYS :— 
<We are armed in our hearts against the displeasure of 
the heroie-spirited lackeys in the black-red-gold livery. I 
hear already their beery voices, * Thou revilest our colours, 
contemnest thy Fatherland, friend of the French, to whom 
thou wouldst give up our free Rhine.” . Pacify yourselves! I 
will respect and honour your colours when they deserve it, 
wvlien they are no longer an idle qr servile emblem of childish 
foliy. Plant the black-red-golden banner on the height of 
German thought, make it thę stdndard of free humanity, and 
then 'I will give my best heart's blood for it. Pacify your- 
gelves: I love Germany as wcil 48 you do. *On account of 
this love have I lived thirteen years of my,life in exile, and 
even on aceouni: of this love do I now return into exile, 
erhaps for €ver,.ln any case without whimpering or cutting 
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a wry grimace of suffering. | am the friend of the French, 
as I am the friend of all men who are good and reason- 
able. Rest quiet, I will never give up the Rhine to the 
French, and that for the very simple reason that the 
Rhine belontts to me. Yea, it belongs to me, through 
inalienable right of birth. I am of the free Rhine, the still 
freer'son ; „my cradle stood on its banks, and I do not see why 
the Rhine should belong to any other than the children*of 
the soil—-Flsass and Lothringen can I truly not so ltghtly in- 
corporate with Germany as you are in the habit of doing, smce 
the people in these countries are deeply attached to Irance, on 
account of the rights whieh they won at the great revolution, om 
account of those equal laws and free institutions which are very 
agrecable to the citizen spirik but which yet leave much to be 
desired for by the stomachs of the masses. Meanwhile Elsass 
and Lothringen will be again attached to Germany when we 
accomplish that which the French have already begun ; when 
we*surpass them in *action, as we have already done in 
thought ; when we can exalt ourselves to the last consequences 
of such thought; when we rout out servility from its last 
corner of refuge—from heaven; when we free the Grod who 
dwells upon earth in humanity from his state of degradation ; 
„yhgn we again restore to their dignity the people disinherited 
of its happiness, and despised Genius and Beauty brought to 
shame, as our great masters have said or sung, and we, their 
disciples, would also, if we could. Yea, not alone Alsace and 
Lorraine, but all France, all Europe, the whole world shall 
then fall to our share, the,whole world shall become German | 
I often dream of this mission and universal dominion of 
(Germany when I wander sa: me oak trees. Such is my 
patriotism !? 

Indeed, as Wienbarg, one ot Heine's friends and ceritics, 
has remarked, bhe perusal of these treatises, and especially of 
that extraordinary passage which was quoted by M. de Mołó 
in the Chamber of Deputies with wig he' concludes thę 
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book on German philosophy, and warns the French not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Germany, could in no wise 
have flattered the national pride of a French reader. Heine 
"nowhere hesitates to proclaim the superiority of German 
thought when he thinks he is justifńied in so doihg. It must 
be remembered, too, that though his country had done 
nothing* for kim, though it had filled his life with bitterńess, 
kept him voor, and .robbed him at one time even of the means 
of earning his bread, he witlstood the temptation to become 
naturalised as a citizen in the country to which he owed the 
greater part of his happiness, in order that he might not lose 
the right of having inseribed on kis tomb, *Here lies a 
Grerman poet.” 

When Heine” s essays on the literature ahd philosophy of 
Germany were collected from the * Europe Littóraire * and the 
* Revue des Deux Mondes,* and published in Paris under the 
title of * De FAllemagne,” he had already given to tle French 
public a translation of the * Reisebilder. The poet had 
before gained the suffrages of the ćliże of the literary world, he 
now appeałed to the general publice. The answer was perhaps 
not so favourable as the author himself anticipated. How- 
ever, it was favourable, and, Heine's. reputation with the 
„French public went on increasing as long as he retainedsthę 
power of production. 

The first years of his residence in Paris were perhaps the 
most characteristic and most happy of hislife. He was then in * 
the very pride and fulness of health and strength, as is shown 
in the following sketch of him hy Thóophile Gautler, who 
saw him for the first time during this period, and has left a 
sketch of the German poet in his peculiar style, which, in 
spite of some inaccuracies,swi|l convey a vivid impression 
of Heine's outward appearance in these fortunate days :— 

< He was then a handsome man of about thirty-five or 
thirty-six JeArS of age, with the appearance of robust health. 
To lock ab his "oftyewhite- forehead, pure as a marble tablet 
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and overhung by abundant masses of blonde hair, one would 
have said he was a German Apollo. His blue eyes sparkled 
with light and inspiration; his round, full cheeks, of an 
elegant mould, were not leaden-tinted with the romantic 
lividity in fashion at that epoch. On the contrary, vermeil 
roses bloomed there in classic style; a slight Hebraic curve 
baulked the intention of his „nose to be Greek without dis- 
figuring its purity of line ; his harmonious lips * went together 
like two fine rhymes,” to use one of his own phrases, and had 
in repose a charming expression, but when he spoke from their 
crimson bow there sprang and whizzed pointed and barbed 
arrows and sarcastie darts which never missed their aim; for 
never was man more relentless against stupidity ; to the divine 
smile oł Musagetćs succeeded the sneer of the satyr. A sort of 
light pagan embonpotnt, "which was later to be expiated by a 
thoroughly Christian emaciation, rounded his limbs ; he wore 
neither beard, nor moustache, nor whiskers; he did not 
smoke or drink beer, but, like Goethe, had a horror of these 
things. . . . . I saw Heine much during this period. He 
was a charming god, malicious as an imp, and very good at 
heart in spite of all that has been said.  Whether he regarded 
me asa frienq or as a believer in, the divinity he then arrogated 
foy rimself, was all one to me provided I could enjoy his | 
sparkling conversation ; for if he was prodigal of his moncy 
and his health, he was still more so of his wit. Although 
"he knew French well, he sometimes amused himself by dis- 
guising his pronunciation in a very strong German accent, 
such as would have been zequired in order to reproduce the 
strange onomatopeias by which Balzac renders in his * Comódie 
Humaine ” the strange phrdses,of the Baron de Nucingen ; 
the comic effect was then irresistible ; it was Aristophanes 
speaking with Punch's call in "the throat of Eulenspiegel. 

* In his dress; although he had no pretensions to dandyism, 
he was more careful than literary men generally are, for with 
them as a rule negligence spoils what tagte fdr display they 
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may possess. The different apartments which he inhabited 
had not what is called to-day the * artistic stamp * on them; 
that'is to say, they were not crammed with sculptured 
sideboards, with sketches, statuettes, and other curiositics 
of bric-0-brac, but presented, on the contrary, 4 comfortable 
bowrgeots look, where was manifest the desire of avoiding 
eccentrtcity. A fine portrait of a woman by Laćmlein, which 
represented Juliette of whom the poet speaks in the first 
verses of Atta Troll, was the only work of art which I 
remember tohave seen. 
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CHAPTER VU. 
YOUNG GERMANY AND WOLFGANG MENZEL. 


HEINE himself has said that the history of literature is as 
hard to write as the history of nature; and just as in this 
there are animals and plants whose interest lies chiefły in 
the fact that their strugture denotes a phase of transition . 
and the beginning of a species, so there are writers whose 
chief elaim to attention depends on analogous reasons. The 
leaders once known as the chiefg of * Young Germany, 
< Das Junge Deutschland, ” come chiefły under this category, 
and will, it may be imagined, be chiefły interesting to pos- 
terity as being the choragł of a new attempt at movement in 
literature apd in society: and as Heine not only deeply 
interested himself in their endeavours, but also had to endure 
ejihaft the reproach or the glory of being the ringleader of 
the band, and in consequence of such reputation had to 
submit to a fresh condemnation of his works, it will be 
necessary here to give some account of the chief spirits of 
thc party. 

The writers of this movement who were named together 
with Heine in the prohibitive edict passed by the dismal 
Frankfort Diet on the 10th of Decamber, 1835, were Karl 
Gutzkow, Heinrich.Laube, Ludolf Wienbarg, and Theodor 
Mundt, and to these we skali confine our attention. 

It does not sppear that the school of Young Germany 
had any programme, or that it wąs the zesułż. of common 
deliberation, or indecd that it was formed dnder the guidanca 
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of any one of its members. Such opinions as they held in 
cominon were such as were floating about in the intellectual 
atmosphere of the period, and readily found hospitality in 
the hearts and minds of its most enthusiastic youth, dream- 
ing of new realms of literature and art. For the main purpose 
which all these redoubtable chiefs of Young Germany had 
in. view was not social or politicał revolution, but 4 new 
birth'of urt and poetry; and they only aimed at social and 
political change so far as the latter could assist in the new 
spiritual evolution. To recall in few words the progress of 
German literature during sixty years—for it was little older 
Schiller and Goethe, after having first essayed to find material 
for art in the actual world of modern life, in the * Robbers,” 
in * Cabal and Love,” and in * Werther, had deserted this 
Roi altogether, and founded a new classic school more 
and more devoted-to the Hellenic ideal. "This school having 
begun to exhaust its vitality, the Romantie school started 
up in opposition which endeavoured to give a new life to 
national genius by steeping it deeply i in the primeval and 
mediseval traditions of national life. This school, to which 
Heine, le romantique defroquć, in spite of his revolt from 
it, belongs in some of his ehoicest qualities, broke up in 
fantastic chaos, in pedantic Don Quixotry, in ascetNiayp, 
mysticism, Jesuitism, obscurantism, and hatred of all free 
evolutions of. the intellect and of society. 

dhis alliance between literature and obscurantism and 
despetism which the chiefs of the Romantie school had under- 
taken to support, was not likely to acquire the allegiance of 
generous and youthful minds. A band of these had been medi- 
tating quietly upon nepwfornss of art and life before 1830, and 
under the spell of the magię wand of Heine had already 
plunged afresh into the stream of the present to grasp the 
actualities of modern life and subject them'to thought and 
treatment, when the commotion raised throughout the whole 
Kuropean' mind być the Revolution of July gave fresh impetus 
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to the current of their aspirations and turned them into 
definite channels. 

Heine's infuence upon the spirits immediately com- 
ing after him was great : no one more than he had more power- 
fully set forth that sense of the Weltschmerz, that sense of the 
discord existing between the rough world of reality and the 
ideal which formed the grand note of expression in so much 
of the poetry of despair of modern time. At the saine time, 
in his songs he has drawn new notes of poetry from the 
work-a-day world around him, while in his * Reisebilder * he 
had shown with what poetry and with what humour the 
whole of the ordinary stuff of life is capable of being treated. 
In these * Reisebilder;” however, the play of his wit, in despair 
of a future which then was cbsed and dark before him, had 
taken a wild and extravagant turn which was changed into 
passionate earnestness when the Revolution of July seemed 
to inaugurate a new era for humanity, and to open new 
chankels for political, social, and msthetic aspiration. 

The younger minds who became the ehiefs of * Young 
Germany,” ard who followed Heine in his adventurous carcer 
with eyes of steady admiration and sympathy, were likewise 
seized with a qew and passionate ardour at the aspect of the 
newąad glorious victory gained in the name of Liberty by 
the people of Paris. They too, like Heine, became an object 
of aversion to the coarse Cheruscan Teutomaniac party of 
Germany as being * Frenchified,* * Franzosirte 3? but inasmuch: 
as France was the chief home of all that was great and gąne- 
rous in prihciple, it was impossible to entertain any great and 
generous ideas without becoming subjected to such an impu- 
tation by German Chauvinism. »Hengg they were called the 
* French party in Germany,” in qrder to render them as odious 
as possible in the eyes of thejr countrymen. The men, however, 
whom coarse and umserupulous antagonists thus classed indis- 
criminateły together, had by no meansa £ommon programme 
of political, social, and wsthetię reform ; on śhe contrary, they 
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were often found writing in opposition to each other. But 
there was a sufficient common basis of thought for their 
enemies to seize upon in order to hold them up to society as 
a nest of literary Catilines seeking to work the overthrow of 
society. 

We have seen with what eagerness Heine seized upon the 
doctrines of Saint Simonianism in France : ją Germany the 
tendency of speculation among select classes of thinkers had 
long been setting in the same direction. Like Heine, Gutz- 
kow, Laube, Wienbarg, and Mundt had gone through the 
whole development of German philosophy, and the result had 
in all cases been much the same. The philosophizing of Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel had succeeded in upsetting 
their faith in all revealed religłon, and left no belief alive in 
them but a vague pantheism, for the Hegelian system they 
all agreed in treating as:dead, although Hegel's grand views 
of the historic process of the idea in the world had prepared 
them for a large conception of the future relation of man to 
man, and of the fraternity of humanity, and they were all 
more or less masters of that language of Hegelian dialectics 
which had become almost the universal medium for scientific 
exposition in Germany. | 

In minds so educated, the pantheism of the Saint fijno- 
nians, the doctrine of the róhabiktation of the flesh, and 
its schemes for the regeneration of society, naturally found 
ground most favourably prepared. Already, in the conviction 
of gome of the foremost men and women of (rermany, the 
sentence had been passed that Christianity had failed to 
establish harmony between man and nature, or between man 
and man, and that it was incompetent to secure happiness 
for the human race. Dreams of a new religion, more tender 
and more tolerant of human neeqls, whose goddess should be 
liberty, had already fioated before the mónds of Rahel von 
Varnhagen and Bettina von Arnheim, tendencies which they 
found distinetlyc formulated in the doctrines of the Saint 
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Simonians; and a new evangel of love and world-wide fra- 
ternity already existed in a state of vague aspiration in 
Germany before the Saint Simonians had put it into words. 

In spite of all the crudities, therefore, and congenial 
extravagancies which accompanied the utterances of * Young 
Grermany * in the exposition of theories with which the young 
enthugiasts hoped to regenerate the world, they were' them- 
selves a manifebłation of new spiritual force, —partisans of ideas 
which stirred the hearts and minds of some of the noblest and 
purest spirits of the tiime : such men might, if free expres- 
sion of their intellectual power had bcen allowed them, have 
proved an honour and a help to their country and to human- 
ity ; but they were brutally suppressed by a brutal ediet 
published by the obscure Joggerheads, the nominees of 
antocratic powers, who formed the Diet of Frankfort. Time, 
it is true, avenges the memory of such men at last, but 
society is not avehged in such cases, of which the history 
of hamanity is full, —+cases in which the heirs of chaos 
and of darkness have crushed the hearts and the intelli- 
gence out of the sons of light. The rack and the stake of 
fire which wrenched and burnt the souls out of men in 
former tlmes'cannot now be used, ib is true ; but the autocrat 
with żhe censorship and the capitalist with the anonymous 
system of journalism and other commercial thumbscrews 
can accomplish just as much: the manner of doing the 
thing has changed, but the thing is done all the same, 
only in modern civilised fashion. 

Of this young German school Laube and Gutzkow were 
tlle most productive : both wrote novels and dramas in illus- 
tration of their principles, whilę Wienbarg and Mundt were 
the theorists, erities, and philosophers. Of these, Wienbarg, 
who appears to have been utterly crushed by the iron hand of 
authority, possesged the finest intelligence. He became in 
1838 a tutor in the University of Kiel, but his enthusiasm 
for the new ideas led to his dismissal' from tlte University 
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after one year's course of lectures: in the next year he 
published his * ZHsthetic Campaigna, Aesthettsche Feldziige, 
with Hofmann and Campe, and after the famous edict of the 
Frankfort Bund of 1835 he seems to have abandoned further 
confliet with the princes of this world. "The %oman philo- 
sopher could not argue with the master of fifty legions, and 
Wienbarg seems to have thought all argument was impossi- 
ble witl. the masters of fifty dungeons. 

It was Wienbarg, however, who baptised the new party 
with the name * Young Germany,” and his * Asthetic Cam- 
paigns” abound in ingenious and original views on the 
possibility of ereating new forms of. art out of the actualities 
of modern life. Wienbarg, like Immermadnn and others, 
thought the life of the time so anpoetie tltat the production 
of a perfect work of art was impossible: so much the more 
need was there of laying qown rules of culture under which the 
intelligence of humanity should advance, and society be 
transformed into conditions under which new forms of art 
should be developed. Wienbarg's views may be visionary if 
you please, but that a group of German Dogberries sitting 
in a Bund should think that they ought to be put down by 
force and by fear of Spandau, and should have been able to 
do it, is a strange characteristic of the time and of the nątion. 
Some of Wienbarg's characterisations of his time would 
apply precisely to the present,—which shows how small the 
difference is between them from an ssthetic point of view. 
According ło him, as we have said, modern life was so utterly 
devoid of poetry and beauty, thąt a true work ość art was 
impossible. He looked forward to a time, to be prepared by 
seathetie culture, in which a„new harmony should be estab- 
lished between art and life, and new beauty in action should 
aftord inspiration to great artistie creatións. * The new 
theory of the world, says Wienburg, will, be composed of 
a harmonious unison of reason and sensuousness * [here Saint 
Simonianism' makęs itself felt]. * Above our ashes a new 
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Europtan Hellenism will uprise proportioned to the spiritual 
advance which Christianity has prepared. For Germanised 
Europe there is reserved a new stage of the development 
of humanity tn which the sensuous shall be more spiritualised 
than with the Greeks, the spiritual more sensuaksed than with 
the Christians. 

Wienbarg had moreover the idea which Qroethe *enter- 
tained of a cosmopolitan form of literature, and to favoiir 
the advent of an epoch of such a literature he proposed 
that eriticism should accustom itself to regard art and poetry 
from a cosmopolitan point of view. One of the passages 
in Wienbarg*s essays, in which he gives a description 
of poetry, is extremely remarkable. *Poetry,” he says, 
* within»whose domain falls „every emotion which is purer, 
fresher, and deeper whón abstracted from its surrounding 
circumstances ; to whose domain bęlongs every chord which 
rings of the pure human or of the pure divine; whose tones 
all naen understand even though they stood divided by thou- 
sands of years ; poetry is the mediatress of all times and all 
nations, the mediatress of entire humanity, the interpreter of 
all feelings and endeavours, and she ts this for the reason that 
she springs immediately from the heart—from that core of 
human life, the decay of which will convert all human nature 
irftó Qust and ashes.  Multitudinous are the languages, the 
tongnes, and the characters in the world which do not under- 
sżand each other: poetry, however, is the holy tongue of 
flame which speaks from all hearts to all hearts, and moves 
erery human creature to gentle intelligence—poetry i 18 nature, 
pure unadulterated humanity ; ; she is unique with all nations, 
in all times and circumstances.” Allowing for the mystic view 
which looks forward to poetry as the final solution of the 
riddle of existenee, and believes in the possibility of creating 
notes of universal concord out of the concert of the poetry 
of nations, it must be admitted that the writer of the above. 
passage had a beautiful and exceptibnal* soul, and was 
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worthy of better things than „* expunged by a detree of 
the. Diet. 

: / Wienbarg, too, with the same zeal as Heine and the rest 
of the writers of the school of Young Germany, undertook 
the propagation of the Saint Simonian doetrine of the 
Rehabilitation of the Flesh, the defence of the rights of 
sensualism as opposed to the intolerance of Christian 
spiritualista; buł, with the innate modesty of a delicatę 
spirit, avoided all treatment of the question which could 
shock morality or modesty. On the question of the position 
of woman, too, he accepted the Saint Simonian views about 
the necessity of her emancipation. 

[he doctrine of the Rehabilitation of. the Flesh was, 
however, preached with greater emphasis,and less "estraint 
by Mundt, who had reduced his ereed to a belief in * progress, 
liberty, and the future," which were the words he placed on 
his banner, while subjecting all the ideas ef his time to fan- 
tastie philosophic eriticism. If to. Wienbarg is duę the 
invention of the title of * Young Germany,” to Mundt is due 
the invention of the term of the "literature of movement, 
Bewegungsliteratur, which has been applied to the school, and 
by which he designated modern writers, inasmuch as he 
found in none of them perfection and repóse significant 
of contentment with the present, but only incomplete rSnłts 
inspired by unquiet yearnings towards a future. His mystic 
handling of the subject of the rehabilitation of the flesh 


_ was expressed in sentences like the following :— * The antique 


heathen world was nothing but the legitimate angl stedfast 
kingdom of the flesh, and therefore was it the age of the 
plastic. Even the gods became flesh, and descended down 
to earth in human form and likeness, but not in the way in 
which Christ became flesh. "Christianity, however, with its 
asceticism trampled on the flesh. ' The separation of the flesh 
and the spirit is the inexpiable suicide of human conscious- 


ness. He .looked forward tó a future establishment of 
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harmony between the two as the real union of being and 
thought, where philosophy and poetry should not only be 
reconciled, but should be one. 

Laube and Gutzkow, as we have said, represented Young 
Germany in the regions of romance, and both began with 
novels. Of these two, Laube represented the sensual ten- 
dencies of the school in the most extravagant fashioh: in- 
toxicated with his wild visions of the future, he triuręphantly 
proclaimed the decay of old habits and principles, and in- 
veighed against the institution of marriage as fatal to the 
exaltation and ardour of love in which he relied for the re- 
generation of the world, His two early novels, with the 
characteristic titles *Das neue Jahrhundert, *The New 
Century; and *Bas neue Furopa, *New Europe, full of 
sensual love adventures, have now fallen into oblivion, dnd 
his * Retsenovellen, written in a styje which is a poor imita- 
tion of Heine's, ate not likely to survive his earlier perform- 
ances. Later, he achieved a more indisputable success in 
the drama. In 1838 he was for a short time editor of the 
* Zeitung fiir die elegante Welt,” an editorship which he was 
obliged, during the period of persecution of the school, to 
abandon for" a time, but which he resumed later. It will be 
seen firther On that if Laube was the gravest and most 
indefensible offender of Young Germany against the ordinary 
code of morals and good taste, his conduct in the hour of 
trial evinced that his character was without firmness or inde- 
pendence, and that his convictions were by no means of. 
a strength to lead him to cgurt martyrdom. | 

Grutzkow, of all the writers of the school, was the most 
energetic and courageous, afd has made the greatest mark; 
he may be taken, in his cumbrous, unwieldy productions, as 
the most honest'though ponderous literary represenlative of 
the divergent sceptical aspirations of an age without poetry 
„and without faith; but however honest may be his belief in 
"VOL. II. N 
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the vague creed of the future, it must need something like 
superhuman patience to read his polemical novels, in nine 
and eighteen volumes, written in its defence. He, too, like 
86 many writers of the time, began by imitąting Heine in 
his letters * Of a Male to a Female Fool,” * Briefe eines Narren 
an eine Ndrrin,” in which, as Heine said, in aiming at imita- 
ting him, Gutzkow had only succeeded in imitating Bórne. 
Then fqllowed the two queer novels, *Maha Guru” and 
< Blasedow und seine Sohne,” in the former of which the hero is 
the Dalai Lama of Thibet, * Der Ritter vom Getst, in nine 
xolumes. One of Gutzkow”s later productions seems to have 
been suggested in idea by Heine's little poem in which he 
calls himself the * Knight of the Holy Ghost. In support of 
the famous doctrines of the róhe:bilitation of the flesh, Gutz- 
kow republished the letters of Schleiermacher, written in 
defence of Friedrich Schlegel's lascivious novel of * Lucinde,” 
adding thereto a preface of his own which caused no small 
gcandal, inasmuch as he treated love as an art to be perfeoted 
"by practice, inveighed against marriage and the appliance of 
priestly sanction to the relations of the sexes, while reprint- 
ing the terrible ejaculation of Diderot, *if the world had 
never heard of Grod it would have been more hhppy. But 
the work of Grutakow, which called down upon himsejf and 
on Young Germany the heaviest storm of indignation was 
<Wally, or the Śceptiecal Woman, * Walły die Zwetflerin, 
published in 1835, which treated after Gutzkow”s fashion ix 
novelistie form the subject of the emancipation of woman, 
the most vexed topie of the time,  Gutzkow, the most con- 
scientious believer in the creed of Young Germany, which 
presented the actualities of modern life as the proper subjects 
for art, could not fail to take the suicide of the noble-hearted 
Charlotte Stieglitz as a subject for romance" This stran ge 
event, which excited such universal sensation in Grermany, 
may, however, be regarded as a typical incident of the period, 
illustrative as wóll of the impotence of poetic inspiration ag 
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of the wild vague poetic yearning which filled multitudes of 
hearts on the eve of the eclipse of poetry. 

Charlotte Stieglitz, as is well known, in a wild spirit of 
self-sacrifice, thrust a dagger into her heart with the in- 
sensate hope 'that so tragic an event would so shock the 
frost-bound and sterile brain of her pseudo-poetic husband 
that his inspiration would be set free, and, then disem- 
barrassed of her presence, mount to new heights» of ideal 
conception. The incident has the more interest for us in- 
asmuch as Heine knew both the lady and her husband, and 
seems to have had a sort ef prophetic intimation of the 
tragic catastrophe. Maximilian Heine relates that he and his 
brother, in the latter's Berlin student-days, paid a visit to 
the newiy married couple in the neighbourhood of the Pr "US- 
sian capital, and that Heine, during the walk there, WaS 
unusually grave, and at last broke a long silence by saying, 
< Mark my words, Max, that marriage will have an unhappy 
ending ; those people ate on bad terms with destiny. Gutz- 
kow, however, perverted the strange story of the fantastic, 
but still generous self-sacrifice of Charlotte Stieglitz by 
making his Wally a superficially sceptical lady emancipated 
from all the' ordinary notions pf morality, half-crazy with 
metąphysical doubtings and questionings, who kills herself 
because her lover deserts her, giving utterance beforehand to 
a wild rhapsody, a last dying spcech and confession, which 
stems to be an expansion of the strange idea thrown out by 
Novalis, that the world would one day be brought to a qon- 
elusion by*the commission by humanity of one grand universal 
ach of suicide. The proper antidote, however, to such a 
work as * Wally * was not persegution, but ridicule, as the 
writer himself later declared. 

Such were the four chief writers who, with Heine, were 
considered the leaders of * Young Germany,” and of these 
Wienbarg and Grutzkow came forth in 1835 with the project 
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of a new review to be called the * Deutsche Revue,” and 
which was to undertake for Germany to fulfl something like 
the same functions which the * Revue des Deux Mondes*” and 
the * Revue de Paris? had fulfilled for France. 

Persecution from authority these new foung writers 
must necessarily have met with in those times in Germany, 
especially as soon as they began to unite their force in a 
review ;.but the very announcement of their projech was 
sufficient to excite the wrath and jealousy and fear of one 
of tlle most repulsive subordinate literary characters of 
any time or country, Wolfgang Menzel, who, as editor of 
the * Literatur Blatt” of Stuttgart, had motives of self 
interest for wishing to suppress the appearance of a new 
rival. « : * 

"Nothing in this world offers so sure a way to success in 
literature, in insincere and faithless epochs, as the affectation 
of a high moral tone; and when a writer of inferior powers 
enters into a contest with greater wtiters than himself; the 
most common trick which he adopts is the assumption of a 
superior moral tone. 'Uhis has been the tone which Menzel has 
attempted to assume his whole life long, from the time when 
he broke with the writers of Young Germany, turned round 
upon them, vilified them, played towards them the pazt of a 
public informer and denouncer; and these tactics he not 
onły has made use of towards Young Grermany, but towards 
France as well ; for he not only assumed in himself a superier 
moral conscience, but before the whole German nation he 
undertook to play the part of the defender of « Deutsche 
Tugend” till the name has become a horror in the ears of 
all who despise coarseness, baseness, and hypoerisy. But, 
as Heine has himself said, ugliness by itself will carry one 
but half-way towards virtue in the sense in which Menzel 
understands it. * There is something pęculiar about the 
particular vice,” he said, *which Menzel had in view.” It 
was in Stuttgatt, where Menzel lived, not easy not to be 
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moral. <In Paris,” says Heine, pathetically, *it is far more 
easy, das wetss rott! There is a speciality about vice. Virtue 
anybody can practise by himself, he has no need of any 
fellow-helper ; but to be immoral two parties are necessary, 
and Herr Menzel has been most strikingly aided by his ex- 
terior appearance to escape from this immorality. I have 
too good an opinion of the good taste of vice to be able to 
believe that she would run after a Menzel. Poor Goethe was 
not happily gifted in this way, and therefore it was not given 
to him always to remain virtuous. This heroof Deutsch- 
thum, this champion of Germanismus, has not the appear- 
ance of a German, but of a Calmuck—in every cheek-bone a 
Calmuck. In fact,” Heine says, *if there were to be a Mon- 
golian invasion of” Germany and Stuttgart, and Herr Menzel 
chose to dress himself up in the costume of Cupid, with bow 
and quiver taken from some theatrical wardrobe, the Baschkira 
would cry, as soon as ever they caught sight of him, * This 
is our beloved brother !*** 

Menzel, however, by no means began by being entirely 
hostile to the writers of Young Germany; he did not per- 
ceive how vicious they were, nor how vicious was the 
France with „which they sympathised, until he began to 
trewgbłe for his position as editor and for the sale of the 
Review which he managed when they announced the project 
of a rival publication. Menzel had praised Bórne's * Letters 
from Paris,” written quite in the spirit of the new school, and 
had even printed his name in his Review, encircled with a 
laurel wreath ; he had praised Heine's * Reisebilder —praised 
his satirical onslańght on the German nobility in the Kahl- 
dorf letters; he had praised his Parisian letters when col- 
lected under the title of *Frepch Affairs;” he had praised 
the first volume of the * Halon,” and had even encouraged 
him to proceed with the * Schnabelowopski Memoirs, the 
most licentious publication of all those which proceeded from 
Heine's pen. Even Gutzkow's early efforts had been praised, 
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and he had offered him a place in his Review as a 
contributor. Herr Menzel by no means aimed then to be the 
fervent champion of chastity and virtue which he later took 
upon himself to be. When Ludwig Tieck, in his old age in 
1886, published an abominably immoral tale talled * Eigen- 
sinn und Laune,” the heroine of which ends her days «s 
mistress of a brothel, Herr Męnzel took especial care.not to 
censure it: it was only when this band of young enthusiasts, 
with their passionate ardour for progress, threatened to be- 
come dangerous rivals, that any moral scorn was evoked in 
the breast of the defender of * Deutsche Tugend. Then he 
arose in his moral wrath, and affecting on his ugly face the 
mien of a Jupiler tonans with the vile cunning of an informer, 
carried on war to the death against the young writers—all 
in defence of Christianity, society, and the spotless Tugend 
of his German Taterland. His first attack upon tlie young 
writers dates from September, 1835. lutzkow, against 
whom he felt especial spite for having deserted the * Literśtur- 
Blatt,” he chose to consider at that time as the chief of the 
school which, in order to enlist on his side whatever anti- 
pathies existed in Germany against France, he called by a 
French name * La jeune Allemagne, and Gutzkow's recent 
novel of * Wally” was assumed to be a representative work 
of the school, and bore the first brunt of attack. From 
September, 1835, to the spring of the following year Menzel 
continued to direct his thunder and his dirt against Youn$t 
Germany and against Franzosenthum, as the source of all 
eril. _As the basest, and most cowardly curs of the'wild dogs 
in Asiatie cities lie in wait at the gates to bark and yell at 
the heels of gallant riders and their graceful steeds, so this 
literary half-breed, who has done no literary work in his life 
worthy of the attention of a ręader of good literature 
continued howling and snarling, week aften week and month 
after month, in the columns of the *Literatur-Blatt.” No 
language waż too violent and no art too base to employ to 
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turn the public against his rivals, and to induce the Giovern- 
ment to put them down. Personal calumnies, false and foul 
interpretations of innocent expressions, accusations of a 
conspiracy to destroy all moral and social order—every 
means were employed to arouse the spirit of persecution. It 
was not enough to charge the men whom he wanted to ruin 
with. being French; he also aceused them of beifg Jews, 
when he knew full well that there was not a Jew an the list 
of writers engaged as contributors to the new Review, nor 
anyone of Jewish descent among them with the exception 
of Heine and Bórne, both of whom had long been baptised. 
It was no matter: * Judenthum* was, with the ignorant and 
coarse portions of the German publie, still more hateful than 
* Franzosenthum. Among the kennels and thegutters in which 
this literary scavenger grovelled, the imputation of belmg a 
Jew seemed the foulest element af filth he could hit upon, 
and he threw it upon all his foes indiseriminately. 

* But, as a proof tlfat the writers of Young Germany were 
not deemed, previous to Menzel's philippies, to be such de- 
testably bad citizens, the list of writers who had consented 
to become contributors to the * Deutsche Revue * comprised 
the names „of numbers of żhe best-known professors of 
„Ggrmany: this gave an air of respectability and authority 
to the undertaking which Menzel was determined to deprive 
it of by menace and intrigue. Thus he addressed the uni- 
*versity professors of Prussia as follows :— 

*Prussian University Professors! Are the universities 
not Stdte establishmenta? Have Christianity, morality, 
marriage no more value for Prussia? Has one heard so 
often of the ruling moral, religious, and conservative spirit 
of Prussia, that the most reputable professors of Berlin, 
Kónigsberg, Halle, must run after a new, dirty Marat (Gutz- 
kow), who preaches like the old one the sacraments of the 
" ecstatie moment ” and a republice of sansculottes and sans- 
"chemises, that they must rage with hi against morals, 
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marriage, family modesty, against God and immortality, 
against (rerman nationality, against all that is estab- 
lishedP Or do they hope amid the dirt and Jew filth of this 
literary rabble to find the cement and lime longed for by 
_ pure spirits, by which the great political contradictions of 
the time are to be reconciledP Shall this be brought about 
by a flćeting accołade of Prussian exiles and Prussian uni- 
versity pyofessors, over whom Gutzkow and Wienbarg pro- 
nounce the benediction ?” 

A speedy consequence of such denunciations was that a 
good number of the German professors withdrew their names 
from the programme of the * Deutsche Revue,” while the 
Government authoritieswere roused to arrest Gutzkow and put 
him in prison, and to institute aeeriminal prdsecution' against 
him'and his publisher for the publication of * Wally.” Menzel 
had the baseness to continue his denunciation of Gutzkow 
while the criminal trial was still pending, and the un- 
fortunate author was condemned to teń weeks” imprisonnfent 
and to payment of a third of the costs of the prosecution. 
Encouraged by his miserable victory, Menzel still poured out 
all his spite and venom against the members of Young 
Qrermany, and the German Rund at Frankfort 'were so far 
infiuenced thereby as to pass a special decree proscrjib- 
ing the present and future sale throughout all the ter- 
ritories represented in the Bund of the works of the 
school known as *Young Germany, mentioning Heine, 
Gutzkow, Laube, Wienbarg, and Mundt by name, and en. 
joiming the Government of the fee State of Hamburg to 
make the proseription known to the firm of Hofmann and 
Campe. Special edicts were at the same time uttered by the 
several governments of Prussia, Mecklenburg, Baden, and 
other States, for the suppression of the wórks of Young 
Germany—aimed, as it secmed, at extinguishing utterly all 
possibility of literary activity on the part of the acceused 
writers, so that not only was the * Deutsche Revue” sup. 
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pressed in a prenatal state of preparation, but every publi- 
cation to which the ineriminated authors belongel was either 
suppressed or its cireulation prohibited in most of the States 
of Germany. In Mecklenburg, the whole of the publications 
of the firm of Hofmann and Campe, the publishers of Heine, 
Gutzkow, and Wienbarg, were prohibited by the same stroke 
of the. pen—a prohibition which remained in force until 1848. 
In the prohibition of books and journals which the Bund 
passed in the following years, they seemed to follow no other 
rule but that of the denunciations of Menzel, and severe 
regulations were passed respecting the admission of foreign 
newspapers into German territory: the greater part were 
absolutely forbidden, while for the rest the postage was lo 
be leried at the shme rate aw that upon letters; so that the 
price of a daily foreign journal was raised to 500 thalers 
a year, which, of course, amounted nearly to absolute pro- 
hibition. | 

Df the writers this smitten by this persecuting decree, 
two, Wienbarg and Gutzkow, accepted their destiny in the 
manliest spirit. The former was expelled from Frankfort: 
with a proud resolve to do nothing unworthy of the Ideal or 
the Beautiful, whose priesthood, he had undertaken, he wan- 
deree from city to city to meet with expulsion wherever he 
sought for refuge, till he at last returned to his native city 
of Altona. As for Gutzkow, he found himself in the worst 
position, for his comrades for the most part aseribed to him 
the blame of the ban to which they were subjected : so he 
had to erfdure imprisonmemt by his Government and the bitter 
reproaches and disavowals of his friends. As soon, however, 
as his term of imprisoninent was over, he sat down quietly 
under the load of injuries anĄ calumnies with which he was 
burdened, waiting to let tlle storm subside under the in- 
fluence of time, and determined still to continue to devote 
his talents to what he conceived to be the cause of religious 
liberty and of political and social progress. "On the other 
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hand, Mundt and Laube both in the sequence cut very sorry 
figures, and earned by public recantations permission from 
the governments to continue their literary labours. 

Heine, we have seen, in the decree of the Bund had 
been placed at the head of the culprits of Yoting Germany, 
and Menzel had declared that the whole disorder had pro- 
ceeded from him. * Heine,” barked out the old eur, * seduced 
by his Jewish antipathies, took mockery of Christendom and 
of morality, of German nationality and manners, proposals 
to emancipate the flesh, immoral fanfaronnades, the debauches 
of young France, coquetry with the republice, the affectation 
of'appealing to the great revolution of the future, and erected 
them into the fruitful theme on which since then Young 
Germany has played with all lands of varlations ;**"and yet 
Heine had no direct relations with a single one of the writers 
of Young Germany except Laube, who, as editor of the 
< Zeitung fiir die elegante Welt,” had reviewed some of Heine's 
later productions, and entered into eórrespondence with'him 
in the spring of 1833. Heine, in his book on the Romantic 
School, had occasion to mention the young writers of the day 
-—Laube, Gutzkow, Wienbarg, and Schlesier—in terms of 
warm commendation. Indęed, he was never chary of en- 
couragement and recognition of contemporaneous writergz—a 
rare quality with successful authors, and in the * Romantic 
School” he had especially praised these young writers for not 
having divorced life from literature, and for making politics go 
hand in hand with science, art, and religion ; so that they 
were all at the same time artists, tyibunes, and apostłes. * Yea, 
I repeat the word apostles, for I know no more distinguishing 
word. A. new faith inspires them with a passion of which 
the writers of a previous period had no idea. This faith is 
faith in progress, a faith which springs from knowledge. We 
have measured the earth, weighed the powers of nature, 
calculated the resources of industry, and we have discovered 
that this earth is large enough for every one to build therein 
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the hut of his happiness; that this earth can nourish us if 
we all labour and do not live at the cost of one another; and 
that we have no need of putting off the larger and poorer 
class with heaven as their reward. The number of those 
possessing this knowledge and belief is truly yet small, but 
the time is come when nations are to be counted by hearts 
and not by numbers.” 

Then followed especial commendation of Laube, to whom 
indeed he later dedicated the * Rabbi von Bacharach, and 
praise also of Grutzkow, which, however, he subsequently 
modified very considerably. Indeed, the sympathy which 
existed between Heine. and these writers was not so much 
the result of Heine's admiration for their literary productions 
as for the carnóstness with which they took up the chief 
doctrines of Saint Simonianism, in which he was theh an 
ardent believer. In July, 1838, he wrote to Laube, * You 
stand on higher ground than all the others, who only under- 
stahd the external asjfect of the Revolution, and do not com- 
prehend its deeper questions. These questions neither concern 
Forms nor Persons, neither the introduction of a republice 
nor the limitation of a monarchy; but they concern the 
material well-being of the pęople. The spiritual religion 
which has hitherto existed was wholesome and necessary, 80 
Jong as the great part of men lived in misery, and had to 
comfort themselves with a heavenly religion. But since the 
*progress of industry and economy it has become possible to 
draw men out-of their material miseryand make them happy 
on earthe—since then; you, understand me. And people will 
already understand us when we tell them that in the end 
they will be able every day to eat beef instead of potatoes, 
and work less and dance more. Be assured, men are no 
donkeys.” In fact, it was the dream of social progress more 
than of political reform which was common to Heine and 
Young Germany. The first news of Menzel's attack on the 
young writers and the, projects of the Germhn Bund had 
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reached Heine at Boulogne-sur-mer, where he was then 
staying. He wrote at once to Laube a letter of advice—a 
Jetter which is important as it shows the little store which 
Heine set on political reforms, and the little value he attuched 
to any special form of government ; it was perhaps putting 
the cart before the horse, but absolute freedom of thought in 
religious matters, and social and sesthetic progress, «were 
always ranked by him as more important than political 
aims. 

* Make a distinction,” he writes to Laube, between political 
and religious questions. In political questions you can make 
as many concessions as you will, since political forms of 
power and government are only means: monarchy and 
republacs, democratte and politicat constitutions, are indifferent 
things as long as the battle about the first principles of life, about 
the idea of life itself, is not decided. "Then later will come 
the question by whab means this idea is to be realised— 
whether by a monarchy or by a republie, or by an aristoeracy 
or an autocracy, for the last of which I have no great aver- 
sion. By such a division of questions can the serupulosities 
of the censorship be appeased, for discussion about the 
religious principles and morals cannot be refused without 
the whole Protestant lberty of thought being abolisheds and 
without annulling freedom of judgment. This passage from 
Heine's letter to Laube deserves to be carefully borne in 
mind by the student of Heine's life. It no doubt represents* 
his political convietions, if they may be called so, pretty 
accurately for a great part of his career. 

To the Bund itself Heine in January, 1888, addressed a 
written protest, which ran as.follows :-— 

<To the High Assembly of the Bund. The decree which 
you passed on your $lst sitting has filled me with deep 
consternation. I confess to you, meine Herren, that this 
consternation was asgociated with extreme astonishment. 
You have accused me, passed judgment and condemnation on 
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me, without having given me a hearing either by word of 
mouth or by letter, without anyone having been charged with 
my defence, without any summons at all having been for- 
warded to me. The Holy Roman Empire, into whose place 
the Getman* Bund has stepped, did not act thus in similar 
cases. Doctor Martin Luther, of glorious memoty, was able 
to appear before the Diet with a free permit, and tó' defend 
himself freely and openly against all accusations. „Far from 
me be the presumption of comparing myself with that highly 
cherished man, who has fought for us our religious freedom 
in religious things; but the disciple appeals to the example 
of his master. If you my lords, will not allow me a free 
conduct to defend myself before you, yet grant at least that 
I may Speak a fiee word in. the world of the Grerman press, 
and take back again the interdiet which you have pronolinced 
against everything which I may, write. These words are 
no protest—only a request. If I wish to defend myself 
aglinst anything, it ie especially against the memory of the 
public, which might interpret my enforced silence as a con- 
fession of punishable tendencies, or for a denial of my 
writings. As soon, however, as freedom of speech is granted 
to me, I hópe speedily to show that my writings have not 
proceeded from any irreligious or immoral caprice, but from 
a true religious and moral synthesis—a synthesis to which 
not onły our new literary school, the so-styled Young 
*Crermany, but also our most honoured writers, poets, as well 
as philosophers, have paid homage this long while. But 
whatevep you, my lords,„may decide upon my request, be 
convinced that I will ever obey the decrees of my Fatherland. 
The calamity which makes*me an exile beyond the reach of 
your power will never mislead me to speak the language of 
hate. I honout in you the highest authorities of our beloved 
home. The perspnal security which my residence in a for eign 
land provides for me permits me happily, without fear of 
misinterpretation, meine Herren, to offer *to you with 
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becoming humility the assurance of my profound respect — 
Heinrich Heine, utriusque juris doctor. 

"This address of course met with no consideration, and 
was indeed written chiefly for the sake of makinę an appear- 
ance in foreign journals. Over its respectful' form Heine 
remarks, in his humorous, ironical way, *'In any case I 
esteemód it necessary to stroke the old perukes a little, and 
my childish-syrupy submissive letter will have brought forth 
a good effect. The Bund will be touched. Everybody treats 
it like a dog, and therefore wi!l my politeness and fine 
behaviour be so much the more agreeable. * My lords,” 
« your lordships,” that have they never yet offered them. 
« See,” will they say, ** there is a man who feels like a man, 
who does not treat us like dogs; and this noble man'we were 
going to persecute ; we have declared him to be irreligious, 
immoral,” and thereupon six-and-thirty pocket-handkerchiefs 
will be wet with Dietary tears.” In another place he describes 
the contest of politeness which would take place if' he 
appeared at Frankfort and offered voluntarily to go to prison. 
<No, no,” they would sob out, *we can't allowit! One 
thousand thalers* fine only.” 

Such a contest of politeness never took place, for Heine 
took care never to place himself within the celutches of the 
Bund. * It may be imagined, indeed, with what humour 
he must have written the sentence in which he declares that 
the security which he enjoyed in a foreign land enabled him 
fortunately to show his respect to the august assembly. 

However, the Prussian Grovernment began soonsto relent 
a little towards the proscribed writers, and the Minister of 
the „Interior on February 16,.1837, issued a declaration that 
the writers mentioned in their prohibitory regulations might 
Gontinue t0 write and publish within the confines of the ' 
„Prussian State, provided they would submiź their works to 
Prussian censorship. "This, however, Heine was by no means 
prepared to dó,. His attitnde in the face of these oppressive 
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measures was a very manly one: he would hear of no un- 
worthy concessions, and above all he would not hear of sub- 
mission to Prussian censorship. He had, however, a volume 
ready for the press—the third volume of the *Salon, 
containing tlre essay, *EHlementiirgeister,, and two parts 
of the *Florentinische Nachte—and as neither of these 
touched upon politics he desired to publish the volume at 
Hamburg without submitting it to censorship at all. He 
had consequently despatched the MS. to Campe with such in- 
structions, but it arrived before those instructions, and when 
Campe had sent off already the 'MS. to the Prussian censor at 
Berlin. Heine's indignątion and vexation were extreme. 
<Your letter,” he wrote to Campe, * has set me in a commotion 
which tułns my brain. One thing, however, remains clearly 
fixed in my head. I will not betray the German pre$ to 
Prussia ; I will sell my honour for po publisher; nay, I will 
not suffer the slightest blot to fall on my pure name. I will 
nev»r subjech myself to the Prussian eensorship. . ...I 
hope you have taken the most urgent steps to have my manu- 
script back again. If you have not done this, do it immedi- 
ately. "The book shall never be printed if it cannot be printed 
without Pruśsian censorship. I am siek with vexation. I 
will pyt up with no trifing, Campe, and I hope that I shall 
have back my manuscript. 

The third volume of the * Salon * was recovered from the 
Brussian censor by Campe and printed a year later at Giessen, 
not, however, before Heine had been forced to consent to the 
.censor there ; and even then the latter refused to allow the 
preface, which was directed chiefly against Menzel, to appear. 
This preface Heine therefore*resglved to publish as a separate 
pamphlet; but in order to do so it was necessary to get it 
passed by the cehsor of some German state, and the unfor- 
tunate MS. was therefore sent wandering about among all 
the thirty-six states of the Vaterland, until some censor, 
more lenient than the rest, placed on it his Ympmimatur. 
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The preface was then published as a separate brochure, 
entituled * Touching the Informer, * Ueber den Denuncianten. 
Heine had carefully amended all political allusion in the 
piece in order to avoid the difficulties of the censorship, yet 
nevertheless its publication was, as we have seen, dełayed for 
months. Nothing more caustie or more brilliant in prose 
ever pfoceeded from Heine's pen, and the recollectioą of it 
must stilj act, like fresh strokes of the lash, on the mind of 
the old cur who still yelps feebly and unnoticed somewhere. 
in Germany in the ancient Franzosenfressen style. The pam- 
phlet was indeed a direct provocation to duel, then much in 
vogue in (rermany, as a way of settling disputes. * Menzel 
has less right than any,” said Heine, *to growl in the name 
of Christianity, of Deutsche Tugend,—against Frenchmen 
and' Jews. As for Christianity, he never saw its danger 
till Young Germany stąrted the project of a rival review. 
Then, as for his Grermanenthum, he is as little German in his 
morals as he is in ugliness of face.e It is not a Gerihan 
characteristic, he added, *to desert one's friends and turn 
informer against them: that is the characteristic of a rascal. 
It is not a Grerman characteristic to smite with the sword the 
weak and those who lie helpless in bondage. Yet this has 
Herr Menzel done. He has hewn down by the dozen, in his 
Review, the poor women writers of Germany while they 
were endeavouring to earn a little bread for their children, 
and had no weapons to make use of against him but theż: 
secret tears. If Grutzkow had been a parricide,” said Heine, 
<I could not have thundered out philippics againstehim when 
he was in prison, and when he stood before the judgment 
seat; and yet I make no pretension to all the German 
virtues. Another German virtue we miss also in Herr Men- 

'zel-—courage. Herr Menzel is acoward. He basely accused 
and slandered Gutzkow, and when the lattęr demanded satis- 
faction, after the fashion of our German youth, this German 
hero refused; and preferred to rail in his vile journal like an 
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old woman. Herr Menzel is a coward : will be convince me 
of the contrary, I will readily meet him half-way. 

Then, in objecting to Menzel's self-imposed róle as the 
champion of Germanenthum, he says—'* But what has Herr 
Menzel to lose by the ruin of Germany? A. dear fatherland ? 
Wherever there is a cudgel, there is the fatherland of the 
slave. His immortal fame? 'This becomes extinguished in 
the self-same hour in which the contract comes to an end 
which secures for him the editorship of the Stuttgart 
« Literatur-Blatt.” Yea, if Baron Cotta were willing to pay 
him down a small sum therein stipulated for as compensation 
money, Menzel's immortality is already come to an end.” 

But the pamphlet remained without result: the venal 
bully of the pen, the calumniator and the informer, was not 
to be enticed to the "field of honour: he was as Kittle 
willing to meet Heine's challenge as he had been to meet 
that of Gutzkow, whom he had slandered and thrown into 
prBon: so he quietly.put up with Heine's scathing satire, 
as he had put up with the blow of the fist which Frankh, 
the Stuttgart bookseller, had administered to him in publice. 
In the body Menzel was weak, and he might have been 
kicked all over, but the bully revenged himself with the pen, 
by coptinuing to revile and calumniate, as paid bravo of the 
government, the men whose mouths were gagged before him 
and who had no right ef reply. It is worth remembering 
that no small partof such hate as exists in Germany against 
France was prepared by Menzel the Franzosenfresser and his 
like. , 

Coleridge speaks somewhere of the stifing agony which 
the man of genius necessaridy feels till his thought is in some 
way given forth to the light of day; and perhaps only an 
author can synrpathise with the miseries which the censor- 
sbip infiicted upqn Heine *by mangling and suppressing his 
sentences in such a way that he was forced at times to dis- 
avów all responsibility for the published book. Bitter is 
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the lamentation of the following phrases in a letter 'sent to 
his publisher :— 

Tam in the most horrible distress as to how I shall 
complete the volume: not that I lack manuscript, but 
because of the terror about the censorship: even the most 
innocent matter becomes a thing of doubt. I am now the 
unhappiest of writers. "Three times have I written the pre- 
face to the third part of the * Salon * right up to the middle, 
and three times have I destroyed it. Whał ts the use of 
writing tf I can get nothing printed? In fact, in this raging 
„condition of tbe censorship, which expunges my most harm- 
less thoughts, I can only print pure works of the imagination, 
and, alas! I have nothing ready. You know, dear Campe, 
the bitter mood into which I am thrown* by this "necessity 
of playing the censor myself at once on every thought which 
passes through my brain,—of writing with the sword of censor- 
ship dangling over my head on a hair : . . this it is 
which is enough to drive me mad! 7 can ofien not sleep at 
night when I reflect how my thoughtg have been murdered 
in the * Romantic School,” and in the second part of the 
« Salon,” and how I must now stammer with half a tongue. 
I once spoke like a man. I have in these latter days lost 
thousands by my ill fortune ; ; yet I never grieved half 80 
much for the money as about these literary griefs. 

The demoralising effect which this tyranny of the censor- 
ship produced on Heine's mind perverted all his tenderneśs 
of thought, and gave thereby a deeper hue to his scepticism : 
yet he lived to discover that the pernicious effect ewen of the 
tyranny of the censorship is not so great on the mind and the 
convictions as that which it has<to endure when capital takes 
„advantage of the necessities of talent or genius and enlists it 
for the purpose of ministering to its own airts and aggrand- 
isements; when spirits who might be the liberators and 
redeemers of humanity are forced to toil blindły and in fetters 
in the mills.of mammon,—a new form of literary servitude 
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which Bids fair to grind all poetry and freedom of thought 
out of the minds and hearts of men, and one which in mer- 
cantile countries necessarily attalns its greatest development. 
Yet, while observing that the strict rógume of mammon and 
free trade can»lead to nothing but mediocrity in literature, 
it is necessary also to do it the justice to say that if it ex- 
tinguishes genius, at least it finds no occupation for the foul 
poisonous reptile herd of informers, calumniators, anq utterly 
abject and ruffianly crew which thrive under the skirts of des- 
potic power. No journeyman of the daily press can now 
possibly become so base and so bad as the bravoes and raga- 
muffins of the pen, who in the days of Louis XV. stabbed 
Beaumarchais in the back, and in those of Frederick 
William ŁY. pelted Heine with filth. Encouraged by the 
example of Menzel, and also by the decree of the Bund 
which assured them immunity, thę vilest literary bravoes 
of Germany rushed forth to assail Heine's reputation in 
eve hole and corner: dirty blotting-paper publication in 
the country. The game was a safe one, and suited to 
their courage and capacity. Heine was gagged: again 
and again the * Allgemeine Zeitung” had to announce that 
such and such a literary reply, by Heine to an assault of 
his calumniators had been suppressed by the censorship. 
We have seen that his reply to Menzel, which was a purely 
personal matter, was sent wandering about Grermany for 
months without being able to get into print. It fared still 
worse with the * Schwabenspiegel,” another brilliant and 
caustic preface to a new edition of his poems, indited as a 
reply to his assailants. This was, after long delay, published 
in such mutilated form that "Heine was obliged here, as in 
other cases, to disavow the authorship. The history of the 
origin of * Schwabenspiegel, * the <Suabian Mirror” (the 
name was suggested by * Eulenspiegel ”) Is a curious exempli- 
fication of the petty spite and malignity with which Heine 
had to contend. There was a certain school'of little versifiers 
02 
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who called themselves the *Suabian School,” an appellation 
which will probably only be remembered in conjunetion with 
Heine's name. In his own time people, he tells us, asked 
with astonishment what was the Suabian School. Had it 
anything to do with Schiller: or with Uhland,+ both born in 
Suabia? No, the reply was, Śchiller wrote the * Robbers,” 
and the author of a robber poem could not by any means 
ćlaim kindred with the immaculate Suabian School: as 
for Uhland, he had ceased to write for twenty years. Was 
Schlegel, or Hegel, or Strauss—all Suabians—of this noble 
school? Ohno: such writers as the two last were utterly 
excommunicated, and the first ignored. Besides, all these 
poets and writers might be said to be rather European than 
puabian, while the pure patriętic Suabiar School <hated all 
eosmopolitanisms,—sang of nothing but Suabian buttercups 
and daisies and the homę-made pot-broth of the dear Suabian 
Fatherland. The Suabian School, in fact, consisted at 
first of a certain Protestant clergyman Schwab, a rhymóster 
Pfizer, and various other little nonentities. But, says Heine, 
thinking that it would do them no harm if, in addition to 
their own members, who could only be seen by the aid of 
a hydro-gas microscope, they had a few associżtes of some- 
what larger dimensions, they applied in the first place to 
the crowned bard, Louis of Bavaria, to join them: he 
declined politely, but sent them a copy of his poetry bound 
in moroceo with gilt edges. After this refusal of the Kiny 
of Bavaria, the chiefs of the Suabian School applied all 
round for recruits, but met everywhere with polite excuses, 
„The Suabians, in their dire necessity, says Heine, resorted to 
a proper Suabian trick,—a Yorkshire trick, as we should 
say : they elected, as members of their Suabian School, a 
Hungarian and a Caschub. The Hungarian was Lenau, a 
„poet of some real merit; and the'Caschub, who saw the light 
on the borders of Poland in Germany, was Wolfgang Menzel, 
„the informe» No need to say that this little tribe of little 
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poets, with Wolfgang Menzel amongst them, hated Heine 
with the hate of mean and envious spirits. So, when -the 
* Musen Almanach came out in 1837, with a portrait of 
Heine inserted at the suggestion of Chamisso, Heine's old 
Berlin friend, —a poet he at least, —the Suabian bards gave 
up publicły all connection with the publication. Schwake, 
who had even taken part in the editorship of the publication, 
uttered a pompous declaration, affirmed that he c0uld not 
longer associate himself with a periodical defiled with a 
representation of the features of Heine. 

Pfizer, mean and miserable man, not only withdrew with 
his comrades from the *Muscn Almanach,” but, in the first 
number gf a new quarterly, review, called the * Deutsche 
Vierteljahrschrift, publiżhed a virulent eriticism of Hejne's 
writings and character, which was a mere róchau/jjć of the 
violent abuse aud insinuations of Menzel, the informer. 
Hene had expressly, in face of the attemhts to raise pre- 
judice against him as a Jew, disavowed all further connection 
with the Jewish erecd. Pfizer, however, thought fit to bring 
up again the system of Jew insults adopted first by Menzel, 
and added to it still more odious suggestions of his own. 
<Heine's hatred of religion,” he wrote, *springs from his 
Jewish origin: either he is a socret emissary of Judaism 
who has slunk over into the Christian camp in order to sow 
there feud and calamity, or he would gratify a spite against 
the people of his own caste, since the name of Jew yet 
elings to „him, by sceking diligently, by his railings and 
blasphemin gs, to stir up the wrath of the Christians 
against the Jewish race. „This stupid sentence gives a 
measure at once of Herr Pfizer's intellectual and moral 
character. But Pfizers attack was but one of many: he 
was but one yelper in theepack who were howling at him 
on all sides, As to which howling Heine says in his 
* Behwabenspiegel * he found himeelf in precięely fhe same con- 
dition as an African traveller had described during a night 
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which he passed in the camp of Bedouin Arabs. This traveller 
relates that the whole night a multitude of curs were 
barking and howling and growling around him, which, 
however, did not hinder bim from sleeping ; * but,” „said he, 
< had it been only a single yelper I should not have been able 
to cloge an eye the whole night. Such was the explanation 
which Heine gave of Herr Gustav Pfizer not having been 
able to spoil his night's rest: had he been the only cur—but 
there were so many that he could not pay more attention to 
one yelp than to another. "Also, says Heine, humorously, 
*a natural philosopher has observed that in summer, espe- 
cially in the dog days, more is written against me than in 
winter. : 

Pfizer, too, secure against reply; had ventured habitually 
to falsify Heine's language in quotation—a form of misde- 
meanour which, says Heine, employed in other form in some 
countries, would have placed his negk within the noosć of 
the gallows. As for Menzel, the poet in this preface contents 
himself by relatine the mystification which some Germans 
had played upon him. His wife was made to say that, since 
the appearance of Heine's pamphlet styled * Touching Men- 
zel, the Informer,? her domestic life had becorte intolerable. 
Her husband, while he refused to accept Heine's challenge 
to fight abroad, seemed so much the more bent on showing 
that he was a hero ab home, and it rained cudgels ia 
the house eternally, and especially at the slightest allusion 
to cowardice. Her nights, too, had become, acgordihg to 
her description, unendurable; and the poor lady ended by 
saylng that she was resolved to die rather than continue 
such a state of existence : therefore she offered to take her 
husband's place and to fight in his stead. 

*When I read this letter, adds Heine, *and did not at 
once notice the mystification, I eried with enthusiasm : 
Noble woman: wife wortby of -Suabia| worthy of thy 
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mothers, who once carried their husbands pick-a-pack to 
Weinsberg,” * 

Not only, however, did these assaults on Heine come from 
unknown hirelings of the pen, and from envious duódecimo 
barda, but the arrows of calumny and malice were launched 
at him by one of his old college friends, Jean Baptist Rous- 
seau. * Theodor Mundt, moreęover, the renegade of Young 
Germany, seized every opportunity of pompously disavowing 
all admiration or sympathy for his former chief, and declared 
that * his utter extinetion was a mere work of time.” 

Some manly spirits, however, did not fail, even in that 
gervile condition of the Qierman press, to kcep watch over 
the reputation of their absent friend, and to use their pens 
in his vindication when»somb more scandalous calumny or 
more virulent assault than usual was circulated at his cost, 
Amongst these were numbered especially Lewald, Laube, 
Kiyhne, O. L. B. Wolff, and Dingelstedt, a young writer who 
was then just beginning to attraet public notice. Arnold 
Ruge, too, the liberal critie and philosopher, himself also 
destined to be driven later into exile, wrote a fair and 
impartial examination of tlie character and tendency of 
Heine's genius, which, in spite of the reserve of his ap- 
preciation, was for the time an act of signal courage. 

This, indeed, may be called the turning-point of Heine's 
life. Up to this time he had cherished in his heart some 
kind of faith in the ideal progression of humanity, but from 
henceforth a weariness and general disbelief in all human 
striving came over him. Nbrcan this be wondered at by any- 
one who is capable of comprehending the nature of the man ; 
--of forming any conception of the dreadful recoil of ineffable 
disgust which took possessiom of a fine and sensitive soul 
which had glowed for awhile with high and burning hopes 
for humanity and for the future, which spent on such hopes 
the most vital forces of its essence, which pad, even courted 
and endured a kind of martyrdom, and yet. "found all ita 
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aspirations maimed and marred by the existing brutality of 
things : his own efforts in the cause of political and religious 
progress had gained him persecution from the authorities, 
and even hatred and suspicion at the hands of his own com- 
rades in the liberal cause ; the political state of German y 
seemed more servile and more hopeless than when he began 
his career: in France the liberalism of the Government of 
Louis Philippe seemed, when viewed near at hand, to be a 
hollow pretence, and the hopes founded on Saint Simonianism, 
which had impassioned heart and soul for awhile, seemed to 
have vanished like an idle dream. From this time there set 
in in his life that phase of disenchantment peculiar to the 
passionate and idealistic pocts of modern times, and which 
Heine shared with Chateaubriand,+. Byron, and Alfred de 
Musset, This beginning of a weariness, which increased 
with years and showed itself later in fits of blank despair 
and revolting cynicism, began to exhibit itsell unmistakąbly 
in his prefaces and in his letters. * How do I envy you your 
solitude,” he wrote to Laube in May 1886, *I, who am con- 
demned to live in the wildest roar of the world, and cannot 
come to myself, but grow dizzy with the cries of the needs of 
the day, and am as weary as an overdriven ox—I will not 
say as a hound. How do I yearn for a quiet German 
fortress, where a sentinel should stand before my door and 
let no one in, neither my beloved nor any other tortures. With 
passion do I sigh for peace!” <*QOf my own nature,” he wrote 
in his letters to August Lewald on the French stage, *<lam 
inelined to a certain dolce far nietńte, and I gladly loll on the 
flowery turf and observe the quiet procession of the world, 

and delight in their glowing radiance ; but Fate willed it 
that I shoułd be often awakencd out of this pleasant dream- 
ing by hard nudges in the ribs by, Destiny, and I must per- 
force take a part in the sorrows and strug$les of our time, 
and honourable was then my partieipation, and I struck with 
the braveste i 
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*Once, he also wrote in his introduction to * Shakspeare's 
Maids and Women, *once I would endeavour to break 
through the halberds wherewith the garden of enjoyment 
was barred up from the world: but my hand was weak, the 
Lalberdiers laughed and thrust their long blades into my 
breast, and the stirring, generous heart became guieć from 
shame and not from fear.” 

Heine had, however, taken up with such passionate and 
vehement emphasis the part of tribune of the people on his 
arrival in France, that his silence on political matters did 
him no good with the governing powers, while it laid him 
open to the imputation, from the German liberals, of being a 
renegade to the liberal cause. Ib must be remarked again, 
Heine Was no politician: he was a poet: his attitude in 
politics was critical: he never declared himself in favour of 
the republican form of government, and was not individually 
diginelined to an enlightened autoeracy. The consequence 
was that he was maltgned by the republicans for being a 
monarchist, and persecuted by the monarchical party for being 
a revolutionist. We have already shown how the predominance 
in him of sesthetiec orer political interest had excited the 
anger and tbę scorn of Bórne. All the correspondents in 
Paris for German'papers, for the most part refugees, were 
for ever on the look-out for some bit of tittle-tattle to gratify 
at once their own little envious malignities, and to find food 
Żor the suspicious fancies of the German liberals. Vexations 
of this kind became so intolerable at last that Heine changed 
his residónce time after time to throw his tormentors off the 
scent, sought afresh for habitations in the most retired quar- 
ters, and gave orders that no German should ever be admitted. 
tohim. Nota few of this noxigus swarm of German scribblers 
were inveterate and impudent bceggars, as may be seen 
from the following letter :— 

*For the last two years, he == to Laube, in 1885, 
* nothing very cheerful las reached me from tke Vaterland, 
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and the Germans whom I have had to see in Paris have cured 
me of all yearning for home. A pack of rascals are they, 
mendicants who take to menaces if you refuse to give them 
anything ; seoundrels who are always speaking of honour and 
Yaterland; liars and thieves—that I need not tell you: in 
your letter I saw how you commiserate with me on account 
of these cleanly individuals who are for ever claiming 
kindredship with me. I could never give potgnóes de main 
to the dirty fellows, and now I deny them the sight of my 
countenance. And yet, in spite of the vexations which 
greedy calumniating countrymen thus brought upon him, 
there are many acts of pure spontaneous generosity recorded 
of Heine during this trying period, when his own purse was 
too often in a very critical state und he was himself at times 
dreadfully pressed to find money. Poor as he was, he lent to 
Lis necessitous countrymen hundreds upon hundreds of francs 
without hope of ever secing them again, and with few ex- 
ceptions he met with little but ingratitude in return. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
PARIS SOCIETY. 


HEINE, however, found compensation for the vexation and 
unpleasantness which this German Lumpengesindel and 
refugee element brought upoa him in the visits of old friends 
to the French capital, and in intercourse with all that was 
distinguished in the culbtivated and elegant world of Paris. 
As for his friends in Germany, death had been busy 
amongst them almost cvery year, beginning with the time he 
settled in Paris. Ludwig Robert and his beautiful wife died 
of that visitation of cholera which went the round of Hurope, 
during a visit to Baden-Baden in July 1882. The noble- 
souled Rahel von Varnhagen, with whose intelligence and 
character Heine perhaps felt the most intimate sympathy 
that was given him to feel with anyone on this earth, died 
March 7th, 1833. Heine wrote, on the news of her death, 
to Varnhagen, *alas! I feel the truth of the signification of 
„these Roman words, * Life is a combat.” Thus I stand in the 
breach and see how my friends fall around us. One friend 
has always fought valiantly, and well deserves her laurel. I 
cannot this moment write for tears. Alas, we poor men | 
we must fight with tears ip our eyes. What a battle-field 
is this earth!” About the kame time died his mother's* 
brother, Simon von Geldern, in Diisseldorf. In August 
1888 his old friend Mosas Moser died; in May 1829, Edward 
Gans; in Janiary 1840, Rosa Maria Assing, a Sister of 
Varnhagen, who had passed through Varis in 1835; and in 
August of 1840, also, his *true brother in arms, his treuer 
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Waffenbruder, as he styled him, Carl Immermann. On the 
death of Rosa Maria Assing, a lady of fine gifts and the 
mother of Ludmilla Assing, she who was condemned to im- 
prisonment by Prussian justice for publishing the diary of 
her uncle, Heine wrote to Varnhagen, *'I knew the departed 
quite well: she ever exhibited towards me the most amiable 
sympathy : she was so like you in circumspection and gentle- 
ness, and ulthough I did not see her very often, yet I number 
her among the confidants and the intimate circle where 
people understand each other without speaking. Blessed God ! 
how has this eircle, this quiet community, gradually dissolved 
in the last ten years! We weep fruitless tears after them, 
until we too shall depart : the tears which will then, flow for 
us will not be so warm, since the ew generation neither know 
what we would nor what we have suffered. And how could 
they know us? Our special secrets we bave never spoken out 
and we never shall speak them out, and we descend into the 
grave with closed lips. We understood each other with mere 
looks: we looked at each other, and knew what we felt: 
this language of the eyes will be for the later-born only an 
undecipherable riddle.” 

Nevertheless, many were' the visitors to Paris during 
these years, in whose intercourse Heine found delight and 
entertainment. O. L. B. Wolff, his ever genial friend and 
ceritie ; Helmina von Chezy, the poetess whom he had known, 
at Berlin ; his friend August Lewald; Count Auersperg, the 
genial Austrian poet, known under the name of Anastasius 
Griin ; Prince Piickler-Muskau, whose sparkling * Letters of 
a Deceased Individual, * Briefe ejner Verstorbene,” consisting 

"for the most part of minute descriptions of English society, 
Heine was ever ready to praise: 

We have already seen that Heine and Heinrich Laube 
had been in friendly correspondence. Laube, too, visited 
Paris with his wife in: 1889, and his presence was all the 
more agrecable to Heine as he wasin a condition to give him 
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information about the literary and political state of Germany, 
of which he stood sadly in need. For such intelligence he 
had been accustomed to rely on the few (rerman papers 
which he could pick up in the Parisian cabinets de lecture, 
journals limited for the most part to the * Allgemeine Zeit- 
ung * and the * Morgenblatt,” or in a German establishment 
of thę same character established in 1837. In respect of 
which cabinełs de lecture a story characteristic of Heine may 
be told. He was reading in one of them near an old French 
gentlernan who kept up a long course of * hems” and clearings 
of the throat, and on the occasion of each outbreak Heine 
eried *hisch! hisch!* .At last the individual got up and 
complained to Heine of his exclamations. *I beg your par- 
don, he”replied, * but I thonght it was a dog. Upon which 
the complainer retired quite satisfied. 

Laube was introduced by Hęine to all the numerous 
Fzench authors óf his acquaintance, and he on his side made 
Heine acquainted with Richard Wagner, who did not then 
appear so clearly in the light of the author of the musie of 
the future as he does at present. Richard Wagner, with that 
boundless confidence in his genius which is now of European 
notoriety, bóing then a musiqal composer quite unknown, 
had shipped himself at Riga in a sailing vessel bound for 
London, with his wife, and a half-finished opera in his port- 
manteau, together with a monster Newfoundland dog of im- 
%mense appetite, and with a very light purse, and from London 
he had transplanted himself to Paris, under the idea that his 
genius would rapidly arriye at fame and prosperity in the 
great capital of taste and elegance. Heine folded his hands, 
he says, reverently before *thig example of the confidence 
of a German artist. Poor Wagner seems not to have an 
idea that every*musical artist in Europe rushed to Paris on 
the same errand „namely, to get the stamp of celebrity placed 
upon them by a Parisian public, nor did he quite proceed iu 
the right way to secure success. He saw Rosfini, and was 
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very eloquent to him on the subject of the * music of the 
future, by the side of which the * musie of the past and 
present, of which Rossini was no mean representative, was 
to be reduced to insignificance ; and Rossini made to him the 
sly and caustie reply which we have before reperted: With 
Meyerbeer he got on batter. Meyerbeer gave him recom- 
mendafions, but Wagner soon, in spite of his fatuity, saw that 
he had np chance of getting one of his operas played in the 
French capital, He managed, during the time he was there, 
to serape together the bare means of subsistence by writing 
tales and musical articles, scores for operatie partitions, %e., 
and returned to Germany in 1842. One advantage, however, 
he derived from his visit to Paris, and that was the lubreźto 
for his opera of the * Flying Dutchman,” which is fotaded, as 
already noticed, upon the version of the tale contained in 
Heine's * Memoirs of the H.err von Schnabelowopski,” and both 
in Heine's version and in Wagner's lbretło is one of the most 
charming of fantastie tales. Having oktained Heine's consent 
to make use of the story, Wagner wrote the /tbretto him- 
self: the subject excited his imagination : he wrote the opera 
in seven weeks, and the success was rapid: so that Heine 
had some share in giving Herx Wagner a start on the road to 
fame and fortune. 
Heine was, as we have before seen, a persistent habituć 
of the salons of the musical world: one of them which he 
much frequented was that of one of his countrymen, Ferdinand 
Hiller, in the Rue Saint Florentin, where the sotróes were 
regularly attended by Cherubini, director of the ©Uonserva- 
toire, Baillot the violinist, the inimitable Chopin, Thalberg, 
'and Adolphe Nourrit, the great tenor of the French opera. 
Hans Christian Andersen and Oehlenschliger, the Danish 
poets, both visited Paris in these years, and made acquaint- 
ance with their German brother poet. On. Heine the naive 
vanity and childish sybmissive bearing of Hans Andersen in 
respect of great people made a somewhat ridieulous effect. 
5-.Re met me like a tailor,” he said, * and he.has just the air 
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of one. He is a lean man with a hollow fallen-in sort of 
visage, and betrayed in his exterior a pitiful devout bearing 
such as princes like. .Hence has Andersen always been so 
very well received by princes. He is a perfect type of a 
poet such as a prince would have him. When he visited me 
he had adorned his breast with a kind of big clothes pin, and 
when I asked him what he had there hanging in front of 
his breast, he answered in an unctuous pathetic voice, ** That 
is a present which the Lady Electress of Hesse was graciously 
pleased to give me.** Oehlenschliiger passed the winter of 
1844-5 in Paris, and Heine was present one evening when he 
read one of his tragedies in German but with a very strong 
Danish accent; and when it was over Heine remarked *On 
my word'l never imaginęd I knew Danish so well.” 

But that which gave to Heine especial compensation for 
the privations of exile and the annoyance which he suffered 
atfhe hands of the German press and his refugee country- 
men, was his intercoarse with the literary and polite 
world of Paris. To arrive within these charmed circles 
his genius alone would have been a sufficient passport, even 
had he lacked introduetions. Among his chief literary 
friends were Alexandre Dumas, Jules Janiń, Thóophile 
Gautier, Alfred de Ti igny, the historians Mignet and Thierry, 
and also Greorges Sand, for whose talent he had an especial 
admiration, and whom he styled the greatest poet in prose 
whom the French possessed. He also visited in friendly 
fashion Thiers, Victor Hugo, Bóranger, Alfred de Musset, de 
Custine, Wrederic Soulić, Philaróte Chasles, Eugene Sue, 
Lóon Gozlan, Hector Berlioz, the great singer Roger, Emile 
de Girardin and his charming first wife Delphine Gray, as 
beautiful in person as distingyished as a poetess and a wit, 
and also of Madame d'Agoult, known as an authoress under 
the name of Daniel Stern, whose highly cultivated intelli- 
gence and social charms are remembered with admiration 
by those acquainted with the Parisian salón world. With 
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another great lady, too, in Paris at that time Heine was on 
intimate terms, and that was the Princess Belgiojoso of 
Milan, herself a refugee in Paris in those days for her 
patriotie participation in all the efforts of Lombardy to shake 
off the Austrian yoke. She was then in all the fulness of 
youthful beauty, and Heine had such an opinion of her 
spirit that when she went off to Italy to take part, in the 
Italian rising of 1848 he promised laughingly, if he died 
himself, to appear to her as a ghost after death. *IfI 
did,” he said later, in talking of ghosts, * she would receive 
me quite calmly. She had courage. 

[he Princess, during the Italian war of 1848, raised at 
her own expense a regiment of cavalry, and led them into 
the Piedmontese camb. After Novara the Austrians took 
possession of all her estates in the neighbourhood of Milan, 
and the Princess went of to Asia Minor, where she lived as 
she best could deprived of her revenues for two years, £ cer 
which time they were restored to her, and she returned to 
Paris. In the interval, however, Heine had, through the 
Count Auersperg, made every effort that he could to secure 
some alleviation of the rigour to which the Princess and the 
Lombard emigrants generally had been subjected. The 
Princess lived to see the generous dreams of her youth ac- 
complished, and returned to her princely residence at Milan, 
and sat on the terrace of her villa on the Lake of Como, 
dreaming over the blue waters, breathing the free air uf 
United Italy, delighting in the consciousness that the noble 
victims of Austrian oppression, the refugees of Lombardy, 
were no longer trailing their weary and exiled hearts over the 
pavements of London and Paris. 

With Georges Sand also especially was Heine on the 
friendliest footing. This *large-souled woman with the 
zmanly. brain? felt that in spite of.the fleeti1g and superficial 
frivolity of Heine there was a depth of poetry and humanity 
in him akin to her own: he notonly attended regularly at her 
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reception, but introduced his friends to her when they arrived 
in Paris: and he found at that time habitually in her salon 
Chopin, the pianist, then in the height of his fame ; Boscage 
the actor; Lamennais, too, then one of the chief celebrities 
of Paris and a” member of the Rochefoucauld family, who re- 
presented in this variegated society the traditions of the old 
French, nobility. The impression which Heine generally 
made on such society was good, according to the testimony 
of Thóophile Gautier and others. Gautier says he was no 
less prodigal of his wit than he was of his health and his 
money as long as he had them.  Nevertheless Heine's con- 
versation was by no means brilliant at all times: like most 
poets he was a creature of moods and impulses, and, above all, 
susceptibł? as a chameleon to the medium in which he found 
himself; hence, before some of his rough, hard coarse fellow= 
countrymen, and in other uncongenial company, his manner 
wotęjd be stiff and cold, and his speech of such a hesitat- 
ing incomplete character that he gave the idea of a man 
without talent at all. In fact, with unsympathetic people 
he either could not or would not give himself the trouble to 
listen or to think at all, and oftentimes did not take pains to 
finish his sentences, but left them hanging in mid-air, finding 
that te some peopłe you may as well speak a sentence of 
Coptic as say a good thing or give an opinion on a matter 
of taste. Pompous bores and solemn pedantic sour-faced 
psople he would endeavour to keep aloof from him by wild 
sallies of wit and humour. Then, too, hiS health was pre- 
carious, ansl he was often not in a good state to be * inter- 
riewed ;” andif an uńfortunate unsympathetie visitor came 
upon him at such a time he was „pretty sure to come in for 
one of Heine's dull fits; or, if the poet took the trouble to 
rouse himself, had to listen to a malicious play of cynicism 
and petulant humour. Hence hundreds of Germans and 
heavy-witted foreigners who either forced themselves on 
Heine, ,or had occasion to visit him during his'residence in 
VOL. II. P 
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Paris, went away disgusted and shocked. However, the fault 
was chiefly with themselves: in the kindly air of French 
society, with ita humane and amiable sociability, which brings 
out at once all the best qualities of a man, Heine was quite 
another being to what he was in the company of *Teutonie 
bears and bores, spies and informers, who visited him to make 
capital out of his conversation by printing it in their blotting- 
paper jonrnals, in which also they would report, if they were 
able, the character and cost of his furniture and the prices 
and qualities of his dinners. Knowing what touching and 
particular interest the German governments and the German 
public were taking in his affairs ; and since the former, after 
having driven him into exile, had done their best to reduce 
him to hopeless misery and użter starvation ; and-since the 
lattór, while they raved affectedly about his poems, and 
sang them from the Baltic to the Adriatic, never contributed 
a groschen to keep him alive, it was not extraordinary +nuat 
he should not be very genial to curieus * interviewers of the 
Teuton species. To France, however, the exile was indebted 
for freedom, for his very existence disembarrassed of dread of 
a German dungeon: to France he was indebted for hospi- 
tality embellished with all the graces and charms'of civility 
and polite culture : to France he was indebted for having a 
multitude of amiable men and charming women as friends, 
and in their society all his better qualities expanded like 
tropical flowers replaced in their proper atmosphere. 5 
It was fortunate for Heine that from the circumstance of 
the French oceupation of his native place, Diisseldorf, in his 
youth he knew French well enough to be at his ease in con- 
versation : he had more foreign pronunciation at one time 
than at another, since, as we learnt from Thóophile Gautier, 
he spoke French sometimes with somethihg of the accent 
which Balzac puts into the "mouth of the Baron de 
Nacingen ; but he was very, far at any time from having that 
hideous Gerraam accent which of all the fóreign fashions of 
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pronouhcing French is the most vulgar and repulsive. His 
appearance in print as a French author caused him to be 
considered as more than half a Frenchman immediately 
after his arrival in Paris, and on nearer acquaintance he was 
found to: possess also in conversation that tournure d'esprit, 
and that incisive wit which confers a diploma of rank in the 
Parisian social world. Those scintillations of the salon 
which sometimes, if fortunate, go the round of society, and 
may even be kept alive for a week or so, are rarely preserved, 
nor is it desirable that they should be. However, a repartee 
of Heine's occurs to us which will give an example of his 
manner. Some one having said that he could understand 
"Rationalism, but not Atheism, * cependant,” retorted Heine, 
*Pathóisnfe est le dernier mot,du thólsme. 

With one great magnate of the practical world in Paris 
Heine was on terms of considerablę intimacy, and that was 
thdyBaron James* de Rothschild, into whose family circle 
hę found entrance, seon after his arrival in Paris, by 
means of a letter of introduction from his rich Frankfort 
uncle. The Baron's liking for Heine's society must have 
been founded on the latter's social qualities, for his intelli- 
gence extended only to financia] matters, and his acquaint- 
ance with art and poetry was of the smallest. Heine, how- 
cver, took care, as the representative of spiritual power, to 
preserve absolute independence in the presence of the great 
Saltan of the realm of Mammon. He treated him, he said, 
Jamillionatrement, and there was a certain story of Horace 
Vernet which Heine did not fail to recall to the Baron's 
memory on occasion. Rothschild wanted to be painted by 
Horace Vernet, who asked him 150 louis d'or for a portrait, 
Rothschild found this too dear, and tried to make a bargain. 
Vernet raised his price first to 200, then to 800 Zowis d'or, 
and then eried ouk impatiently, * 500 łowis, or-gratis.” Roths- 
child declined to pay 500 loużs, aad wąs painted gratis in 
Horace Vernet's best and largest picture, * Tlie Capture of 
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the Smala of Abd-el-kadir,” where, during the confusion ,a 
Jew with Rothschild's features is seen running away in the 
most prominent part of the picture with a casket of jewels. 
< What are all the dirty writers and artists to me?” said the 
Baron one day; I could buy them by the dozón.  *So you 
may,” said Heine, * but still you would not be their master 
then : remember Horace Vernet.” *Why is this wine called 
Lacryma, Christi?” said Rothschild to him one day. *Ib is 
called Lacryma Christi, said Heine, * because Christ weeps 
when rich Jews drink it, and so many poor men are dying 
of hunger and thirst.  Naturally contact with such a poten- 
tate, and the insight gained through him with the doings 
of the great financial world, called into exercise Heine's 
powers of obserration and his wit. „* Rothschild,” Ńe remarks 
in otte place, *might build his own Walhalla, he mieht fill a 
Pantheon with the princęs who had borrowed money of him ;* 
and he puts down on another occasion how—was it at Heięe's 
Own suggestion, ex ungue leonem ?--Rothschild sent nine 
sous to the Communist who proposed to divide his millions 
among the people, telling him that now his share was paid 
he might remain quiet. *M. de Rothschild,” he wrote, 'is, 
iu fuct, the best political ,thermometer—I Will not say 
weather-frog, because the word does not*' sound suffeiently 
respectful. And respect must be paid to this man if it be 
only on account of the respect with which he inspires the 
greater part of people. Ivisit him with the greatest pleasure 
in the bureaua of his comptoirs, where I can observe him 
and where I obserye how people—and that noś only the 
people of God, but all people—bow and bend before him. 
. There goes on a bending and twisting of the spine which the 
best acrobats would find fatiguing. I saw persons who 
when they approached the Baron quivered as though they 
had touched a voltaie pile. Even before the door of his 
cabinęt a shudder of veneration, such as once Moses ex- 
perienced upon Horeb when he felt that he stood upon holy 
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ground, seizes upon many. And just as Moses took off his 
shoes on the instant, so certainly would many a broker and 
agent de change who dares to enter the private cabinet of M. 
de Rothschild, take off his shoes if he did not fear that he 
would Still more inconvenience the Baron by so doing. 
This private cabinet is, in fact, a remarkable place, which 
excites lofty thoughts and feelings, like the aspect'of the 
sea or of the starry heavens: we see here how smaj]l man is, 
and how great is God, since money is the god of our tlme, 
and Rothschild is his prophet. 
< Many years ago, as I was visiting the Baron, a servant 
in gold-laced livery carried his slop-pail along the corridor, 
and a speculator of the Bonrse who passed by at the same 
moment Tespectfully raisgd his hat. So far—to speak respect- 
fully—goes the respect of certain people. I took note 6f the 
„pame of that devout man, and I an convinced that he will 
in Xime become a millionaire. As I once related to M. —— 
that I had dined witk Baron Rothschild en famulle in the . 
rooms at his comptotr, M. —— clasped his hands together, 
and said I had enjoyed an honour which had only been 
allowed to Rothschilds by blood, or, at most, to some reigning 
princes. 
<"Phe comptotr'of M. de Rothschild is very extensive. It is 
a labyrinth of salons, a very barrack of wealth. The room 
in which the Baron works from morning to night—he has 
nothing else to do but to work—has been very much em- 
bellished of late. On the chimney is the marble bust of the 
Emperor *rancis of Austria, with wkom the house of Rothse 
child has the greatest amount of business. The Baron will, 
out of respect, have by Him the busts of all European. 
princes who have contracted lqans through his house, and this 
collection of marble busts will form a Walhalla which will be 
more magnificenś than that of Regensburg. 
In his correspondence for the *Allgemeine Zeitung, 
Heine writes humorously, *I believe, indeed; that his gold 
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is rather a misfortune than otherwise for the poor Baron. 
Had he a hard nature he would feel much discomfort, but 
for a good-hearted gentleman as he is, he must suffer 
much from the pressure upon him of so much misery 
which he might relieve—from the applications which are 
being continually made to him, and from the ingratitude 
which follows upon the heels of his benerolence. FExcessive 
wealth ia perhaps harder to bear than poverty. I advise 
every one who is in great need of money to go to M. de 
Rothschild—not to borrow of him (for I doubt if he would 
get anythińg extraordinary), but to console himself with the 
sight of that money-misery. 'The' poor devil who has too 
little, and does not know what to turn to, may here eonvince 
himeelf that there is a man whe is far more tortured because 
he has too much money; because all the money of the world 
has run into his great cozmopolitan pockets, and ZE 
must drag about with him such a burden while the great 
masses of hungry people and thieves stretch forth their hands 
around him.” *How fares it with you?” Heine once said to 
Rothschild. *<I am crazy,” he replied. *Until I see you 
throwińg money out of the window,” said Heine, *I shall 
never believeit. * That is just my form of craziness, that I 
do not pitch money out of the window. - 

*« < How unhappy are the rich in this life—and after death 
they have not a chance of heaven! "A camel can easier 
pass through the eye of a needle than a rich man can enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” This sentence of the Divine 
Communist is a fearful anathemay; and is a proof of” His bitter 
hatred against the exchange and the haute finance of Jerusalem. 

<The world is swarming with philanthropists. There are 
societies for prevention of ervelty to animals, and much is 
done for the poor; but for the rich, who are yet more unhappy, 
nothing is done. Instead of offering prizes for essays on the 
culture of silk, cattle-food, and Kant's philosophy, let our 
learned societies* offer a prize for solving the dificulty of 
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how a camel can be threaded through the eye of a needle. 
Before this great camel question is settled, and the rich have 
a prospect of getting into heaven, no radical remedy for the 
poor will be found. The rich would be less hard-hearted if 
they had not to rest content with earthly happiness only, and 
had not to envy the poor who will inherit eternal happiness m 
fioribus up above. They say, * why should we trouble odrselves 
to do anything here on earth for the rascal rabble, gince they 
are to be better off than we shall be, and we in any case after 
death shall never meet with themagain!” Ifthe rich knew 
that they were going to dwell there above with us in common, 
they would assuredly hore on earth stint themselves just the 
least bit at times, and keep from misusing us too much. Let 
us theretdre before all thingg solve the great camel question.” 

Heine's intimacy with Rothschild led his hungry fellow- 

„countrymen to imagine that the great millionaire's inexhaust- 
ibbe purse was also at his disposal—an illusion of which he 
found it impossible tosdispossess the indefatigable claimants 
on his bounty, and which served also to increase the spite 
and malice with which they unrelentingly persecuted him. 
Heine, we know, through the suppression of his works by the 
Bund, had 1 money troubles enopgh of his own at this time. In 
one ef the many justificatory statements which circumstances 
obliged him to publish he says, defending himself under this 
head :— 

*I had never learnt the art with which man feeds the 
hungry with bare words, and this the more as nature had 
given me so prosperouselooking an exterior that no one 
beliered in my indigence. The necessitous who up to this 
time had largely profited by my help, laughed when I saiq 
that it was I in future who would be in want of money. Was 
I not the relative of all possible millionaires? Had not the 
generalissinus of ull milionaires, had not the Millionairis- 
simus called me his friend—his friend? I could not make it 
intelligible to my clients that the greaż Millionairissimus 
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stylgd me hix friend because I had not asked him for money. 
If I had doneso, our friendship were gone in a minute! The 
days óf David and Jonathan, of Orestes and Pylades, are no 
more. My poor needy blockheads thought that it was so easy 
just to get a little out of the rich. "They have not seen, as I 
have, with what frightful iron locks and bars their big money- 
chests are shut up. Only of people who themsćlveg have 
little, something may be easily borrowed, since, in the first 
place, their chests are not of iron, and, in the next place, 
they would gladly appear richer than they are. 

<Yea, to my especial mischances was added this one also 
—that no one believed in my own want of money. Inthe 
Magna Charta which Cervantes tells us the god Apollo has 
granted to poets, the first parągraph runś, * When a poet 
assures us that he has no money, he shall be believed on his 
bare word, and no oath shall be required.” Alas! I appealed 
in vain to this right of my poetie profession:* 

That the nephew of Solomon Haine and the friend of 
Rothschild, who moved in the most elegant circles of Paris, 
should be in straitened circumstances seemed to hungry 
refugees incredible; nevertheless it waB too true, and his 
money difficulties grew to be go distressing that'his delicate 
nature was shaken. He had an attack of $aundice, and was 
for some time in a sickly state of health, from which, how- 
ever, he recovered to enjoy a few years of what for his con- 
stitution was health, until he was finally overthrown on 4 
sick bed by the malady which kept bim there for years, and 
until he died. 

Heine, we need hardly say, had no property of his own, 
„and his income was entirely dgrived from literary sources and 
from the pension allowed him by his unele. The pension 
which he got from Solomon Heine was 4,000 franes, or about 
1604. a year, while his income from literary gources up to the 
time of the decree of the Bund, which bade fair to stop it 
altogether, and-did for a time seriousły diminish it, was about 
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8,000 francs, or 1207. a year; so that his whole income was 
about 280/.—a miserable sum enough for the first poet 
of his time to move about in polite society upon, and to 
satisfy all the exigencies of such a position, and to practise 
unceasirig liberality towards fellow refugees. German poets 
and writers, when they came to visit him, and compared 
his style of living with that of French literary men, remarked 
with something like shame that the first poet of liermany 
had lodgine and living in worse style thąn a third-rate writer 
in France. Moreover, Heine, as is the case unfortunately with 
too many who give themselves tp to ideal studies, was by no 
means a good manager, and, as has been said, the continual 
state of excitement which his persecution produced—fear of 
being driven from Francq, ant fear of being hunted up by Grer- 
man refugees—rendered him unsettled in his mind, and be was 
„for ever changing his place of abode; while the state of his 
health, although it had improved since his arrival in Paris, yet 
necessitated visits everf summer to a sea-bathing place, such 
as Boulogne-sur-Mer, Dieppe, Havre, or Granville. His per- 
sonal habits were not expensive. He dressed with taste and 
in the last fashion, but not extravagantly, and his means 
prevented him from entertaining any notion of furnishing his 
apartftents in the Style familiar to French people of taste— for 
indulging in carved-wood furniture, costly carpeta, statuettes, 
and paintings; the furniture was of the most ordinary bour- 
geois character. In the matter of diet, too, he was moderate. 
Spirituous liquors he detested equally with beer, and of wine 
he was a small drinker, taking it in sips; no one had ever 
seen him drunk, and we have already spoken of his aversion 
to tobaceo smoke; but he was somewhat of a gourmet, and 
made a study of the artistię preparations of thę French 
cwisine, With his tastes jt was natural that the German 
eating-houses in Paris, where his compatriots went to have 
the pleasure of renewing acquaintange with the national 
Sauerkraut, sausages, and Nudeln, among *the' reek of foul 
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pipes, over tables slobbered with beer, were a horror to him; 
but he frequented, when circumstances permitted, Vófour's, 
Vóry”ś, the * Trois Fróres,* or the Cafć de Paris, with great 
relish, and would be observed in these places studyingthe carte 
'duj jowr with serious attention. c'This dish is so good,” he said 
to Arnold Ruge on one occasion when they were dining at 
Vófour” 8, that it deserves to be eaten on one's knees. But 
even in 'the matter of the cutsine, although he would have 
declared the man to be an object of compassion who had no 
taste for the delicate preparations of French cookery, the 
grave interest he professed 'in it was partly a humorous 
exaggeration. His interest, moreover, in the cuistine was 
strietly in harmony with the doctrine of the róhabilitation de 
ła chair of the Saint Simoniane—a doctrine, too, %hich had 
no doubt a good deal of influence over his tastes in another 
direction of which it is more difficult to speak—his tastes ią 
relation to the lady portion of the Parisian world. 

However, as we are now appróaching the subject of 
his marriage, it is necessary to touch a little upon the 
dangerous topic of his preliminary love-affairs while resident 
in Paris, and upon a certain side of public life in that capital 
connected therewith. We have already seen that his admi- 
ration was quickly and vividly excited at the first fiew of 
the feminine portion of the population, and with his tempe- 
rament this admiration was not likely to continue to be of 
a purely ssthetic nature. Indeed, he gave too much proof Of 
this in the series of poems inserted in the third volume of the 
< Salon,” and included later in the * Neue Gedichte,” which 
justly gave much offence to his admirers. | 

The subject naturally evokes considerations on the miórał 
aspect of Paris,—a topie apt.to be treated by some foreign 
and hostile censors, and those chiefiy of Northern nations, 
with a good deal of hypocrisy, bad logic ane uncharitableness. 
Narrow-minded uncultirated persońs of a canting Puritan- 
ieal turn epeak'of Paris as the head-quarters of Satan: 
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public writers, themselves in no wise remarkable for purity 
of life, make episodes of Parisian life a-pretext for mounting 
the highest of moral stilts and uttering withering denunci- 
ations : people of the world, blasós and roućs to the last 
degree—other persons so ill-favoured both in form and nature- 
as to hold a life-long feud with beauty of all kinds, oblivious 
of the scandals brought to light by their own divorce and 
police courts—lift up their hands against the faircity as a 
modern Sodom. 

This way of speaking of Paris and the French people is 
entirely unjustifiable. When' people speak of Paris as the 
most vicious capital on the face of the earth, it would become 
them to consider first of all if there is only one form of vice. 
Is drunkchness not a vice? *If it is, it is but truth to say 
that more vice of this kind, and of a more horrible charae- 
„żer, is to be seen in London in one night than you see in 
Paris during a whole year. The reek and the tawdry splen- 
dour of innumerable liquor-palaces of the capital tell their 
own tale in this respect. Nor are things better in the 
country. Even as I was writing this passage, there was to 
be read in the columns of the *Times” of that day an 
account of a„horrible scene of universal drunkenness and 
debadth which took place at Portland on the sea-shore 
—qa scene in which drunkenness and theft were combined, 
and which was enacted in the face of a wreck in which lives 
were lost before the eyes of a bestial crowd. * Then, it is 
written, 'followed a horrible scene. 'The ship at once 
broke up, and her cargo whs washed ashore. Among othet 
articles were large quantities of spirits, and as the barrels 
floated in they were broached by the erowds assembled on! 
the beach. In, a short time sscores of men and even boys 
were lying about in all djrections dead drunk. A. patrol of 
soldiers and coastguardsmen endeavoured to protect the pro- 
perty of the ship, but they were powerless to control the 
pillaging and drinking of the demoralised trowd. The next 
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morning several persons were found dead on the beach from 
the effects of drink, and more on the foHowing day. Several 
persons who were described as * respectable”* have been 
apprehended with articles stolen from the wreck in their pos- 
session, and>will have to be brought before the magistrates. 
In short, a passion of selfish debauchery seems to have seized 
on the peoplę, and they drank and stole as if they were 
savagós with no impulse but that of reckless greed. They had 
seen under their own eyes men and women fighting bitterly 
for life, some saved as if by a miracle, and others swallowed 
up by the sea: some of thóir own neighbours had risked 
their lives with exemplary heroism : the noblest and saddest 
aspects of life had been presented in one terrible drama 
before them, and the only effect was that they fibandoned 
themselves to a worse than bestial drunkenness, or snatched 
at their own selfish gains out of the wreck of lost lives anq, 
hopes. "They were brutalised instead of being softened, mad- 
dened instead of being sobered |? 

And as for Germany, at the gathering of the representa- 
tives of German science and learning which celebrated the 
opening of the Strasburg University after the eonquest of 
Alsace, in the course of theżr festivities, professors and stu- 
dents, fathers and sons, uncles and nephóws, got druuk to- 
gether upon beer and lay like swine on the floor side by 
side; and one of the favourite pastimes and feats of the 
German student is to drink beer until he vomits, or is ready 
to burst, and falls upon the floor. Other forms of vice are 
here too in which those who have lived among the French 
people, and those acquainted with statistics, can bear testi- 
Jmony that the nation will bear comparison, and that most 
advantageously, with any 'otger ; while in the purer quali- 
ties of morality, in real social virtues, such as absence of 
„purse-pride and class-pride, in kindły consideration for per- 
sons less kindly tregted by fortune and by destiny, in the 
wish to pleasć and to charm, in the effort to ayoid all that is 
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likely to offend or to wound, in the desire not to show even 
an appearance of ill nature, and moreover in capacity for 
deep and lasting friendships, and in family affection and 
devotion in all qualities, which may be summed up in the 
term sotial Benevolence, and which are counted among the 
most lovable of virtues except .by those who do not know 
how to practise them, tlie French are as well endowed and 
accomplished a nation as any. In fact, if you wapt to find 
anything like a parallel to the dignity and grace of inter- 
course between man and man as it exists in France, you 
must go, not among northern nations, but to Italy, Spain, or 
the East. But all this counts as nothing with some people 
because they are pleased to imagine that the relations be- 
tween the*sexes, to speak, plajnly, are of a less pure character 
in France than among a more besotted people, and in*more 
„frigid climates. Now, in the first place, as regards the great 
mass of the Frerich nation, the accusation is wholly untrue. 
Among thethirty-six mallions of French people the section is a 
small one indeed which is not industrious, frugal, thrifty, and 
honest, and in which the marriage tle is not held as sacred asit 
is anywhere in the world, and indeed, considering that the 
law makes nó provision at all for divorce in France, while in 
Grermfny divorce i8 as easy as if the people were cocks and hens, 
it may be said that the marriage tie is held very much more 
sacred in France than in Prussia or any Prussianised country. 
Nowhere, moreover, is the family link so strong; nowhere 
is the love between parents and children more deep, more 
tender, aad more endurinę ; nowhere is the affection more 
gentle, more solicitous, and more lasting between the children 
of the household. As for*what is termed *high society,” « 
whatever England may be in this respect at the present 
time, Lord Minto's *<Memoirs” assure us that at the end 
of the last century in London there was no woman in. 
good society who was not really horrible who was not sus- 
pected Óf being unchaste. Indeed, in mostages, andin most 
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parts of the world, * high society * seems to have regarded it 
ąs A privilege to be immoral. The writer, during a residence 
in chaste and virtuous Germany, happened to stay at a water- 
ing-place where a German prince was living openly with his 
brothers wife, and society took the thing as'a matter of 
course; and adulterous scandals and adulterous and ille- 
gitimate offspring are not quite unknown among royal and 
noble families elsewhere. Then, if we'come down to the lower 
and more appalling forms of incontinency and licentiousness, 
it may be asserted with truth that the streets of Paris are pure 
compared with the revolting horrors which swarm among the 
gas-lamps and walk the pavement after nightfall in London, 
and that especially in the neicehboarhood of the clubs. While 
as for Berlin, there are public „daqcing-places amd concert 
rooms there which for gross and barefaced profiigacy on a 
large scale can find no parallel in Kurope. At the same 
time it must be remembered that the suetession of Moga 
dors, Rogolboches, Cora Pearls, and ożher magnificent ladies 
of the demi-monde, whose abundance and luxury are placed 
to the account of French immorality, are also styled 
demotselles tniernationales, and their supply is kept up by 
the prodigality of foreign kings and English noblemen 
and richards, Russian princes, Wallachian boyards,. Bra- 
zilian diamond merchants, and titled and untitled rich 
men and adventurers who import to Paris as to a centre 
a constant tribute of vicious habits and indulgencet. 
However, it would be absurd to say that any nation can 
assume any airs of superiority as to its comparative freedom 
from the social sin pervading all] great cities : all are infected 
dpretty much alike with these dark plague-spots inherited from 
the earliest times, and growing wider from generation to 
generation. The pertinacity of their existente is a mystery 
add horror, and a proof of how mich of thę brute there still 
remóing i in man with all his boasted civilisation : but this may 
be said, that if, as Burke observed, * vice loses half its evil 
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when robbed of its grossness,” then even in this respect our 
neighbours can lay elaim to sorhe superiority, since, if the 
quantity is tie same, the quality is different; for those who 
eultivate even such illicit relations do so, not in the coarse, 
bestial, selfistt way common elsewhere, but remain even here 
true to the genius of the nation in the cultivation of courtesy 
and grące, and even of all compatible elegance and refinement. 
To this courtesy and grace, to this love of elegance and 
refinement, it might also be added by way of extenuation, 
that the people have a most delicate sense of female beauty 
and of feminine charm, and thąt the existence among them 
of types of exquisite beauty and feminine charm rouses such 
sense to consciousness and vitality. The Hsquimaux in his 
gelid stateeof existence is prębably rigorously faithful to his 
hard-featured mate, and eats his blubber with her and her 
offspring with great regularity; but then he has in his ice- 
ound region no opportunity even of toying with any Amaryllis 
in the chade, and woulgl possibly see nothing to admire in 
„the Venus of Milo. 
However, perhaps, there is nothing so well established 
and so pleasant as the habit certain people have of 


Ćgmpounding sins they are inelined to, 
By dafning those they have no mind to— 


in the use of which habit we may be sure that the patrons of the 
oearser and less humane views will always be the most agęres- 
sive and the most unreasonable. It must be remembered, 
finally, that it is this very gpecial quality of recognition pos- 
sessed by the French of the peculiar excellences of feminine 
nature which created chivalry, which surrounded woman with 
adeference and respect not known in ancient times, which gave 
hen in France 4 queenly position in society which she fills 
with a grace unrivalled elsewhere, and that in all these 
respects they gave the tone to Hurope, whose manners 
have been fashioned after their model. ” 
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To a nature like Heine's ib was natural that this side of 
Parisian life should afford great attraction. He felt with 
Goethe and with all creative spirits that the capacity for 
loving should only end with life itself, and ever too ready to 
sing with the Grreat Heathen No. I. as he tetmed him, 


Wer nicht mehr liebt und nicht mehr irrt 
Der lasse sich begraben 


with his quick sense of the charm and simple grace of beauty, 
and before all on account of that natural faculty which he 
possessed of entering into jmmediate sympathy with the 
daughters of the people, and which enabled him to draw 
such charming vigneżies of the peasant girls of the Harz 
Mountains as are to be found i in his Book of Songs, it was 
natural though improper that he should take to the study of 
that fascinating mixture of nuivetć and malice, artlessness 
and finesse, of ignorance and wit and intelligence, the Parisian' 
grisette, who has been sung by Bórąnger and Murger and 
portrayed by so many novelists. 

The Parisian grisette was then indeed common and in the 
plenitude of her charms, but she, among other things, has 
now been well-nigh improved away, and we do not know that 
her place is better supplied. What has become 04% her? 
Perhaps she had been sung and praised so much -that she 
too was in the end spoilt, and when kings and milltonatres 
came and laid the treasures of the earth at her feet, thex> 
filles de portteres et de concierges were decoyed from the Quar- 
tier Latin and laid aside thcir modest little white caps and 
aprons to outshine in their żodleżże princesses and marchion- 
„esses in the Bois de Boulogne as * fille de Fair” or * la dame 
au camóhas.” However, the Parisian grisette was plentiful 
enbigh in the days when Heine arrived in Paris, and alas! 
easy enough Of access ; the fille du peuple has no dragons about 
her 'to preserve her from harm,.as have even the daughters of 
the bourgeoisia; go Heine had no Aifficulty in meeting with 
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her. One of the first of the race which he met was the 
fiower-girl, la bouquettere, in the Passage des Panoramas, to 
whom, as he tells us, he at once endearoured to explain the 
Linnean system of classification of plants: the young lady, 
however, «told. him that she had a system of her own which 
she made use of in classifying her flowers: she classified 
them into flowers which smelt well and into flowers which: 
smelt ill. An habitual lounge with Heine was this Passage 
des Panoramas in his first years in Paris, and, doubtless, each 
time he had a glance and a word for the little bouquetiere, 
as he passed up and down dejighted with the unceasing 
stream of gay and prattling human nature as it passed to 
and fro, and glancing, too, from time to time at the Sera- 
phines, Hoastenses; and Angćjiques as they tripped by, and 
as he paused to look at each brilliant display of jewels*and 
carved ivory, or at the variegated splendours displayed in the 
%vindows of M. Fóix. We know too from his own * Confeg- 
sions * that he speedily went through a course of balls at the 
Grande Chaumiere, the Cłoserie des Trlas, and other places 
where Seraphines, Hortenses, and Angóliqnes were to be 
found in abundance in company, as he says, with the * future 
great men” ofe France; namely, the students of the Quartier 
Latin. elt waś at «a ball at the Grande Chaumiere that he 
made acqualntance with Mademoiselle Josephine, of whom 
he has given a lively sketch in his * Confessions,” which shows 
wish what zest he must have enjoyed this first acquaintance 
with the vivacious Parisian nature in all its unsophisticated 
simplicity : the novelty of genre acted as a sort of witches? 
draught, andcarried him away altogether for atime. Thescene 
of introduction was, as we haYe sgid, the Grande Chaumiere, 
"where there had been a slight disturbance among the dancers. 
<T had to thdnk this cireumstance for my acquaintance 
with a young pergon who Stood in my. vicinity, and whom 
I took under my protection when the crowd was pressing 
curiously about us. She was very elegant, and small, her 
YOL, ILI- 
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mouth was fashioned like a heart, her black eyes were almost 
too large, and there was something defiant in the, cut of her 
nes retrousać, Whose fine-formed nostrils expanded with 
' delight at every crash of the musie. She was called Made- 
moiselle Josephine, or Josephine, or Fifine for short. When 
she heard that I was a German she was much delighted, and 
asked me to give her a bear's skin, since for many years, she 
said, it.had been her wish to possess a bear's skin for a 
descente du Mt. It was her constant dream! She took me 
more for a Northerner than I really was, and these ladies, it 
seems, think that in my Vąterland one has only to stretch 
out one's hand to seize a bear by the collar and strip him of 
his skin. The little creature was so harmless, her smile was 
so flattering, her tone of voice go syeet, her twittewing prattle 
fouml so lively an echo in my heart, that I should have been 
delighted, good patriot ag I am, to have sacrificed to the little 
French witch the skins of all the bears of Germany. I wrote" 
down her request in my note-book, and promised her that I 
would soon present myself at her door with my German 
bears skin. * * * * Yet, in nty conversation with Made- 
moiselle Josephine, I must honestly confess that the poor child 
was very ignorant and had not the most elementary concep- 
tion of ethnography. She did not know the difference between 
Russians and Prussians, between the Prussian cudgel and 
the Russian knout.” 

A. poet wearied with the heartless artificialities of the 
world and of society would feel contact with such an unso- 
phisticated naturelle as Mademoigelle Josephine like a fresh 
draught of rejuvenescence. That Heine carried on his studies 
in this direction too zealougjy is'evidenced by the little gallery 
of figures which he has preserved in the series of songs— 
before mentioned—which excited so much' the disapproval 
of his admirers, and with the orfyinals of,which his relations 
appear to have been as fugitive as were those of Horace with 
his: Chloes, Isydias, ©e. : they were, in fact, a series of pagan 
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amoureltes in rhyme at least, for in both cases it may be 
doubtęd whether they existed in reality. Setting aside, how- 
ever, the fact that an early love disappointment, as in the 
case of Byron, had given a wrench to his affection from 
which he'nevet wholly recovered, Heine had come to Paris in 
a peculiar state of dangerous moral exaltation—an exalta- 
tion which was increased and further perverted by the Saint 
Simonian doctrine of the *rehabilitation of the flesh: he 
had come, in fact, at this time to look upon himself as a 
kind of apostle in the cause of love and beauty. 
He arrived in Paris, as he tells us in his *Confessions,” 
with his head full of the Hegelian philosophy. *I was 
young and proud, he says, *and it suited my arrogance 
when I heard from Hegel ,thaż it was not the good God whom 
my grandmother believed in, and who resided in Heaven, 
who was the dear good God, but I myself upon earth. This 
"silly pride exercised, however, by no means a destructive 
influence on my feelings. which were rather exalted to hero- 
ism, and I made then such an expenditure of magnanimity 
and self-sacrifce, that I thereby threw wholly into the shade 
the most brilliant deeds of those great citizens of virtue, who 
only acted fróm a feeling of duty and obeyed the laws of 
moralige I was fnyself the living law of morals and the 
source of all right and authority. I was original morality 
myself. I was incarnate purity. 

* [t is easily conceivable how such profane conceptions, con- 
joined with the Saint Simonian idea of the necessity of the 
6 rehabilutatzon de la chair, „might lead to some very repre- 
hensible aberrations from the path of morality. But, at least, 
Heine was always able to bdast „that he never violated the 
confidence of girl or woman: he was, as he said, never a 
woman”s first lover or her last: never crossed any man's 
threshold on whom he at any time intlicted a domestie 
wrong: the altar of marriage sanetity remained to him ever 
inviolable. 

q2 
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_Indeed, in a little more than three years from the time 
at which Heine arrived in Paris, he came into contact with 
the lady who fixed his affections for life, who gave him that 
which he had always yearned for—a domestic hearth and 
enduring sympathy, .and who became the source to him of 
the deepest joys and consolations which it was his lot to 
„know in the course of his chequered existence. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MARRIAGE. 


THE name of this lady was Mathilde Crescence Mirat, and 
Heine's first attachment for her appears to have dated from 
October 1834. In April of the following year he writes to 
Lewald : *How shall I excuse my silence towards you? and 
you have the friendliness over and above to suggest to me 
the good excuse that your letter has been lost! No; I will 
confess to you the whole truth—I received it duly, but at a 
time when I was up to the neck in a love affair, out of which 
I have not yet escaped. Since October nothing has the 
slightest interest for me which has not immediate connection 
therewith. Everything do I neglect since that time. No 
one do I see, and at the most a sigh escapes from me when I 
think 3h my friends, and I have sighed thereat so often that 
my silence might be misunderstood ; but I could never get 
to actual writing. And that is all I can tell you, for the 
rósy waves are rushing around me with such power, my brain 
18 still so deafened with the furious scent of flowers, that 
I am not żn a condition tosconverse reasonably with you. 

*< Have you read the lofty Song of King Solomon? Well, 
then, read it again, and you wilł find therein all that I would 
tell you. 

< Wait yet a little, and a change will take place in me, 
and then I will write, as *you wish, for the stage, and my 
pieces will surely be capable of beirig played if care is taken 
to announce my tragedies as comedies aad Iny comedies as 
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tragedies. Read the lofty Song of King Solomon. I call 
your attention to him.—H. HEINE. 

Other letters, written at the same period, leave, like this 
one, no doubt about the nature of Heine's preoccupations at 
this time. To Campe he writes, on July 2, 1835: *For 
the last four months has my life been agitated so stormily | 
and for the last three months the waves of life beat so 
violently on my head that I could scarcely think of you, 
much łess write to you. Fool that I was, I thought the time 
of passion was gone by—that I could never be torn again 
into the whirlpool of wild humanity—that I had been raised 
to a level with the gods in peace, composure, and moderation ; 
and see! I went wild again, and, in truth, like a young 
man. Now, thanks to my imparishable power oł geniality, 
has my soul again become appeased, my excited senses again 
become subdued, and I'live cheerfully and quietly at the 
chółeau of a fair friend in the neighbourhood of Saint Ger- 
main in the amiable cirele of distinguished individuals and 
distinguished individnalities. 

<I believe my soul is now at last purified from all dross, 
my piety will be purer, my books more harmonious. ' That I 
know: for all that is impure and ignobłle, for all that is 
vulgar and musty, I have at the present time a real horror. 

Soon after writing this letter he went off to Boulogne-sur- 
Mer. But his passion followed him there, for he writes to 
Laube, under date September 27, with somewhat more re- 
ticence than to Lewald, since Laube was a less intimate 
friend: *Alas! in spite of the greatest foresizht, some 
overpowering evil oft gets hold of us which deprives us of 

*that clearness of observatión and thought which I do not 
readily give up. So soon as pur sense is troubled, and our 
spirit is shaken, weare no more the companions of the gods. 
Of this companionship—1I can now confesz it-—I could boast 
enjoyment for some time, but for some months great storms 
bare become again loud in my soul, and invisible long 
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shadows encamped all round about me. This confession may 
explain to you my present inactivity: I am even now Occu- 
pied with endeavouring to calm my excited soul, and to arrive, 
if not to clear days, yet to work myself out of a thick night. 
I am doomed to love only what is most trivial and foolish : 
imagine how that must torment a man who is proud and 
high-spirited | * 

From all which we conelude that the poet kad gone 
through a period of wild and violent passion; that it was at 
one time so deep that he anticipated it would endue him with 
new vitality and genius, and yetsthat he nevertheless contem- 
plated breaking it off; and we can imagine his visits to Saint 
Grermain and to Boulogne-sur-Mer were undertaken with this 
lutter intćntion.  Howewerę the current in which he was 
carried away was too violent for him to escape from, and his 
friends, when they visited him on his return to Paris, found 
him eomfortably installed at No. 8 Citó Bergóre, with 
a lady whom he presented to them as Madame Heine. 

He had thus established himself in what is termed in 
Paris a faux mónage, yet he regarded the union from the first 
as a real marriage, and it subsequently became so; indeed, 
being still uńder the illusion o£ Saint Simonianism, he pers 
suaded"himeelf that such an alliance was of a more spiritual 
character than a marriage before M. le Maire. *I under- 
stand thereby ” (by the name of wife), he wrote to Campe, 
<zomething nobler than a married woman chained to me by 
money-brokers and parsons. *Mathilde,” he wrote later to 
Lewald, 6is become a geod housewife in spite of her wild 
humours, and our marriage is as moral as the best in Krdh- 
wimkel ;* indeed, it was only his intimate friends who were 
aware that the marriage ceregnony had not taken place. 

Heine had never reason to regret his choice; to the last 
hour he remained happy in the possession of his * petite 
femme *—' sa Nonotte,” as he christened her by a pet name. 
The union was childless, but they adoptcd a Kttle stranger— 
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Cocotte, a parrot=and the three together, in spite of the 
external troubles which came upon the poet from time to 
time, made the happiest of households until the dreadfnl 
malady arrived which chained the poet for eight years to a 
sick bed, and then, had it not been for his Nornotte he would 
perhaps have hardly been able to exist at all. *Have you 
ever seen a Parisian grtsette?” asked Heine of Kertbeny, the 
Hungóarian German writer, eleven years after their union, 
*rounded in form, sprightly, ever cheerful, amiable, true, 
and noble? You must not mix up any German notions with 
the picture, otherwise you spoil it. Mathilde is not pas- 
sionate, neither is she sentimental: she is good through and 
through, no beloved in a lyrical sense, but a friend, as only 
a French woman can be. [I never now put any restraint 
upon her; she comes and goes as she will; she remains out 
often the whole day, .especially in summer, and then again 
she remains days long by my side like an angel. 

A curious chapter might be writłen on the marriage of 
'poets and men of genius. (roethe married his housekeeper, 
Southey a dressmaker, Moore a ballet girl, Heine a grzsette, and 
they were happy marriages. Byron married a lady of another 
kind, and she became the chief misfortune of Lis life. The 
'explanation of such marriages in the case both of Gosihe and 

„Heine is very nearly the same; they despaired of finding 
anything like intellectual sympathy, and came to the con- 
clusion that they must be content with simple affection, atd 
with that made themselves happy. Heine, moreover, had 
already had sufficient experiencę of the exigencies of the 
„world to know tkat a marriage with a woman of anything 
like his own degree of cultivation would be surrounded with 
insuperable difficulties ; exile as he was, and with no fixed 
income, he would have been considered little'more audacious 
in proposing for the daughter of'a reigning sovereign than 
for the daughter of a prosperous bourgeois: certainly it is 
„possible to imagine that he might have found a helpmate 
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who might have been a new inspiration for him and directed 
his powers to higher uses, just as one can imagine there may 
be a priceless pearl at the bottom of the German Ocean ; but 
no sane person could counsel him to wait for the one any 
more than a fisherman could be advised to spend his life in 
dragging for the other.  Heine's choice, however, did in 
truth turn out well; he had fallen upon a lovable person 
and a loving nature, of whose beauty he was pzoud, and 
whose capricious, lively humour and childish goodness of 
heart made an ever-present sunshine for him which no care 
could cver cloud. She was a child of nature fresh from the 
bosom of the unconscious, without pretence, conceit, or 
artfulness ; and perhaps few other women could have done 80 
much to tighten the lcadeneweight of care upon his heart 
or to soothe the anguish of his stricken nerves; while in 
return he lavished upon her all the pent-up affections of his 
nature, made her happiness and her contentment the chief 
object of his anxiety during their twenty years of married 
life, and indeed his deep solicitude for her welfare when he 
should be no more was supposed to have brought on or 
hastened the approach of the cruel malady which devoured 
him piecemeąj through a long eourse of years. As we shall 
see fUPher on, there was something really idyllie and pa- 
thetic in the tenderness and passion with which this poet of 
cynical repute looked ever towards his *petite Nonotte,” 
whether present or absent, every hour of his life. What, 
too, also gives a fitting touch of humour to their relations, 
and made the mónage truly Heinesque, was the circumstance 
that Heine laid aside being the poet, and the satirist, and the 
wit entirely by the side of his drisette wife : like some of the 
princes or the gods of fable, he would not be loved for his 
crown and his golden bow, but as a mere ordinary mortal, for 
simple human qualities. *One of Mathilde's best qualities, 
„said Heine, humorously, to Lewald, *ig that she knows not 
one atom of German literature, and hasenot read a single 
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word of my writing or of that of my friends and enemies.” 
< People say,” said Mathilde, who was present, *that Heine 
is a very clever man, and writes very fine books, but I know 
nothing about it, and must content myself with trusting to 
their word. 

< For Madame Mathilde,” writes Laube, *<Heine was not, 
therefore, the great poet which he was to all the rest of the 
world; but he was for her what all the rest of the world 
denied— the best, the most hearty, and the most honest man. 
With tears in her eyes has the smiling French woman often 
told me individual ćradżs of ker Henri which were the most 
touching proofs of his singular goodness of heart. To all 
the witty sallies, bons możs, and explosions of genius of her 
husband she paid no attention ;+ sha knew nothing of them, 
and they passed for her with the moment away. She will 
be able to give us little more account of them than a child 
would who might have lived in his company, but she will 
feel herself immeasurably solitary, hełpless, and deserted, and 
live only in the remembrance of the past.” 

Tn her face, indeed, was to be read, the expression of one 
of those sunny natures who are content to live front day to 
day without taking a thought of the morrow.' She was a 
somewhat tall and handsome brunette, well formedy and of 
fair oval face, with black eyes and rich black hair. Heine 
took some pains at first to give her some education and to 
improve her French writing, and to impart to her some 
knowledge of German, but the result seems to have: been 
small; in German she seems to have got no further than 
nehmen sie Platz, and indeed Heine seema to have thought 
cat last she was better left alone to her own uncultivated 
originality. The process, however, gave the poet some 
amusement for a time, if we may trust Laube's report given 
in the following deseription of Heine's mawried life :— 

< Heine found thę greatest pleasure in Mathilde's naive, 

_ happy nature.* Gontinually, up to the last breath of his life, 
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did he esteem himself happy in the possession of her, and he 
himself had always something naive and childish when he 
spoke of her. In no other relation had I observed him dis- 
close so many of those little amiable traits and turns of 
character whith look at us, as though with the eyes of a child, 
out of his best poems. He was thoroughly lovable and good, 
and delicate and amiable, with his pełite femme as he called 
her. It was very droll when she enquired if it was żrue that 
her Henri was a famous poet. But Heine at that time had 
a fancy for bringing her on systematically in knowledge and 
culture. In 1839 he put her for a time into a boarding- 
school, and only visited her on Sundays. One Sunday he 
took us with him. The little school-girls had a ball, and we 
were to see his pełtiłe famme dance. She was by far the 
biggest of all these, but she danced in as maidenl$ and 
graceful a way as the smallest shrimp of the party. How 
happy was he then; how unconstrained in the magic circle 
of his attachment! „lvery step of her school progress, 
especially in geography: and history, gave him matter for 
humorous remarks. That she knew the list of Egyptian 
kings better than he did himself, and that she had instructed 
him in the wdnderful story of the wool-spinning Lucretia, he 
found trarming beyond measure. 

Heine, moreover, took the same naive humoristie pleasure 
in seeing Mathilde, who was a striet Catholic, go off every 
day, as her custom was, in toilette nicely adjusted, to 
mass. In her bedroom, which was filled with little knick- 
knacks and ornaments, his gifts, there was a crucifńx and a 
little image of the infant ŃŚaviour. Heine, in his fanciful 
way, touches thus, in his * ARE upon his wifes re 
ligiouś habits :— 

*< It isa good thing that our wives should have a positive 
religion. Whether wives Of the evangelic persuasion have 
the most fidelity I leave undecided. In any case Catholicism 
in bis wife is a most wholesome thing for a, murried man. If 
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they have committed a fault they do not pen up their vexation 
about it long in their hearts, but as soon as they receive absolu- 
tion from the priest they strike up their cheerful trillings and 
quaverings, and do not spoil their husband's good humour, 
or his soup, by a melancholy hanging-down of the head, and 
make it a matter of duty to do penance to their life's end by 
admirable prudery and peevish excess of virtue.” 

In tha month of May 1836 Heine and his wife went to 
stay some time at the village of Coudry, near Le Plessi, on 
the road to Fontainebleau, from whence he wrote to August 
Lewald his charming series oć essays about the French stage; 
and a sparkling letter of his to Lewald gives us a glimpse of 
the interior of their little mónage. 

<[ am in the country since yesterday, enjoyiny tle most 
sweet month of May; to wit, there fell this morning a 
gentle snow, and my fingers were benumbed with cold. My 
Mathilde is sitting with me before a great fireplace, working 
at my new shirts ; the fire is not in a hurry to burn—is, in 
fact, not passionately inclined, and announces its presence 
only by a gentle smoke. I have lived very pleasantly lately 
in Paris, and Mathilde cheers up my life by the unchangeable 
changeableness of her humours. Very seldom now do I think 
of poisoning or asphyxiating myself. We shall probdbly put 
an end to ourselyes some other way—by reading some book 
till we die of enmut. | 

< For your exertions touching my most material interests 
I give you my most devoted thanks. My finances, through. 
the present wretched state of things, have fallen into too 
sorry a state for me not to recognise with thanks every assis- 

tance on this side. (At this moment an old peasant woman 
comes to shave me. 1 tremble before the razor. I beg, my 
friend, that you will say a prayer for me.) 

*I am shaved—but how! and under what pangs! What 
must a poeb not suffer in this world! Especially when he 
cannot shave himself! But I will learn yet, late as it is! 
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Also my boots are smelling horribly. They have been smeared 
this morning with fish-oil instead of having been blacked 
(on account of country roads and bad weather probably). 
W hat a rustic pleasure! What a contrast with Paris, where 
yesterday evehing I heard the masterpiece of Giacomo for 
the tenth time (the * Huguenots”)., What a masterpiece ! 
It will be difficult for me to praise it enough. What a 
masterpiece ! * | | 
Yet, alas ! this first year of his union with Mathilde was 
the year of all his life in which he suffered the most from 
morey-pressure. It was for „him, in respect of money 
matters, a blank year of misfortune. Independently of the 
stoppage of his literary supplies, other calamities had fallen 
upon him. His relations with Rothschild had given him 
the idea of trying to inerease his income by speculations on 
the Bourse, and these had turned out unfortunately. He had 
moreover, in the tourse of such transactions, become surety 
for a friend, and entrusżed him with money to the extent of 
some thousand francs, which he wholly lost, so that there 
ensued in his affairs a monetary crisis of the sharpest. In 
his distzess he applied to his millionadre unele at Hamburg, 
who refused to help him, ina sharp letter, to which Heine 
repliedemn a sharper one, and his supplies from his uncle 
were intermitted for two years, when a reconciliation took 
place. The distress into which Heine thus fell not only threw 
hfm out of health again, but affected him with fears of 
serioys illness. As a remedy he betook himself to his usual 
summer pęactice of sea-bathing, in which he had the greatest 
confidence, and he set out once more for Boulogne-sur-Mer ; 
but he'was attacked on the way„with jaundice, stopped a day, 
at Amiens, and returned to Paris, where his doctors advised 
him that the air of the South was necessary to restore his 
health, He accordingly só% off, but without his wife, whom 
he sent to stay with her mother—feeling, probably, that his 
resources were not equal to a double jodrney. „The first place 
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he made for was Marseilles. He had resolved to visit Spain, 
which as theland of Don Quixote had always a powerful charm 
for him. Heembarked on board a ship, but it sprang a leak 
and put back. Heine then changed his plans and decided 
for Italy ; but a fataliby seemed to beset him' at this time. 
The ship in which he again embarked ran ashore and nearly 
made shipwreck, and he escaped with danger of life. Hie was 
always a.little superstitious, so he seems to have taken this 
mishap as a warning from Neptune, and thereupon desisted 
"from the idea of quitting France at all, and, after making a 
slight dótowr by Aix and Avignon, returned to Paris by 
Lyons. 

During the course of these journeys his letters bawck 
of the greatest distress of mipd, and at Avignen he was 
wouml up to such a pitch that he wrote to Moses Moser, 
with whom ke had broken off friendship on his arrival in 
Paris, in a testy and ill-considered lettet, to borrow the 
gum of 400 thalers. We believe, from the tone of Heine's 
letter, that he had long regretted the hasty letter he had 
written, that nothing but a certain shame and dilatoriness 
had prervented him from writing before, and that he still felt 
in his heart that Moser was his truest friend. / Yet still the 
step must have caused him a bitter pang of humiliatiyn. One 
fragment of the letter runs: *Truly I have often enough 
thought of thee, and when I was down on my bed in Paris 
dead siek, and in a sleepless night of fever, reckoned up A11 
my friends to whom I eould entrust with confidence the 
execution of my last will; then I found that I pąssessed no 
two on this earth, and could only venture to count upon you, 
«and perhaps my brother Max.” After stating that this is the 
passion-time of his life, and excusing himself from giving a 
description of his sufferings which would give Moser double 
pain in case he could not assist him, hę goes on to say 
candidly, * As respects my solvency, I must at the same time 
say my affairs: are in so bad a way at this moment that 
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only a fool or a friend would lend me money. With my 
uncle, the millionaire, I have a short time ago broken off in 
the bitterest fashion. I could endure his meanness no longer. 
My French friends, with their amiable levity, have brought 
me into the greatest want of money. Others have made a 
market of me. In Germany I get nothing printed now but 
the tamest of poems and innocent tales, and yet I have other 
things ready in my desk: that: my pen has been copfiscated, 
so to speak, without aceusation or judgment, is a violation of 
the most incontestable laws of property, of literary property, 
and a bare-faced robbery. But these people have only con- 
trived to ruin me financially.” 

We do not know what answer Moser returned to this 
letter; prąbably he counselled him to apply again to his 
uncle. He died two ycars afterwards, and this letter of 
Heine's to him was not very justifiably published in the 
volume containing all the letters addressed by Heine to Moser. 
The letter was dated Avignon,. November 8 ; on the Żlst we 
find him at Lyons, and he returned to Paris in December. 

Mathilde had been awaiting his return with impatient 
anxiety, and her lively joy and cheerfulness at his arrivał 
drove away hąlf his cares. He settled down for the winter 
with hęrzat N6ó. 4. Citó Bergdre. Mathilde, we find, during 
his absence had been spending her time in knitting a table- 
cover which Heine despatched as a present to Lewald, with 
thas humorous comment on its manufacture : * Herr will 
bring you a fine table-cover which Mathilde has knitted for 
you, By this toilsome and painful labour she has convinced me 
that during my absence she has been very industrious and 
therefore faithful. For in the meanwhile no doubt she has 
lacked as little for suitors as Penelope of blessed memory, 
who delivered tó her spouse, oń his coming home, a far more 
suspicious testimony of her fidelity, Or do you believe that 
this Madame Ulysses did really undo the web at night which 
she wove in the day? This was an exchse shę made the old 
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man when he wondered why he found ready for him no work 
of her hands: the Saloppe had spent all her days and nights 
with her suitors, and only woven intrigues. You can hardly 
believe with what loving diligence my Mathilde worked to 
finish the table-eover when she knew that I destined it as a 
present for you. We both live happily; that is, I have not 
a quarter of an hours peace day or night.”. 

Indeed, we find in the first year or a that Heine was 
afraid that the vivacities of his French wife would be too 
much for his endurance ; but he learnt to accommodate him- 
self entirely at last to her humour and caprices, and to her 
little bursts of anger, which really were not any more violent 
or lasting than those of a canary-bird, and found delight in 
the never-ceasing mobility of an unartificial nature. 

"My wife,” Heine wrote to his brother in 1848, *is a good 
natural cheerful child, as capricious as a French woman can 
be, and she does not allow me to sink down into that dreamy 
melancholy for which I have so much talent. For eight years 
now, I love her with a tenderness and passion which border 
on the fabulous. I have since then enjoyed a frightful 
quantity of happiness, tortures and bliss in terrible admix- 
ture, more than my sensitive nature could endure. 

Letters were written by Heine during. thik last_tour in 
the south of France, but it is remarkable generally that in 
the letters which Heine writes when on his travels there 
is scarcely any attempt at narrative of his adventures or of 
impressions made by the scenery he passes through or the 
cities which he visits. This may be partly because Ke had 
already made a practice of preserving his good things for his 
„book, but it is moreover now painfully evident, on compar- 
ing his letters of this epoch with those which he wrote ten. 
gears earlier, that the * wearihess, the fever and the fret” of 
his troubled existence had already told terribly on his spirits. 
There is no longer to be traced in them that fresh wild 
buoyancy which in'his early letters to his friends rings like 
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the joyous laugh of a young Titan; and as he goes on we 
find his letters get briefer and briefer, fewer and fewer, until 
ut last, for some years before his death, they came almost 
to an end altogether. 

- The few netices he takes of the places he visited in this 
last journey in the south of France are indeed" hardly worth 
reading. At Marseilles hesays: *I shall hardly remain here 
longer than a few days: the bdstle of this trading cjty pain- 
fully affects my nerves. Marseilles is Hamburg translated 
into French, and I cannot endure the latter in the best 
translation. At Aix he merely, remarks, * Not far from my 
wifłdow is the statue of King Rónć, who never had a groschen 
of money, and was always like me, in money difficulties.” At 
Avignon he just notes that itwas the former residence of thę 
Popes and the muse of Petrarch, and that he likes one as 
little as the other, the expression, of which latter dislike, 
indeed, was to be expected from the partisan of the róhabili- 
tation de la chair; and „Heine would not have been Heine 
had he been capable of appreciating the spiritual elevation 
of the pure singer of Vaucluse, who has effected the civilisa- 
tion of fiurope to a degree and in a fashion which perhaps 
Heine little BGA ; and when he thus frivolously casts a 
jibe at the laurelled brow of Petrarch, he suggests a Gompa- 
rison very much to his own disadvantage. 

On Heine's return to Paris, he set himself at once to 
work to face the difficulties of his pecuniary condition, which, 
aggrayated as they were by the evrer-meddling tyranny of the 
censorship, were a constant source of irritation. He more- 
over considered that he had special reason to complain of 
Campe's treatment of him d% ręspects the censorship. His, 
complaint against Campe's firm was that, although they- 
were Gutzkow”s publishers, and' Hoffmann von Fallersleben's, 
and also the publishers of Bórne”s posthumous works, and of 
all the most revolutionary stuff written in Germany, they never 
submitted their works to gensorship at 411, and trusted them 
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to circulate in Grermany as they best could ; but that they 
selected Heine's publications as those of the most notable 
author on their list, either te make favour with the Grerman 
Government or for some trade reasons. In his letters to 
Campe Heine goes wild again and again about the cuttings 
and slashings to which his writings were submitted, so that 
they no longer represented his thoughts at all. He was at 
this time preparing for the press the third volume of the 
< Salon,” and had indeed, during his journey, been carrying on 
these preparations: the preface had again, contrary to his 
own instructions, been sent to a censor: immediately on his 
return to Paris, we find him writing to Campe excusing him- 
self from. some delay in forwarding" MS. *I am come sick 
from Lyons, the most rexatious money affairs have laid claim 
to all my thoughts, and itisa hellish torture for me to write in 
the situation wherein you have set me. I say you, for since, 
according to all assurances which come to me from all sides, 
the irritations of the Governments are not appeased, and in 
Grermany strong matter is now being published again, you 
find it necessary to hand over to the censorship the very 
tamest things I write. My God! I know not why you have 
chosen me for a scapegoat and let me be sacrifced to appease 
the German state-gods. On all sides—yea, from tha highest 
authorities —the assurance rises to me that I must pay more 
for the sins of the publishing-house of Campe than for my 
own: in fact, I shudder every time I reflect what men yvu 
have given me for some time as comrades in your publications, 
I name none, while I do not wish such a vile rabble should 
have any notion that I take the smallest notice of them. 
„When your newest author, was named to me I veiled my 
face.” 

Heine's letters to Campe being necessariły chiefly about 
matters of business, do not forńi very attractive reading ; 
nevertheless, a perusal of them is on the whole farourable 
for Heine : it 4s notićeable that he js far more bitter in his 
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complaints against Campe for publishing his writings in a 
mangled fashion, or for issuing under the name of their firm 
publications which abused him; than for their shortcomings 
in liberality, although he declared that they offered him such 
honoraria as would not be accepted by a writer enjoying a 
tithe of his popularity. *I have at least one great monu- 
ment in Germany,” he said to a visitor. *What is itp" 
< [he new stone premises of Hofmann and Campe... 

However, the tie was too strong betwcen author and pub- 
lisher to be broken, although they were time after time on 
the point of rupture; and Hęine at one time thought it 
necessary to explain to the public his position by a published 
letter addressed to CampB, respecting some underhand insinu- 
ations which the firm had cirgulated in the papers about the 
eliminations of some passages in one of Heine's publications; 
for, among the many calumnies which were current about 
Heine, one was that Hofmann and Campe held him so com- 
pletely in their power that he did not dare to break with them 
or assert his independence. The correspondence of author 
and publisher, however, prove that there was no foundation 
whatevęr for such a statement; and if Heine continued to 
publish with the firm, it was simply because his kindness of 
feeling naade it appear repulsive to him to break away from 
a publisher with whom he had been on intimate terms, 
although he might have fared better elsewhere. In his 
firsb letter, in the year 1887, he wrote to Campe, *If 
we do not grow old together it will not be my fault.” Inthe 
same letter he explains to Campe the difficult position he 
was in as to money matters. *I am here this moment, 
through a course of most ihcorgprehensible circumstances, 
become subject to a debt of 20,000 francs, and which, God 
help me, I will pay off before long. I£ Cotta were my pub- 
lisher instead of Julius Cahpe, I would contrive to make up 
the sum in a short time with my pen. 

However, 20,000 fraqcs with an author working under 

RY 
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the ban of the German Bund, and with the sword of censor- 
ship hanging over his head, were not to be made in a moinent, 
and debts were pressing ; so, in spite of all feelings of humi- 
liation, Heine was constrained to apply again to the erusty 
- 61d millionaire of Hamburg. It may very well be imagined 
that it must have cost Heine many bitter pangs to sub- 
due his pride sufficiently to make such advances; but he 
made tbom—at first through his brother Max, next by a 
conciliatory letter which he sent to Max to deliver, and 
which the old fellow read and said curtly * Nichts wall ich fiir 
ihm thum.” However, Max contrived at last to bring about a 
reconciliation; and when the millionatre came to Paris in 
September 1838, he augmented his pension to 4,800 francs 
(1922.), and promised that at Hleine's death the nalf of the 
pension should go to the widow. 

Meanwhile, for two years Heine had been exeruciated 
with all the agonies of embarrassed circurastances, and this 
just as he had taken a wife to his side, and while he was 
reading in the papers that the great Rothschild of Hamburg 
was founding asylums, endowing institutes, and portioning 
ofi cousins of remote degree. Heine's distresses, of: course, 
got bruited about in the German newspapers : the baser ones 
mentioned them with satisfaction, but the greater part made 
them matters for commiseration.  Grutzkow, considering that 
he was never on very cordial terms with Heine, wrote some 
words which do him credit. Addressing himself to the 
Grerman publie, he reproached them for their ingratitude to 
their authors. *If Jean Paul,” he wrote, *were vet among 
us, and any humorous postseript of his to his * Diimmerungen* 

chad laughed away for him his Bavarian pension, you would 
not have made it up to him. In truth we Qiermans are 
only poetie to a certain degree. We might now be thinking 
how much that is lovely and goód has not Heine written, 
how tearfuł is his laughter, how smiling are his tears, how 
magic and atteactive are all his gestures; and we mighi, 
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instead of raising stone monuments to Goethe and Schiller 
and Lessing, do as the French have done with Berryer, and 
purchase Heine an estate ; or, as the English have done with 
Walter Scott, pay his debts (?); but we are too clumsy for 
that in 'our generation. No one could prevent us from 
getting up a pension for him, to be paid into some Paris 
bank until the police-interdiet has run out, and the state con-, 
siders itself satisfied. But no, not a brass Helłerewill the 
Germans club together. 

Thus denied help by his family, persecuted by his Govern- 
ment, and neglected by the German people, Heine took 
another step which it was natural enough that he should 
have taken, although his enemies have given it the worst 
interpretatłon—he appealgd żo the generosity of the French 
nation, and found a ready and a gracious hearing. 

Heine, as he expressed it, had racourse to * those magni- 
ficent alms which 'the French nation bestowed on so many 
thousands of strangersa who had compromised themselves 
more or less gloriously by their zeal in the cause of revolu- 
tion in their own countries, and sought for a seat of freedom 
by the kospitable hearth of France. 

*Xes; Hejne said, *I prefer to name the thing by its 
least alluting name. Although I might well have been able 
to suggest that this pecuniary aid which was adjudged me as 
an allocution anmuelle dune pension de secours might also 
paSs as a grand recognition of my literary reputation, as had 
been gotified to me with the most delicate courtesy, yet I set 
down the pension unreservedly to that national generosity, to 
that political fraternal love, which have manifested themselves 
in as touching a way as ever dideevangelic charity. , . . Ie 
accepted this pecuniary aid shortly after that time when those 
deplorable decrees of the Bund appeared which endeavoured 
to ruin me financiglly as the leader of the so-called * Young 
Germany,” inasmuch as they placed under an interdict not 
omly my writings which had already appeared, but all that 
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"should flow subsequently from my pen, and robbed me in 
such wise of my property and of my means of livelihood with- 
out judgment or right. Yes, * without judgment or right,” 
Ithink I may venture with reason to characterise in such 
wise a proceeding which was unheard of in the annals of 
absurd violence. By a decree of my own Grovernment were 
not only all writings forbidden which I had then written, but 
also which I might write in future ; my brain was confiscated, 
and by this interdict it was intended to cut off all means of 
life from my pen-innocent stomach. At the same time my 
name was to be rooted up from out the memories of men, 
and to all the censors of my country strict orders were given 
that in the daily journals, as well as in all pamphlets and 
books, every passage should be strwck out which spoke of me, 
no mhtter whether favourably or the reverse. 

The preceding passages are taken from articles written by 
Heine in 1848 and 1854, in explanation of the manner in 
which the pension was granted to him ; for in 1848 there was 
published, in the * Revue Rótrospective,”* the famous list of the 
pensioners on the bounty of the government of Louis Philippe, 
which gave not only a great deal of trouble to Heine, whose 
enemies at once made an orslaught upon himf but to a good 
many others innocent altogether of having participated in 
the great game of corruption of M, Guizot, 

The amount of pension thus granted to Heine, and paid 
at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, was 4,800 francs a yeAT, 
wanich continued to be paid to him down to the datemf the 
Republic of 1848. Heine had no reason to bewshamed of 
the company in which he RODĄ himself on the pension list ab 
the French Foreign Office. * Paris at that time swarmed with” 
refugees from all parts of the world, and to all, as far as was 
possible, aid was extended. *Among the men who were 
named in the same list for ycarly pensioits were to be found 
exiles from all parta,of the earth—refugees from Greece and 
Saint Domingo, Armenia, and Bulgaria, from Spain and 
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Poland; high-sounding names of barons, counts, princes, 
generals, and ex-ministers, even of priests ; forming an aristo- 
cracy, as it were, of poverty; while Jess brilliant poor devils 
figured in the lists of other departments. "The German poet 
truly did not need to be ashamed in such society : he found 
himself in company of celebrities of talent and misfortune 
whose fąże it was harrowing to witness. 

Not only, however, was a pension allotted to Heine by 
the French Grovernment in the way most calculated to spare 
his pride, but most flattering offers were made him of em- 
ployment in the French Civil Service, which he was prevented 
from accepting because he could not resolve upon shaking 
off utterly his German nationality and being naturalised a 
Frenchmah, although it appears that he had gone so far as 
to take preliminary steps. The passage in which le*gives 
account of the reasons is too characteristic not to form a 
portion of his biography. 

< Once, in a discontented mood of precaution, I fulfilled 
the formalities which engage you to nothing and yet put you 
in condition to obtain, in case of necessity, the rights of 
naturałisation without delay. But I ever felt a strange sort 
of shrinkingt towards performing the definitive act. On 
necountof this consideration, on account of this deep-rooted 
aversion to naturalisation, I fell into a false position which I 
must regard as the reason of all my distresses, tribulations, 
and failures during my three-and-thirty-year's residence in 
Parie. The income of a good appointment would have 
sufficientły covered the excessive cost of housekeeping here, 
and the requirements of a style of living not so much extra- 
vagant as humanly liberal; but without previous naturalisdt 
tion the state service was cloged to me. High dignities and 
fat sinecures were placed by my friends enticingly in view 
before me, and there was no lack of examples of foreigners 
who in France had mounted to the męst splendid heights of 
power and reputation ; 'and I can say thaż [should have had 
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lesg than another to contend with local jealousy, since never 
had a German won the sympathy of the French in such a 
degree as I in high society as well as in the literary world, 
and not as patron but as comrade were the most distinguished 
wont to cultivate intercourse with me. The chivalrous 
prince who stood next to the throne, and was not only a dis- 
tinguished commander and statesman, but Wlso zead the 
« Buch der Lieder” in the original, would only have too 
willingly seen me in the French service, and his influence 
would have been strong enough to forward me in such a 
career. | do not forget the amiability wherewith once, in 
the garden of the chdteau of a friend and princess, the great 
historian of the French Revolution and of the Empire (M. 
Thiers), who was the President, du. Conseil, seized my arm, 
and walking along with me, pressed me long and anxiously 
to tell him what my heart desired, and that he would engage 
to procure it for me. In my ear there is yet resounding the 
fiattering sound of his voice, and thece is yet tingling in my 
nostrils the odour of the great blooming magnolia by which 
we passed, and which with its fine elegant flower of alabaster 
whiteness spread up into the blue air, as splendid and as 
proud as then was the heart ef the German pożbt in the days 
of his joy | 

<Yes, I have named the word. It was the foolish pride of 
a German poet which kept me from being formally a French- 
man. * * %* %*% " 

This matter of the pension we shall have occasion to re- 
vert to again, observing that without it it would hardly have 
been possible for Heine to have tided over his difficulties. 
Hhus the greatest poet and the greatest writer of Germany 
was indebted to the generosity of France for the very means of 
existence. Prussia had cast him forth from her bosom like 
a leprous creation, vilified his intelligence, and robbed him of 
the means of subsistence ; but France received in the lap of 
her generous hospitality the outcast genius, gave him a 
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kindly welcome, consolation, honour, friends, a fair and 
loving wife, with the quiet solace of the domestic hearth asa 
refuge from the outer storms of existence; and now it gave 
him bread, and the means of acquiring things as necessary 
to so delłcate 'a nature as bread itself, and thus enabled him 
to awaib a change of fortune: it was as though he had been 
brought up, like one of the children of fairy tales, in the 
house of a step-mother (his Rabenmuśter as he styledcher him- 
self) who had driven him forth with curses into the world, 
while France played the part of the good fairy in pity for the 
oppressed child of genius, and used all the resources of her 
magie power to assuage the pangs of a wounded heart. He 
would indeed have been graceless had he not, as he did, 
cherished thie sense of such sympathy to the last gasp of his 
breath. ; 

Meanwhile, in spite of delicate health, in spite of the fear- 
ful pressure under which he worked, he plied his pen un- 
weariedly, and devoted all his ingenuity to the consideration 
of how he could turn his literary resources to most account. 
Old manusceripts were taken out of the desk and revised, old 
literary*projects were reconsidered and recommenced, new 
schemes were, framed, new veans of literary wealth were 
explored; plans for complete edition of his works were 
bargained for; he even, for a time, took passionately to the 
idea of founding a German newspaper in Paris. With the 
ceffsorship waiting like a kite in the air to capture and 
mangle each winged thought as it started from his brain, and 
the very needs of existence goading him on to work, it was 
a difficult time. 

In order to escape the hałefub censorship, he bit upon the 
idea of writing the prose tales under the title of *The 
Florentine Nights,” and which were published simultaneously 
in the * Revue des.Deux Mondes” and in the * Morgenblatt,” 
then edited by August Lewald. *You will see, perhaps,” he 
wrote to the latter, * by this second * Florenżine Night,” that 
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in ease of necessity, if I am forbidden to speak of politics 
and religion, I can exist by novel-writing. To say the truth, 
however, it will be a sorry business for me. I find but little 
amusement in it. One must, however, be able to do every- 
thing in bad times.” His letters on the French stagewritten 
for Liewald for the * Allgęmeiner Theater-Revue,? were written 
at this time and published in 1838 in French 'in the 
*< Revue Alusicale du 19% Siócle,” and afterwards, in 1840, in 
the fourth volume of the *Salon. He also wrote at this 
period a preface to an edition of * Don Quixote,* published at | 
Btuttgardt, with illustrations by Tony Johannot, for which 

he received 1,000 francs. *I did it,” he wrote to Campe, 
< just for solid coin, ag you will see by the bad style. Asa 
hack-writer I am worth curseć little (verdammt wenig). 
He also, from the same motive, wrote a preface and text for 
m series of illustrations called * Shakespeare's Maids and 
Women,” for which he was paid 4,000 francs. Other literary 
plans which he had he did not carry through, such as a 
characteristic sketch of Grabbe, whom he had known aż 
Berlin; the * Rabbi of Bacharach,* also, he designed now 
to complete, but failed in his intention, and published the 
fragment also in the fourth volume of the * S4lon. But the 
great labour of these painful years at which Heine worked 
was the composition of his * Memoirs. The notion of writ- 
ing his memolrs occurred to him at the time he was in treaty 
for the publication of a complete edition of his works, and he 
proposed with them to complete the series of his volumes of 
prose and poetry. During the years 1837 and 1338 he was 
working diligently at them in all the hours which he could 
' spare from his other labours. We know that in 1840 he had 
completed four volumes, ayd he considered them his best 
prose work. He gives this account to Campe, in a letterwritten 
on March 1, 1837, of the way in which ke intended to write 
them : * I am not inglined to give a short, dry sketch of my life, 
but a large bdok, perhaps several Yolumes, which shall form 
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the conclusion of my complete edition, and shall comprehend 
the whole story of the age in whose greatest moments I have 
participated, together with the most marked persons of my 
time—all Europe, all modern life, German affairs up to the 
July Revolution, the result of my costly and painful studies 
—the book which is especially looked for from me. And 
again he writes to Campe on March 17: * Day and night am 
I at work with my great book, the romance of myslife, and 
now I feel for the first time the whole worth of that which I 
have lost, by the fire in my brother's house, in respect of my 
papers. [I had in view the publishing of this book later, but, 
incited by the idea of a complete edition of my works, this 
shall be the next thing which the public shall have from me. 
In May Heine writes to «Campe respecting a request that 
Varnhagen had made to him for letters of Rahel in order to 
insert them in tho correspondence of that gifted woman 
which was about to be published. *He does not know that 
these perhaps fifty letters were burnt in the fire at my 
mother's. Yet I have a few letters which she wrote to me 
about Saint Simonianism, and which are the most remark- 
able thśdt ever came from her pen. I am intending to make 
use of them fer my autobiographical work, in which I give a 
plastie sketeh of this remarkable woman” In September 
1840 he announces to Campe that he had completed his work 
80, far in four volumes, and he appears well satisfied with 
them ; for, in allusion to the intrigues and abuse of his ad- 
versaties, he says: *My inner spirit remains all the same 
cheerful and at peace, for I am used to insult, and I know 
the future belongs to me. Even if I die to-day I shall leave 
behind me four volumes of Mutobiographical history or 
memoirs which will represent „my thought and striving, and 
which, on aceount of their „historie matter, of their true ex- 
position of the most mysteriona of transitive periods, will 
go down to posterity.” 

It cannot be known,'of course, whether these * Memoirs” 
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of Heine possess the ralue which he aseribed to them, for 
they have never been published, and report says they were 
sold by his family to the Austrian Government, by whom 
they have been consigned to the secret archives in the library 
of the Imperial Court. A small integral part of tliem, con- 
sisting of extracts from Heine's daily journal and letters 
deseribing the period of enthusiasm of 1830, forms the.second 
book of khe work on Bórne. 

In the years 1837-8 Heine likewise entertained other and 
glowing projects of arriving at opulence by means of estab- 
lishing periodicals—projects.which came to nothing. Such 
dreams as these occur to most writers when the strain of 
production begins to tell upon them; but it is seldom 
they succeed. It was naturąl enough that Heine, hard 
pressed for money as he was at this period, and with the 
dazzlingę proof all around him of the immense rise of 
journalism in France after 1830, and of the large fortunes 
gained thereby, should enter with ardour into such a scheme, 
and this the more as he had found a friend who was willing 
to advance 150,000 francs to start the paper. Heine had, 
since his arrival in France, carefully watched the system of 
journalism, and he thought ke had discovered all the secrets 
of its success. He was passionately hopeful for a titne of the 
plan which he had conceived, and began to dream of 100,000 
francs income a year. What a change in prospect for a 
poor German poet living in upper storeys, and eternaily 
engaged in the operalion styled in Paris * turer le diable par la 
queue !” | | | a 

The journal scheme having failed, he fell back on the idea 
«of a monthly periodical, then took up the notion of a 
Keepsake, and visionary plans of co-operative publications, 
and periodicals of other kinds, foated before his eyes; but 
all turned out abortive, and what *may be called the 
journalistie proprietary fever wore itself out, and he found 
he had to depend for a literary income to the end of his days 
on his unaided wits and his single pen. 
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However, by means of the labours above mentioned, and 
by a contract which ho made with Campe, giving to the latter 
the exclusive right to publish complete editions of his works 
for eleven years, and for which he received 20,000 francs, he 
was enabled to pay off his debts, and looked forward to a 
happier future. Yet the bitterness and strife of the struggles 
which he had passed through had told much on his pro- 
ductive faculties, for during the years 1836 to 1840-1 his 
productions had been of the scantiest, both in prose and 
poetry. Tb is true we have not the four volumes of * Memoirs' 
which he himself considered his best achievement in prose, 
but besides this the only things which he has left worthy of 
him are the *Florentine Nights” and the * Letters on the 
French Stage. ln poetry, hąd it. not been for a good ballad 
published from time to time, it would have seemed that his 
faculty had wholly withered in the deadly atmosphere of 
sordid cares and of political and literary persecution. Indeed, 
in a letter dated 1839, he seems to have lost all faith in his 
poetry and in the aptness of the time for poetry at all; he 
writes to Kiihne, editor of the * Elegante-Welt —* I have de- 
cidedly ot much confidence now in my poetry—to wit of 
the versified kind. My time, of life, and perhaps our 
whole age, is ho lbnger favourable for verses, and demands 
prose. 

This indeed isalmost the saddest gf all human conditions— 
forea poet no longer to believe in himself or in his art; but 
sorrow, pain, and tribulation had brought him to that, and 
worse still: in the year 1887 we find him affected with a malady 
of the eyes, which gave him serious fears, and which in 
fact was but a warning of howedelicate was the fabrice of 
his constitution. This malady attacked him again still 
more seriously in the year 1839, as we find by his letters to 
Laube, who, as we havs already said, came with his wife at 
this time for some months. We find him writing in De- 
cember 1839 to Laube, wlw at this time, it appears, was also 
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i1l:—* Dearest Laube,—My malady begins to be very painful; 
in a few moments they will set on me a quantity of leeches, 
which will prevent me from seeing you to-day, and perhaps 
also to-morrow. On Monday I remained all day at home, 
and yesterday I only went out to see my doctor. How unfor- 
tunate that your visit should occur precisely at a time in 
which we are bothill! I hope you will recover before myself, 
who hava at least four weeks more to endure.—Your friend, 
H. HEINE. | 
It was during this period of vexation of mind and body 
that Heine wrote his book on Bórne, which brought him an 
infinity of trouble. We have already said that Heine had, 
years before Bórne's death, sought entirely to avoid the 
sour-visaged republican. He felt that their characters were 
so inzompatible that no pleasant intercourse was possible. 
Bórne, in his impetuous, boring way, however, kept hunting 
about for all opportunities to come in contact with the man 
who, he knew, wished to avoid him; he frequented restau- 
rants, theatres, reading-rooms, and all places where he was 
likely to meet with Heine, so that his friends, who knew his 
mania, and that it might lead to unpleasant scenes, did all 
in their power to keep him back. In 1836, Henry Heine, 
an uncle of the subject of this Memoir; established as a 
merchant at Havre, visited Paris with his son, and having 
chanced to meet Bórne in society, the latter appealed to him 
in the most earnest manner to bring about friendly relations 
with his nephew. Heine, however, steadily refused, object 
ing that Bórne's suspicious nature rendered all friendly in- 
tercourse impossible. One can hardly imagine what purpose 
»Bórne had in thus following up' a man who declined further 
acquaintance, except it was to get fresh matter for more 
hostile criticism about Heine, his character, 'and his sayings 
and doings. At all events, up tó the time of his death, he 
never retracted any of the insinuations or aceusations which 
he had throwm out against the poet, or showed any contrition 
for the treacherous part he played whilę .pretending to be 
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his friend; and Heine was quite justified in considering 
himself the aggrieved party. Bórne died in 1837, and Heine, 
although he had remained silent under Bórne's attacks in his 
lifetime, now seems to have thought his death a good oppor- 
tunity to.show to the world both what were his real relations 
to the revolutionary party with which he was always asso- 
ciated by his adversaries, and at the same time to give his 
own opinion of the man who had been so free of abuse him- 
self, We have touched on the characteristics of this book, 
which, by the way, was, to the intense annoyance of Heine, 
published under a title which he had expressly desired 
Campe not to pub to the volume—' Heinrich Heine iiber 
Ludwig Bórne,” the title which he himself had chosen being 
< Ludwig Bórne, Denkschrift yon Heinrich Heine. "The net 
result of the book is to show that Bórne had, with his *one- 
Bided revolutionary proclivities, bęcome a bore, and that 
Heine had avoided him in consequence. Heine was the 
bright Hellenist, a blithe,spirited Cavalier ; Borne, a narrow- 
minded republican Nazarene, a gloomy Puritan. Yet Heine 
does much more justice to Bórne than Bórne would ever have 
rendered, to the poet. 

The conception of the publication of the book was 
a grave error ;*it had an ungenerous look, although the 
principle of *de morłuis” may be carried too far; and 
then it was a great imprudence, as it was certain to 
brirgy all Bórne's partisans down upon his head, and 
give the revolutionary party still further reason for call- 
ing him an apostate; while the proclamation of his mon- 
archical tendencies, which he had professed publiely 
again and again without sucdess„ would give him no favour 
with the Grovernments of Germany, who believed all such 
professions to be'assumed. But the worst blot in the book 
was the introduction into it Of the name of a married lady, 
the wife of a Jewish gentleraan at Frankfort, a passionate 
admirer of Bórne's genius. Heine, who had been accused 
by Bórne of libertinism, misled by scandalous tale-bearers, 
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retaliated on the memory of the deceased writer by the most 
unjustifiable insinuations respecting his relations to the lady 
in question. The aggrieved person conceived, as was 
natural, great animosity towards Heine ; she first collected 
in a pamphlet all the severe things written by” Bórne about 
Heine, and published it, and then sent her husband, whom 
she had married since Bórne's death, to challenge Heine to 
a duel. « The husband seems to have been somewhałt tardy 
in obeying this summonsto fight in behalf of the prenuptial 
purity of his wife, for it was not till the year after the pub- 
lication of the book in June 1841 that he took any steps in 
the matter, and then he appears to have done so by reason 
of hismeeting Heine by chance in the Rue Richelieuin Paris, 
just as the poet was about to go off to the Pyrenees for his 
summer trip. Herr Straus—such was the gentleman's name 
—having accosted Heine in a few unintelligible words, the 
latter took out his card and coolly said that if he wanted 
to speak with him he could afford to wait a few weeks 
longer, since he had waited twelve months already! 'Gpon 
this Heine went off to the baths of Cauterets, and the rumour 
was circulated in Germany that Heine had had his ears 
boxed by the indignant Straus, and, instead of demanding 
satisfaction, had filed ! This brought him back from -Cauterets, 
sooner than he intended, and after a good deal of debate 
about preliminaries as to seconds and choice of weapons, 
the duel came off at St Grermains, of which Heine gives *"the 
following account to Campe, under date Sept. 9, 1841 :— 
< Dearest Campe, —1I briefly let you know the termination of 
the *false story of the box on the ears ” as it has been. 
called. "The day before yesteriay, at 7, I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing Herr Straus on the ground. He showed more 
courage than I expected, and chance favoured him beyond 
measure. His ball grazed my lip, which is at present much 
swollen and black as a coal. I must keep to my bed, and 
shall not be able to walk so very quickly. The bone appa- 
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rently has not been injured, and I only got a severe contu- 
sion, which I still feel. "The affair, therefore, has not turned 
out so very favourable for me—physically, I mean, not 
morally. Farewell.—Your friend, H. HEINE. Heine fired 
in the air; Herę Straus omitted the usual courtesies after the 
duel was over. Heine, however, in the year 1845, caused a 
declaration to be published in which he declared that the 
imputations in his book respecting the lady had been founded 
upon unreliable evidence, that he believed them to be false, 
and pledged his honour that in all future editions the 
passage should be expunged. The injured lady would not, 
however, be appeased ; she carried on war against Heine to 
the utmost of her power, stirring up editors and writers to 
assail his reputation. Many an injurious and insulting attack 
on his private life and public "character did Heine fancy he 
could trace to the Frankfort * Judengasse, and to Madame 
Straus. . j 

Previously to the duel, on August 81, in order that in 
case of accident his wife's future position should be more 
secure, he married Mathilde according to the Roman Catholie 
rite, in the church of St, Sulpice. He invited to his mar- 
riage feast a number of literary men and artists, themselves 
living in „irregalar. connubial relations, and in a humorous 
speech, which was perhaps more serious than it seemed, in- 
vited them to follow his example. Two days later he mAqe 
his gvill, and left all he possessed to” Mathilde. On October 
13 we find kim writing to Lewald, * You will have heard 
that, in order to secure Mathilde's position in the world, I 
found myself under the necessity of changing my wild mar- 
riage into a tame one. Thisconnubial duet, which will not 
come to an end before one of the two is dead, is certainly 
more dangerous than the short Holmgang with Solomon 
Straus, of the Frankfort * Juslengasse ;*? and he concludes by 
saying, * In these list days I have changed my abode, and my 
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very prettily lodged, and my house looks very well; you 
could hardly believe that you were in the house of a German 
poet.” 

The circumstance that Heine had gone through the 
ceremony of a Roman Catholic marriage had caused a report 
to be spread that he had become converted to Catholicism— 
a report which continued to gain ground even in after-times, 
and to which he alludes in his * Confessions.” 

After mentioning that such au report had been spread 
which gave both the time and place of his conversion, and 
that newspapers and letters had reached him expressing the 
most affectionate congratulations on the event, he adds: 
< Travellers tell me that this salvation of my soul has been a 
subject for the eloquence of the pulpit. Young Catholic 
priests are said to be desirous of confiding to my patronage 
their first-born homiletie writings. People see in me a future 
father of the Church. I cannot smile at this, since the pious 
mistake is made with so honest am intent. "These false 
reports I do not aseribe to malignancy, but to erros and 
chance has only disfigured the most innocent facts. The 
information as to time and place was indeed quitę correct. 
I was, in truth, on the said day in the said church, to wit, 
Saint Sulpice, which once was a Jesuit's church, apd I there 
performed a religious ceremony, but this ceremony was no 
fiżghtful abjuration, but a very innocent conjugation; to wit, 
I there received the benediction of the Church on my mar- 
riage after the last ceremony had been performed, for my 
wife, who is of a strict Catholic family, without such a 
ceremony would not have considered herself married in a 
fashion suffciently pleasing to God. And on no account 
would I be the cause of any disquiet or trouble to this 
beloved being in her attachment to the teligion she was 
born in. 

__ „„ *My liberal friends were vexed with me, and overwhelmed 
me with reprqaches; as though I had made too great a con- 
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cession to the clerical party. Their discontent with my 
weakness would have been still further increased if they had 
known how much greater concessions I made then to the 
priesthood which they so detested. I, as a Protestant inter- 
marrying with 'a Catholic, required a dispensation from the 
archbishop, who in such cases only grants it under the con- 
dition that the bridegroom binds himself in writing to allow 
the children of the marriage to be brought up in the religion 
of the mother. 1 accepted this condition de bonne foi, and 
should certainly have fulfilled honestly my undertaking. But, 
between ourselves, since I knew that I had small talent for 
paternity, I could sign the said obligation with so much the 
lighter conscience, and as I laid the pen aside my memory 
was tieklede with the exclgmation of the fair Ninon de 
PEnclos, * O, le bcau bullet gwa Lechastre ! : 

<[ will make my confession complete and admit that at 
that time, in order to obtain the dispensation of the arch- 
bishop, I would not only have signed away my children, but 
even myself to the Catholic Church. But the Ogre de Rome 
contented herself with the poor unborn children, and I 
remainedea Protestant. 

But alas! even while the pogt was making merry with 
his friendsein a way*which showed his inward satisfaction at 
the purer and brighter conditions of household existence 
into which he felt himself removed, a ghastly phantom ke 
untifing guard by his hearthstone, and quitted him not by 
day or,in the lonely watches of the night. It stretched 
forth from time to time its withering hand to try the force of 
its polsonous power on the busy brain and the fine-strung 
nerves of this finely organised nature: it was the spirit of 
his future malady. Even in the above letter, in which he 
writes so pleasantly to Lewald about his m arriage and his 
new apartments, we „read: * If I have deferred till to-day to 
answer your friendly letter, the fault lies entirely with my 
poor head, which, since I was obliged in such an unfortunate 

s 2 
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way tó interrupt my bath-cure on the Pyrenees, suffers much 
with my old malady; indeed, the last has grown so much 
worse that my physician has quite forbidden me the use of 
pen and ink. 

"_ Happy is it for men in such cases thał the future is 
veiled before them. Had Heine known what years of torture, 
what a veritable state of death in life, his symptoms portended, 
would even his humour have been, as 1t was, invincible ? 
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CHAPTER X. 
GUIZOT STEERS FOR MAELSTROM. 


IT was, however, during these years 1840-38, when his malady 
made upon him its first deadly spring, that Heine found 
energy enough to become again political correspondent to 
the *Allgemeine Zeitung. We know not what were thc 
antecedent „circumstances under which the journal was in- 
duced to make use of the services of a writer to whom ib had 
felt itself constrained by the pressure of the Austrian 
Cabinet to close ita columns eight years before. Dr. Gustav 
Kolb, however, was still editor of the paper, and he remained 
always Heine's steadfast friend; and it was doubtless owing 
to his good offices that Heine found himself installed anew 
as Parisian correspondent to the Augsburg journal. 

. The letters thus published in the columns of the * Allge- 
meine,” apd afserwards collected in two volumes and pub- 
lished both in German and French, embrace nearly the first 
half of the time known as the parliamentary period ofsthe 
reign of Louis Philippe—a period reharkable for the brilliance 
and abundance of its parliamentary debates, when Guizot 
and Thiers contended for mastery in the Chambers and 
before the*public, and carried on a rivalry fraught with the 
most momentous consequences to France. 

The period at which Heine thus again took up his pen 
a8 correspondenł was a few days antecedent to the advent of 
M. Thiers to power, on March 1, 1840. The vivid sketch 
which Heine has 18ft of the orator and statesman as he thus 
appeared to him thirty-five years ago will be read with the 
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liyeliest interest in the present day by a generation which has 
so lately witnessed the old veteran directing the destinies of his 
country in one of the most tragie and difficult erises in which 
it was ever the lot of statesman to be called to office. This 
ministry of Thiers, which came to an end on Octeber 29 in 
the same year, was remarkable chiefly for the difficulties which 
arose in Syria, and which seemed at one time likely to result 
in a Kuropean war between France, which supported Mehemet 
Ali, on the one side, and England, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, who entered into a convention for supporting the in- 
terests of the Sultan,on the other. M. Thiers, as is well known, 
seemed to be inspired at that time by the very spirit of Bellona, 
and peace was only preserved by his retirement at the request 
of Louis Philippe, and the accession to power cf M. Guizot 
whą then remained in office seven years and eight months, 
steering all the time straight for Maćlstrom with composed 
and disdainful countenance. 

Another important affair which characterised the ministry 
of M, Thiers was the decision to which the Chambers Łame to 
bring the ashes of Napoleon from Saint Helena—a decision 
which was carried out under the ministry of M. Gvizot, and 
which assisted to keep alive in the hearts of a large portion 
of the French people that Napoleonic worship which has 
inficted such calamities upon the country. It will be seen 
wkat different terms Heine at this period used for the ruth- 
less soldier who regarded mankind as so much chair Q cenon, 
to those which he employed in the enthusiasm of his boyhood ; 
and other radical changes of political sentiment will not 


fail to be remarked in comparing this PRACE with 
the former series. > 


t 


We proceed to select from the inó volumes such of 
the letters as are most illustrative as wóll of the period 
during which they were writteń as of the opinions of Heine 
himself. 


Tn about ęleven weeks after the śoetuliatio of M. Thiers 
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as minister appeared the following appreciation of the orator 
and statement of his political situation :— 


Paris, May 20, 1840. 

* M. Thiers has again won new laurels by the convincing 
clearness with which he has treated in the chamber the driest 
and most intricate subjects, The banking question, the 
sugar question, as well as the aśfairs of Algiers, are made self- 
evident by his speech. The man understands everything: it 
is a pity that he has not applied himself to Grerman philosophy 
—he would have known how to make it as clear as day. But 
who knows? if circumstances -were to rouse him, and he had 
to occupy himself with Germany, he would speak as instruct- 
ively abouż Hegel and Śchelling as about sugar-canes and 
beetroot. 

* Of more importance for the interests of Europe, however, 
is the solemn return of the earthly temains of Napoleon than 
the commercial, financial, and colonial questions. This affair 
is occupying all spirits here, the highest as well as the lowest. 
While below there among the people there is nothing but 
joy and exultation, warmth and fire, in the colder regions 
of society they shake the head about the dangers which are 
daily drąwingoneąrer from Saint Helena and threaten Paris 
with a very portentous * festival of the dead.” If, indeed, 
one could place the ashes of the Emperor to-morrow morning 
uyler the cupola of the Palace of the Invalides, one coSld 
aceredit the present ministry with sufficient strength to 
prevent any over-violent outbreak of passion. But will this 
strength e sufficient six months hence, at the time when the 
triumphant coffin is broughś floating up the Seine?" 

In the following passage Heine shows how the Bonapar* 
tist party in.1842 were growing up—how, „namely, the 
Bonapartist flag collected gradually to it all the unprincipled 
discontented spirtts, the political adventurers and blacklegs 
of the time, men without any convietiens at all, and with na 
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ambition or aim except that of sharing in the plunder of a 
Bonapartist rógime :— 

<In the time of fluctuations, sie no one knows what 
the immediate future will bring to him—in which many, 
discontented with the present, do not dare to break decidedly 
with the government of the day—in which the majority 
desire to take up a, position which shall not bind them for 
ever, an not deeply compromise them, but permit them, 
without especially difficult recantations, either to go over to 
the camp of the victorious republic or that of the monarchy 
in case it should prove invincible—in such a time Bonapart- 
jsm isa convenient party of transition. On these grounds 
do I explain it to myself how it is that every one who does 
not precisely know either what he wishes, or what ke stands in 
need<of, or what he is fit for, guthers around the imperial 
standard. Here there is no necessity for swearing an oath to 
any idea, and perjury is here no sin against the Holy Ghost, 
Conscience and honour here will oppose themselves jo no 
defection and no change of flag, and in fact the Napoleonie 
empire was itself nothing else than a neutral ground for men 
of the most heterogeneous opinions : it was a usefuł bridge 
for people who had freed themselves from the stream of the 
revolution, and ran up and down it for twehty yearsstogether, 
undecided whether to betake themselves to the right or the 
lęf* bank of the opinions of the time, This Napoleonie 
empire was in fact nothing else than an adventurous tinier- 
regnum without spiritual notabilities, and all its ideal bloom 
resumes itself in one man who at last is nothing but a 
splendid fact, whose significance even now is half a mystery. 
clhis material interregnum. was quite appropriate to the 
necessities of the time. How lightly could the French 
sansculottes jamp into the gold-laced gala pantaloons of the 
Empire, and with what lightnesś could they again kang up 
on the naił the feathered hat and gold jacket of glory and 
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snatch up again the red cap and the rights of man! And 
the starved-out emigrants, the proud royalist nobles, they 
had no need to renounce their inborn courtier-needs—they 
could play the lackey to Napoleon I. instead of Louis XIV., 
leaving them free to turn their backs on the former, and 
then pay homage to their legitimate lord, Louis XVIII. 

*In spite, however, of all this—of the fact that Bona- 
partisim finds some sympathies in the people, and gathers 
towards it a mass of ambitious men—in spite of this, I do 
not think it will carry off the victory so easily: if, however, 
jt arrived at power, its reign wquld not be of long duration, 
and it would, just like the first Napoleonie rule, only forma 
short period of transition. Meanwhsle, all possible birds of 
prey are gathering togethey around the dead eagle : the far- 
sighted ones among the French are thereby filled wish no 
small anxiety. The majority in thę Chamber were, perhaps, 
not altogether.wrong when they refused the second million 
for the interment [of Napoleon]. 

In the summer of 1840, Heine undertook a journey along 
the coasts of Normandy and Brittany. He found the popu- 
lation ewerywhere agitated with rumours of war on the fatal 
Kastern Question, which was then again agitating all men's 
minds, aad setting diplomacy and fleets in motion. News 
of a massacre of Jews in Damascus, of a revolution of the 
Maronites in the Lebanon, of the march of Mehemet AJi 
into Syria, had come quickly one after the other. France 
was arming, recruits besieged the reeruiting offices, her forts 
were being prepared, war seemed at one time inevitable, and, 
to increase the fever of uncertainty which had taken posses- 
sion of the whole nation, Lduis. Napoleon, in the month 0% 
August, had made his unsuccessful adventure at Boułógne. 

The followińg extracts from his letters, written soon after 
Heine's return to Puris, giłe some idea of the state of the 
publie mind :—- 
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< Paris, October 3, 1840. 


< Since yesterday evening there is an agitation here which 
surpasses all eonception. The thunder of the cannon of 
Beyrout finds its echo in the breast of all Frenchmen. I 
myself am as though stunned: horrible fears press in upon 
my spirit: that is, however, the lightest evil which I fear. 
In Paris, events might take place in comparison with which 
all the stenes of the former revolution might appear like mid- 
summer nights” dreams. The former revolution? No: the 
revolution is one and the same: we have just seen the begin- 
ning, and many of us will not survive the middle of it. 
Before the bureaua de recrutement people are making queue 
as they do at the theatres when a good piece is being played ; 
an innumerable quantity of yoanz men are enrdiling them- 
selves as volunteers. The Palais Royal is swarming with 
ouvriers who read the papers and look serious. This serious- 
ness, which is sparing of words, is far more disquieting than 
the talkative anger of two montks back, "They sąy the 
Chambers will be called together, which, perhaps, will be a 
fresh misfortune.” 

* October 7, 1840. 
<Hourly does the excitement of spirits rise. In the 
present impatient state of France, it is hardly intelligible 
how they can remain in that state of uncertainty. The 
*hole people, which feels its honour is at stake, is crying 
a decision, decision at any price.” 

"On the same day on which Thiers resigned and Guizot 
became minister with a peace policy, Heine appreciated the 
position of the statesman in the following letter, which was 
supplemented by another oh the rd of November. Marshal 
Soult was named Prósident du Conseil :— 


L < Paris, October 29, 1840, 
z Thiers resigns, and Guziot again Comes in. Itis the 
same piece, only tne actor are changed. This change of 
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parts took place at the request of very many high and exalted 
personages, and not at the request of the general publice, 
which was very well content with the play of its first hero. 
He courted too much the applause of the parterre: his suc- 
cessor has nfore in view the higher regions—the boxes of the 
arabassadors. 

*< At this moment we cannot deny our pity to the man who, 
under the present circumstances, enters the Hótelules Capu- 
cines: he is much more to be pitied than he who leaves the 
house of martyrdom or house of discipline. He is just as 
much to be pitied as the King himself. * * * * * The 
great question, whether France has been injured or not by 
the London preliminaries, will now be debated in the Cham- 
bers. Itds a complicated,qyestion, to answer which regard 
must be had to the differences of nationalities. As for the 
present, we have peace; and to, Louis Philippe must be 
ascribed the praise, that he has expended as much courage 
for the preservation of „peace as Napoleon once exhibited in 
war. Yes, laugh not, he is the Napoleon of peace!” 


* Paris, Norember 4, 1840. 

< Marshal Soult, the man of the sword, has to provide for 
the inner pedce of France, and this is his exclusive task. 
For peace abroad Louis Philippe has to answer,—the King of 
prudence, who with patient hands, not with the sword, seqks 
toe loosen the entanglements of. diplomacy—the Grordian 
Knot. Wil he sneceed? We wish he may, and that too 
in the Interests of the princes as well as of the peoples of 
Kurope. The last can gain but death and misery by war. 
The former, the princes, Would, under the most favourablg 
circumstances, by u victory over France, realise the dangers 
which exist nbw perhaps only in the imagination of some 
statesman as solicitous thoughts. The great revolution 
which has taken place in Fraacę during the last fifty years 
is; if not ended, at least.stayeś, if the terrible wheel is not 
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set in motion from without, Under the menace of war, with 
a new coalition, not only the throne of the king, but also the 
domination of that bourgeoisie world which. Louis Philippe 
rightfully in any case actually represents, would be placed in 
danger. The bourgeotsie, not the people, began the revolu- 
tion of 1789, and finished that of 1830; the bourgeotste it is 
which now rules, although many of their representatives are 
of noble blood, and that class it is which up to now holds 
in check the pressure of the people, desirous not merely 
of equality of laws, but also of equality of enjoyments. The 
bourgeotsie, which has to defend its painful labour, the found- 
ing of a new order of government, against the pressure of 
the people, which desires a radical transformation of society, 
is certainly too weak if foręign nations attack it with 
fourfeld greater strength ; and before it came to an invasion 
they would have to abdicate, the lower classes would step into 
their places, as in the horrible years after 1790, but now 
better organised, with a clearer conscience, with a new doc- 
trine, with new gods, with new powers borrowed of heaven 
and earth ; foreign nations would find themselves in conflict 
with a social instead of a political revolution. Prudence, 
therefore, should counsel the Allied Powers to support the 
present rógime in France, in order that far more dnngerous 
and contagious elements might not be unbridled and make 
themselves felt. (Grod Himself gives his vicegerents an in- 
structiye example. The last attempt at assassination shews 
how prudence vouchsafes especial protection to the head of 
Louis Philippe ; it protects the great overseer of fire-engines, 
who puts out the flamies and prevents an universal world- 
«wide conflagration. o” 
The fear of an European conflict, we see, had not yet 
passed by when the following letter was written—in Ger- 
many, too, which we were taught during the late war to con- 
sider as having been always so lambslikć of mood towards 
France, we finq therć was then a great clamour fox war against 
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her neighbour, and some of the Franzosen-fresser were then 
crying, as they have never ceased to do since 1815, for Alsace 
and Lorraine. 

This letter may be read even with application to the state 
of publie opinion in France toward Germany in 1870. It 
terminates with some observations on the funeral procession 
of the. body of Napoleon, which had just been brought by 
the Comte de Joinville in the * Belle Poule” from Saint 
Helena. Something weird and strange must it have seemed 
to Heine to have witnessed the national celebration of funeral 
rites to the hero of his boyhpod, whose triumphant entry 
into Diisseldorf he had seen with childish eyes. Remarkable, 
too, among his observations, arc his remarks on the decay of 
the Soldatesque spirit. The,Ejmperor is no longer a hero, even 
for him, except in a poetic and retrospective sense ;*he is 
dead and buried, and he thanks Gqd for it. Who, however, 
is the hero of the new time? *Perhaps James Watt, per- 
haps a cotton-spinner., 

After the termination of the year 1840, Heine ceased to 
contribute so frequently to the columns of the * Allgemeine 
Zeitung, and in 1848 he concluded his correspondence 
altogether.  Evidently the eternal see-saw of parliamentary 
discussion wedried bim more and more, till at last he found it 
unendurable to have to attribute to them any significance at 
all. He saw too the chaos to which all things were tending, 
anQ above all he saw, and continued to see to the end of his 
life, the dark spectre of communism lowering in the future. 

It is well not to assume the mantle of prophecy, therefore 
one need not declare this vision of a communistic future for 
humanity to be impossible, inespite of the temporary and: 
limited dimensions acquired in 1871 by the Commune of 
Paris under circumstances such as the history of the world 
affords no examplę of before and probably never will again, 
and as to which the resemblance of the names Commune and 
Communism have misłed many unrefiecting people; but it may 
at least be declayed that such a future is in the highest 
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degree improbable. As for the Commune of Paris, it made 
no pretensions to establishing a new social principle at all. 

TŁ is easy, however, to discover why Heine was led to look 
forward to these gloomy communistic prospects. He beheld 
with horror the growth of the reign of industrialism in an 
age destitute of poetie sense, and without enthusiasm for 
anything higher than gain, in an age whose heroes were. Watts 
and Stephensons, cotton-spinners, bill-discounters, brewers, 
and money-jobbers ; and seeing that in France political power 
had thus passed into the hands of the bourgeotstie, he imagined 
it must descend still lower into the hands of those who were 
not even bourgeois, and possessed nothing at all. Besides, 
too, France was at this time swarming with new sociał and 
socialistic theories, some of which found a hearing even in 
the eelumns of respectable journals. The Saint Simonian 
system, of which Heine, as we have seen, had been for a time 
a disciple, was but one of the many which abbdunded in France 
at this period, counting each among its adepts some dis- 
tinguished intellects. It has been, however, one of the un- 
expected results of the adoption of the principle of universal 
guffrage in France—a result which is in itself a crashing 
condemnationof the miserable Guizot-system which restricted, 
and persisted in restricting, the capacity of *otihg to:280,000 
electors—that socialistic theories have excited much less 
attention, and much lesg fear, since 1848 than they did 
before, which circumstance is explicable enough by the fifet 
that, on account of the great subdivision of property in 
France, the mass of the voters are proprietors in some way or - 
other, and that the small proprietors, who are the most 
numerous ot these, are the most conservative of all electoral 
bodies. ! 

But although Heine's vision of a communistie future for 
the world may be baseless, there is reason to fear that the 
worse characteristics which he dreaded in such a future—the 
extinction of pogtry, art, and refined sentiment—may attend 
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the absolute dominion of industrialism and the spirit of 
machinery which then was taking triumphant possession of 
the world and breaking down the walls of every city, riding 
in victory on a steam-engine. 

It is a coffirmation of our views that we find Guizot in 
these sentences with his Puritan force terrorising the 
bourgeążsie by his cant about the "dangerous classes :* he 
was then, in fact, building up the bogy of the spestre rouge 
which Louis Napoleon and his fellow bandits finally got pos- 
session of and used so effectively. | 


< Paris, December 11, 1841. 

< Now as New Year's Day, the day of New Year's gifts, is 
approaching, the shop-windąws afford the most varied dis- 
plays. "This spectacle offers to the idle fidneur a most agree- 
able way of spending his time; and, if his brain is not quite 
empty, he will firtd matter for thought as he looks through 
the clear windows of plate glass at this gay abundance of 
articles of luxury and art, while perhaps he throws too a 
glance at the public which stands there near him. Thefaces 
of the public are so frightfully earnest and care-worn, so im- 
patient and threatening, that they form a strange contrast - 
with the objects at which they are staring, and inspire us 
with the fear that they will suddenly smash them with their 
clenched fists and scatter into atoms all the gay glittering 
toywork of the gay world together with the gay world itself! 
He who is no great politician, but only an ordinary fłdneur, 
who troubles himself less about the muance between the 
politics of M. Dufaure and M. Passy than about the appear- 
ance of the people in the streeta, will gain at last the firme 
conviction that early or late the whole citizen comedy in 
France, togethet with their parliamentary stage-heroes and 
figuranti, will be hissed dowf to a frightful end, and an after- 
piece be played which will be called the communistie 
rógime. "This after-piece will certainly hot take a long time 
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to play, but it will on that'aceount cause so much the more 
agitation and purify the spirits : it will be a proper tragedy. 
"*_«"phe last political events might open the eyes of many, 
"but blindness is far too agreeable. No one likes to be put in 
mind of the: dangers which might injure his agreeable 
present. Therefore it is that every one bears a grudge 
against the man whose powerful glance looks deepest down 
into the right of terror of the future, and whose severe words, 
sometimes inopportunely, when we sit at the most joyous 
banquet, warn us of the general peril. AJl bear a grudge 
against the poor schoolmaster Guizot. Even the .very con- 
servatives are for the most part ill-disposed towards him, and 
in their blindness are meditating replacing him by a man 
whose cheerful face and pleasant speech pain them and ter- 
rify them less. You SSP fools, who are not in a 
position to * conserve * anything but your own folly, you 
should be as careful with this Guizot as with the apple of 
your eye; you should brush the Aies away from him, the 
radical ones as well as the legitimist ones, in order to keep 
him in good humour;. you should also sometimes send out to 
the Hótel des Capucines flowers and roses and violets, in- 
stead of making the place intolerable to him by your continual 
badgering, or by endeavouring to intriguethim out ef it. In 
your place I should even have dreaded that he misht sud- 
denly rush away from the splendid tortures of his ministerial 
place and take refuge in his quiet study in the Rue PEveęue, 
where he once lived so idyllically among his calf and sheep- 
skin-bound volumes. 
*But is Guizot really the man qualified to avert impend- 
cing destruction ? There arp, in fact, united in him qualities 
not „generally combined—that of deepest insight and that 
of a firm will: he would with an antique steadfastness bid 
defiańce to all storms, and atwid with the raost modern 
dexterity dangerous precipices; but the quiet: tooth of the 
mouse has maqe too' many holes in, the bottom of the French 
ship of state, and against this inner necęssity, which is far 
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more critical than the outer one, Guizot, as he has very well 
understood, is powerless. Here is the danger. Destructive 
doctrines have in France taken too much liold on the lower - 
classes; the question is now no.more about equality of 
rights, but equality of enjoyment on this earth; and there 
are in Paris somewhere about 400,009 coarse hands which 
wait for the watch-word to realise the idea of absolute 
equality which is brooding in their heads. On many sides is 
to be heard the opinion that war would be a good conductor 
for such a destroying element. But is not this exorcisinę 
Satan by means of BeelzebubP War would hasten a catas- 
trophe and scatter the evil over the whole world which is 
now merely gnawing into France ; the propagańda of com- 
munism pośgesses a tongue which every people understand ; 
the elements of this national tongue are as simple as hurger, 
as envy, or death. "The learning of it is so easy! 

«Yet let us leave this sad theme, and again pass over to 
the cheerful objects which are exposed behind the windows 
of plate-glass in the Rue Vivienne, or in the Boulevards. 
There is sparkling, smiling temptation !|-—a dashing life ex- 
pressed in gold, silver, bronze, jewels, in all imaginable forms, 
and especially in the form of the period of the Renaissance, 
the imitażion af which is at this time the ruling mode. 
Whence comes this preference for the style of the Renais- 
sance, of this age of rebirth, or rather of resurrection, when, 
the antique world came out of the grave, as tt were, in order 
to embellish the laaż hours of the expiring Middle Ages? 
Has our present time any electric afinity with that period 
which, even like we ourselves, sought in the past for a spring 
of rejuvenescence, yearning fot a fzesh drinkof lifep Iknow . 
not how it is, but that time of Franęgots premier and of the 
companions of Kis taste exercises over our spirits an almost 
awful magie, like the rememBrance of events which we have 
experienced in dreams, and there is a wondrous original. 
charm in the.way and fashion in which tłiat timie knew how 
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to assimilate into itself rediscovered antiquity. Here we do 
not see, as in the school of David, a dry academic imitation of 
Grecian plasticism, but a fuent fusing of the same with 
Christian spiritualism. In the forms of arb and life which 
owed their strange existence to the espousale of „two most 
heterogeneous elements, there was such a sweet melancholy 
expression, such an ironical kiss of reconciliation, such a 
blooming audacity, such an elegant antithesis as subdue as 
by magic—we know not how.” 

Heine's spirit was still filled with this vague foreboding 
of communism when he wrote the following passage in a 
letter of December 29, 1841, respecting the possibility of the 
destruction of the Vendóme Column, which did receive a 
curious fulfilment under the reign of the Commupe. 

«Does the Column of the Place Vendóme stand fast? I 
know not, but it stands in the right place in harmony with 
surrounding objects. It is planted truly on the national 
soil, and who leans thereon has a steadfast support. No; 
here in France nothing stands steadfast. Already once has 
the storm torn down the capital, the iron capital figure, from 
the summit of the Column of the Place Vendóme, ayd in case 
the Communists come to rule it might well happen that the 
same would occur a second time, if the madieal mądness for 
equality did not tear down to the earth the Column itself, in 
order that this memorial and symbol of the thirst for glory 
may be blotted from the earth. No man, and the wosk of 
no man, shall tower above a certain communal measure, and 
architecture, as well as epie poetry, is threatened with perdi- 
tion. * Wherefore should there be monuments for the am- 

zbitious assassins of natlong?”* I heard some one call out 
lately, on the occasion óf the competition for designs for the 
mausoleum of the Emperot, *It takes rńoney from the 
starving people, and we will smash it to pieces when the day 
arrives. Yea, the dead should have remained at St. Helena, 
and I will not eigage that at.some time or other his 
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monument shall not be opened and his body be thrown into the 
fair river, to wit the Seine, by whose bank he was to rest so 
sentimentally. Thiers has, as minister, done him perhaps no 
great service.” * 

The next lstter was written on the eve of a general election. 
Guizot, disdainful Guizot, was about to appeal to his 280,000 
electors. People watched the elections then in France as 
eagerly as they donow. M. Guizot had ereated a chrenie state 
of fright among good people with the exhibition of his scare- 
crow of the *Spectre Rouge, thus carefully continuing to 
prepare the way for the conspirators of the * Deux De- 
cembre. Heine, we shall see again, was one of the believers 
in M. Guizots scarecrow.  Fortunate, perhaps, had it been 
for France if Guizot and „hig scarecrow and his policy of 
disdain had not had a majority at this time. ? 

< The fate of France, and perhaps of the whole world, is 
dependent on the question whether Guizot will have a 
majority or not in the nęw Chamber. And here I will by no 
means give room to the conjecture that among the new 
deputies some turbulent bullies may start up who will drive 
agitation to the utmost. No; these new arrivals will bring 
only sounding words to market, „and have the same modest 
fear of aetion ds their predecessors; the most docided inno- 
vator in the Chamber would not violently overthrow the 
existing state of things, but only tęrn to profit the fears ot 
tho$ż above and the hopes of those below. But the con- 
fusiong, perplexities, and momentary difficulties, whencver 
the Government may fall by reason of such conduct, may 
give to the dark powers who lurk in secret the signal for an 
outburst, and, as ever, revolutien awaits a parliamentary* 
initiative. The terrible wheel (of revolution) then again will 
be set in motion, and we shall see this time an antagonist 
arise which will be the most'dreadful of all who have entered 
the lists against the existing state of things. This anta- 
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gonist preserves at present his awful incognito, and resides, 
like a needy pretender, in that ground floor of official society, 
or thóbe catacombs where, amid death and corruption, new 
life is germinating and sprouting. Communism is the secret 
name of the fearful antagonist who is coming* forward with 
the rule of the protectorate in opposition to the present 
rógime of the bourgeotsie. There will be a fearful duel. How 
will it end? That the gods and goddesses know before 
whom the future stands revealed. Only so much do we 
know. Communism, although it has as yet been little spoken 
of, and hungers on in obscure garrets on its wretched straw 
pallet, is yet the dismal hero to whom a great, if only a 
passing, róle is allotted in modem tragedy, and which only 
waits for the watchword to step upon the boards.. We shall, 
therefore, not lose this actor out of sight, and will report 
about the secret rehearsal wherein he prepares himself for 
his dćbułt. Such indications will perhaps'be more valuable 
than all communications about election trickeries, party hate, 
and cabinet intrigues. 

The election took place. Paris returned twelve oppo- 
sition members, and only two Giuizotites: the .election 
throughout the country seemed at first to go so that the 
Goverument would not have a majority=ańd no majority 
meant the overthrow of Guizot, the return of Thiers to 
power, and perhaps, but not probably, war, and of this 
and its consequences we have seen that Heine entertatned 
the gravest apprehensions. The final result of the 
elections, however, gave M. Gruizot a new leasę of power. 
In his next letter it will be seen how M. Guizot's scare- 
cerow, the hateful figure cf Cómmunism, still preoccupied 

' Heine's attention. These pages contain, indeed, some of 
the most striking things on the. subject wfich came from 
his per. 

ć Paris, July 12, 1842. 


ś'The resulk of the elections ygu will see in the journals. 
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Here, in Paris, you do not need to consult the papers about 
it ; ib is to be seen in allfaces. Yesterday it was very sultry, 
and spirits betrayed an anxiety such as I have only observed 
in great crises. The old well-known birds of the storm were 
rushing 'invisibly through the air, and the sleepiest heads 
were suddenly awakened out of a two-years” peace. I con- 
fess that I myself, when I felt the wave of this fearful flap- 
ping of wings, had a huge palpitation of the heart. » I always 
feel fear at the first beginning when I see the demons of 
revolution unbridled ; afterwards I become quite composed, 
and the wildest appearances can neither disquiet nor surprise 
ime—just because I foresaw them. What will be the end of 
this agitation to which, as ever, Paris gave the first signal? 
War, a ntost frightfully degtructive war, which, alas! will 
*eall into the arena the two most noble nations of civilisation 
—I mean Germany and France. , England, the great sea- 
serpent which can always ereep back to its monstrous lair in 
the ocean ; and Russia, which has most secure hiding-pluces in 
monster pine-forests, steppes, and ice-fields—these two would 
not be quite overthrown by the most decisive defeats; but 
Germany in such case is threatened with a far worse fate, 
and even France might have tą part with its political exist- 
ence. Yet tliak would only be the first act of the great 
eatrawaganza—the prelude as it were. "The second act is the 
European, the world-revolution, the great duel of the dęs- 
tithte with the aristocracy of wealth, and in that there will 
be neither talk of nationality nor of religion. There wiłł 
then be only one nation, to wit, the world ; and only one fauth, 
to wit, prosperity upon earth. There will then perhaps be 
one shepherd and one flock—one free shepherd with an iron 
crook ; and one herd of human creatures all shorn alike, all 
bleating alike| Wild ddsmal times are menacing us, and 
. the prophets who, write a hew apocalypse must insert quite 
new monsters, and those so horrible that the older beast 
symbols of St, John shdald be gentle doves and amoretten in 
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comparison. The gods veil their faces out of pity for the 
children of men, their nurslings for so many centuries, and 
perhaps at the same time out of anxiety for their own destiny. 
"The future smells of Russia leather, of blood, of godlessness, * 
and of very strong cudgelling. I advise our descendants to come 
into the world with a very thick skin to their backs. 

Two days after this letter was written Paris was thrown 
into a staże of consternation by an event which perhaps made 
many citizens regret having given votes hostile to the 
Government. The heir to the crown, the Duc POrlóans, 
met, as has so strangely been, the case with so many heirs to 
the crown in France, with a sudden death. He was thrown 
from his carriage in the Chemin de la Róvolte, the road made 
by the old reprobate Louis XV. jn order to pass:from Ver- 
sailles to Saint Denis without showing his hateful face to the 
citizens of Paris. This tragić event was at once felt as a 
public calamity ; it may have been, nay it is most probable, 
that if the Duc dOrleans had lived the race of Louis Philippe 
would now have been on the throne of France, the Franco- 
Prussian war never dreamed of, and the whole history of 
Europe changed. |< 

Heine's next letters register some of the prevailing im- 
pressions consequent on this terrible event. 


| * Paris, July 15, 1842. 

* After the boisterous excitement of the day before yester- 
day, a state of terror and consternation set in yesterday 
which is indescribable, and the Parisians have come, through 
an unforesecn and fatal accident, to the consciousness of how 
kttle secure is the state of things here, and how dangerous 
every shock may be. For it was only a little shaking that 
they wished to produce, and in no way by too powerful shocks 
to shatter the state edifice. Had the Duke of Orlćans died 
earlier, Paris would not have chosen twelve opposition depu- 
ties against twe conserratives, and through this tremendous 
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action set agitation again going. This fatal event places 
everything in a critical state. 

*[he deceased Duke of Orleans was generally beloved ; 
indeed he was adored. The news of his death came like a 
fiash of lightning out of a clear sky, and grief prevails 
among all classes of the people. Attwo o'clock yesterday, 
a dull report of misfortune was spread about at the Bourse, 
where the funds immediately fell three francs. Buk no one 
would believe in what had happened. "The prince died at 
four, and up to that hour the news of his deccase was very 
generally contradieted. Up to.five o'clock people were in 
doubt. As, however, at six o'clock a white sheet of paper 
was covered over the theatre announcements, and Meldche 
was given* out, everybody» herceived the frightful reality. 
When they came tripping up, the smartly dressed Ffench 
women, and found onły closed doorą instead of the play they 
expected, and heard of the misfortune which had happened 
at Neuilly on the Chemin de la Róvolte, tears poured forth 
from many pretty eyes, and there was nothing but sobbing 
and weepingę about the handsome prince who was thus 
snatched away so fair and so young, in his beloved chival- 
rous form, a Frenchman in the most amiable sense, and 
worthy iń every way of national lamentation. Yea, he fell 
in the bloom of life, a cheerful heroic-hearted young man, 
and he bled away, as pure, as unstąined, as fortunate, among 
flowers as it were, as Adonis once did too. 


< Paris, July 19, 1842. 

* [he deceased Duke of Orleans remains ever the subject 
of conversation of the day. Neter yet has the decease of a 
man excited such universal sorrow. It is remarkable. But 
for France the death of the'young prince is a real misfortune, 
and he need havę possessed fewer virtues than those for 
which he was praised, and the French would still have had 
gufficient reason to shed tears when they think of the future. 
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The question of the regency already occupies all heads, and 
that, alas ! not the best alone. 

In the next letter Heine speculates on the length of time 
which this new state of mind into which this fatal event had 
thrown the French people might last, and he introduces some 
very apposite and true considerations on the character of 
the people. After saying that other nations went through 
their chżef periods of agitation in their youth, and then 
sobered down quietly in mature age, he goes on :— 

< But the French ever preserve the levity of youth, and 
however much they may have done or suffered yesterday, to- 
day they think no more about it, and a new morrow excites 
them to fresh action and to fresh sufferings. They will not 
become old, and they trust, peyhaps, to hold fast by their 
youth in refusing to abandon youthful infatuation, youthful 
carelessness, and youthfu! magnanimity! Yea, magnanimity, 
an ałmost childish goodness in forgiving, forms the ground 
note of the French character; but I, cannot avoid remarking 
that this virtue rises from the same spring as their faults 
—forgetfulness. The conception *to forgive * with this 
people is the same thing as * to forget, —to forget injury. 
Were this not the case thore would be daily murders and 
assassinations in Paris, where at every step men art meeting 
each other between whom is a blood feud. A few weeks ago 
J saw an old man passing along the Boulevards whose care- 
less physiognomy struck me. * Do you know who that 8?” 
I said to my companion. * That is M. de Polignac, the same 
who was the cause of the death of so many thousands of 
Parisians, and cost me a father and a brother! Twelve 
gcars ago the people, in their first burst of wrath, would 
have torn him to pieces, but now he can walk here quietly 
along the Boulevards.”* | - 

Amid these tragic events and this wild fermentation of 
conficting interests and opinions, there were intervals of 
quiet which Heine depiets in his*own quick deep sensitive 
fashion. 
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<Here in France prevails at present the greatest calm. 
A weary, sleepy, yawning state of peace. All is still as a 
night of deep snow in mid-winter. Onlyalight monotonous 
faj] as of drops. That is interest (Zinse), which keeps 
tfickling into capital; you can really hear how they grow, 
these riches of the rich. Between whiles the light sobs of 
poverty. Sometimes, too, there is a sound as though a knife 
was beinp sharpened.” | | 

Throughout these letters you come constantly across 
some little passage which could only have been written by 
Heine, as witness the following, at the termination of that 
black old year of 1842 which saw tbe death of the Duke of 
Orleans, the horrible holocaust of victims burnt up in the 
pleasure-tfain to Versailleq aż the opening of the railway to 
that place, and the great fire at Hamburg. This is the $reet- 
ing for the new ear which Heinę sends to his friends in 
Germany :— 

<I write these lines.in the last hours of the departing 
wieked year. The new one stands at the door. May he be 
less cruel than his predecessor ! I send my most mclancholy 
felicitations for the new year orer the Rhine. I wish to 
the stupid a little reason, and to the reasonable a little 
poetry. *'To tbe ladies I wish the finest of dresses, and 
to their husbands a good deal of patience. To the rich I 
wish a heart, and to the poor a littje bit of bread. But aboxe 
all*I wish that we may speak as little ill of one another as 
possible in this new year. 

The frst letter which he wrote to the * Allgemeine 
Zeitung * in the year 1848, is so instructive that we would, 
if possible, gladly give nearly tRe whole of it; it commences 
with eonsiderations on the pliability and adaptability of the 
French character ; from thence it passes to sketches of the 
characteristic differences *of Guizot, Thiers, and Molć as 
politicians, and concludes by pointing out in as strong 
language as his positión as correspondent of a German 
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paper would permit, that constitubional government, as prac- 
tised in France, was a mere deception and pretence; that 
the Chambers, got together and manipulated by corrupt 
influences, did not represent the country, and that the whole 
system was not worth a *charge of gunpowder, if indeed 
it was not destined to be blown to the winds by a a ge of 
gunpowder. 


*« Paris, February 2, 1848, 

*' The thing at which I wonder the most is the adapta- 
bility of the French, their adroit capacity of going over, or 
rather of leaping over, from one occupation to another. 
And this is not only a quality of their mobile nature, but 
also an historical acquirement,: they have in the course of 
time made themselves quite free from all impeding prejudices 
and pedantries. Thus it happened that the ómigrćs who during 
the revolution fled over to us endured their change of rela.- 
tions so lightly, and many among them, in order to earn 
their bare bread, were able to extemporise a handieraft, 
My mother has often told me how a French marquis estab- 
lished himself in our town and made there the best' ladies' 
shoes and boots in the place.. He worked with a will, chirped 
the most delightful songs, and forgot all his formermagnif- 
cence. When the French came over the Rhine, our marquis 
rqust fain quit his shop, and he escaped to another town— 
I think to Cassel—where he became the best tailor ; in truth, 
without any apprenticeship, he went migrating thus, from 
one trade to another, and soon attained the mastęr-place in 
each, which will appear very unintelligible not only to a 
German noble but to an ordinary German citizen. After the 
fall of the Emperor, the good man came back home with 
grey hair but an unchanged youthfal heart, and then he eut 
as mighty noble a figure and carried his nose as high as if 
he never wielded awl or needle. It is an error to assert of 
the. ćmigrós that they learnt nothing and forgot nothing; 
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they forgot all that they learnt. The heroes of the Napo- 
leonic war-period, when they were cashiered or placed on 
half-pay, threw themselves at once with the greatest dexterity 
into the business of peace, and every time that I entered the 
comptoir ot M. Delloye, I had my own especial cause of won- 
der to see the ct-devant colonel sitting at his desk as a book- 
seller, surrounded by several white moustaches who had fought 
as brave solders under the Emiperor, but were now serving 
under their old comrade as book-keepers or accountants, or 
simply as assistants. Out of a Frenchman you can make 
everything, and every man thinks himself fit for anything. 
Qut of the most wretched stage-rhymer there jumps up 
suddenly, as by a cowp de thćdtre, a minister, a general, a 
light of the church, yea a djvinity! 

Of his sketches of the three statesmen we only give”that 
of M. Gruizot. ! 

<With M. Grutzot is it quite different. For him the 
victory of the party of the bouryeoisie is an aecomplished fact 
—un fait accompk—and he has with all his capacities entered 
into the service of this new power, whose dominion he knows 
how to support, with all the arts of historic and philosophie 
acuteness, as reasonable and tbexpfore as justifiable. That is 
just the characteristic of the Doctrinaire—that he can finda 
doctrine for everything for which he wants to find one. Per- 
haps in his most secret convictions he stands above this docę, 
trin8 - perhaps below it—how do I know? He is too gifted a 
man, and too many-sided in his learning, to be at bottom any- 
thing else than a sceptic, and such a scepticism suits very well 
with the service which he devotes to the system which he ac- 
cepted once forall. At present he is the true servant of thea 
rule of the bourgcotsie, and silently as the Duke of Alba will 
he defend it with inexorablelogic to the last moment. With 
him there is no wavering, ho hesitating; he knows what 
he wills, and what he wills that he does. If he falls in 
the combat, even this fatl will not asłound, him, and he 
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wall only shrug his shoulders. "That for which he fought was 
at bottom indifferent to him. If the republican party, or 
even the communists, are ever victorious, I counsel these 
brave people to take Gruizot for minister, and to turn to 
profit his intelligence and his stiff-neckedness, and they will 
have a better chance of standing than if they gave the 
government into the hands of the most approved blockheads 
of citizen virtues. I might give the same advice to the 
Henri-cinquists in the impossible case that through any 
national misfortune, by a judgment of God, they came 
again into possession of official power—take Gruizot for 
minister, and be able to hold on for thrice twenty-four hours 
longer than you otherwise would. 

*However much we may estgem the noble sims of the 
kingz and however much we may accredit him with the best 
desires for tle happiness of France, yet we must avow that 
the means he takes for its aceomplishment are not the right 
ones, and that the whole system is not worth a charge of gun- 
powder, tf indeed uł ts not at some time or other blown up into 
the adr by a charge of gunpowder. Louis Philippe desires to 
govern France by the Chambers, and he thinks he has gained 
everything when by a system of buying over the members he 
gets a majority in all governmental meastreś. But his error 
consists therein, that he thunks France is represented by the 
(Chambers. That, however, is not the case, and he misjudges 
entirely the real interests of nis people, which are *very 
different from the interests of the Chambers, and indeed 
are not especially regarded by them at al. If the un- 
popularity of the King rises to a critical height, the Chambers 
arill hardly be able to help him, and it will be a question 
whether that favoured part of the bowrgeoisie for whom he 
does so much will hasten to his assistance in the moment of 
peril. : 

<«<Qur misfortune,” an habiłuć of the Tuileries said to 
me lately, *is, that our adversaries do not fear us because 
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they think us weaker than we are, and that our friends, who 
look black at us from time to time, aseribe to us greater 
strength than that which we really possess.”? 

It would seem that Heine's thoughts were especially 
occupied with” the critical state of French politics in these 
days, for this last letter of May 5, 1848, was followed by 
another, his last on French politics, written on the very 
following day. This letter trdats of the Guizot system of 
corruption—the system by which the inflexible pedagogue 
managed to mould a mock representative Chamber to his will, 
and to make it register his decrees—a system which prepared 
the way for the overthrow óf the government of Louis 
Philippe, and for the coup d'ćtat of 1852, the foul scandal of 
the Second, Empire, the German invasion, and the loss of two 
provinces. |If a succession of such unexampled disasters 
has taught the best minds of France the need of patriotie 
compromise and tolerance, and ensures thus life and perma- 
nence to thcir present form of government, then she will not 
have suffered in vain. 

*«As has been said, with the life of Louis Philippe all 
security for peace disappears. This great sorcerer holds the 
storms bound by his patient prudence. He who will sleep 
in peace must m bis nightly prayer recommend the King of 
France to all the guardian angels of life. 

* Guizot will yet be able to keep his place for some timeę 
whieh is certainly very much to be desired, since a ministerial 
erisis is ever combined with unforeseen fatalities. A change 
of ministers i is, with such lovers of change as the French, a 
substitute for a periodical change of dynasties. But these 
revolutions in the personnel df thę highest offices of state arą 
not perhaps a lesser misfortune than a change of dynasty for 
a land which niore than ever requires stability. On account 
of their precarious situatioa the ministers cannot undertake 
'any far-reaching project, and the simple striving for self- 
preservątion absorbs all their powers. Their worst misfąrtune 
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is not so much their dependence upon the royal will, which 
is for the most part reasonable and wholesome, as their 
dependence on the so-called conservatives, those constitutional 
janissaries which according to their caprices remove and 
replace ministers. If one of these excites their discontent, 
they gather together in a parliamentary revolt and beat their 
kettle-drums. The discontent of these people arises, however, 
commonly from real soup-ketule interests: they it is in truth 
who are ruling in France, since no minister can refuse them 
anything, neither office nor act of favouritism, neither a 
consulate for the eldesb son of their brother-in-law nor 
a dóbił de łabac for the widow of their conciterge. It is not 
proper to speak of the rćgime of the bourgeoisie; we should 
onły speak of the rćgime of the conservativa deputies, 
These are they who make such a traffic out of France for 
the benefit of their private interests as once was made by 
the nobility of birth. The last is, however, in no case 
decidedly separated from the conservative party, and we 
meet here many an old name among the parliamentary 
lords of the day. 

I will not examine of what quality is this gn-styled 
Guizot corruption, and what complaints the injured interests 
address to it. If the great Puritan is foweed of a verity to 
have recourse to that Anglican system of corruption, then is 
he very much to be pitled : a vestal virgin who was forced to 
preside over a maison de tolórance would find herself cf a 
surety in a less incongruous position. Perhaps the convic- 
tion drives him on that, on his preserving his place depends 
also the eontinuance of the whole present state of society in 
France. The breaking down Of the same, however, is for 
him the beginning of all possible horrors. Guizot is the 
man of moderated progress, and bę sees the dear, the blood- 
dear, acquisitions of the Revolution more imperilled than 
ever by the dismal world-storm which approaches. He 
would, as it were, win time in order to bring the sheaves of 
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the harvest under the roof. [In fact, the duration of the 
period of peace in which the ripe fruits can be gathered in 
is our first necessity. The seed of liberal principles has just 
begun to shoot up in their green abstract state, and that 
must first quietly grow up into concrete knotty reality. 
Freedom, which has up to now only here and there been 
represented by individuals, must pass into the masses them- 
selves—into the lowest classes of society, and become people. 
This process of the democratization of freedom, this secret 
process which, like every birth, every fruit, demands as a 
necessary condition time and place, is certainly not less im- 
portant than that promulgation" of principles wherewith our 
ancestors were occupied. The Word became flesh, and the 
flesh bleeds. We have a meaner work, but a greater sorrow 
than our predecessors, who 'thought that all was happily 
completed after they had solemnly proclaimed the holy laws 
of liberty and equglity, and notified'them on a hundred fields 
of battle. Alas! that is still the pitiful error of so many 
men of the Revolution who fancy that the chief thing is that 
a rag of freedom more or less be torn from the purple of the 
reigning power; they are content if only the ordonnance 
which proclaims a democratie law of principle be printed in 
the *Moniteur; iy fair black and white. Thus Iremember that 
twelve years ago, when I paid a visit to old Lafayette, he 
pressed into my hand when I went away a paper, and he haq, 
as he did so, the air of convietion of a miraculous doctor who 
hands us an universal elixir. It was the well-known Declara- 
tion df thę Rights of Man which the old man had brought 
with him from America sixty years ago, and still continued 
to regard as a panacea which could effect a radical cure for 
the whole world. No! with a mere receipt one cannot help 
the sick; although the receipt» may be indispensable, it has 
need of the countless manjpulations of the apothecary, the 
watchfulness of the nurse ; it has need of peace, it has need 
of time,” 
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The reader will here not have failed to remark inconsisten- 
cies such as indeed are to be found in Heine's political views 
at all times in his life. This is the last letter he wrote on 
French politics so far as related to the play of the representa- 
tive institutions of the country, and his cessation at this 
point is remarkable. The reason is clear—he had lost all 
faith in M. Guizot—all faith in the constitution as established, 
and had, as must be apparent from all the foregoing letters, 
a foreboding of a fearful abyss to which all things were tend- 
ing. He was weary of playing the superduous part of critie 
where eriticism was of no avail. Why continuę to enact the 
róle of Cassandra? Why continue to ponder over and to 
grieve at the daily spectacle of unreason, of folly, of selfish- 
ness exhibited by the French Government by the so-called 
consęrvative party P Up to this point he had hoped against 
hope, but the burning enthusiasm of the hot liberal of 1880 
had cooled gradually dowi to the zero point qf utter scepticiam, 
and in future he replaced all that eager participation which 
he had once felt by an attitude of despairing acquiescence in 
the inevitable. 

In one question, however, he still continued to take interest 
for some time longer, and this was the confiiet of the Ultra- 
montane party with the University of Paris, a matter which 
concerned the spiritual freedom not only of France, but of 
all society. 

It is the peculiarity of France, which some people are 
apt to speak of as a blank desert of infidelity, to be, as has 
before been hinted, precisely the country in which there are 
masses of people prepared to make greater sacrifice: in behalf 
of their religious convictiong than would be made anywhera 
else i in Europe. This is a necessary result of the intensity of 
spiritual faith which has distix guished this pecple from other 
nations ; and from the earliest times of Christianity down 
to the present some of the grandest, purest, and completest 
examples of the ecelesiastic and religious character have been 
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exhibited in France. Had it not been for France, the religion 
of Europe would most probably have been Arian or Mussul- 
man, and France has ever been the chief support and the most 
affectionate daughter of the Catholic Church. When the great 
religious gchism took place in the sixteenth century, a large 
part of the French nation was seized with the new enthu- 
siasm, and had the nation been left fairly alone by its neigh- 
bours, and the new creed been allowed a fair trial, there is 
no saying how far France might not have become Protes- 
tant. But ceruelty and terror in the end gave the predomi- 
nance to Catholicism, and the French nation in the mass is 
Catholic. 

The faith of a thousand years with which so much of 
the past glory of France is associatęd cannot be extinguished 
in a day, but the ardour with which it is still profęssed 
among a large section of the French people has been and is 
the source of much political misfortune ; the simple faith of 
conscientious believers has afforded a field for the intrigues and 
the machinations of Jestuits and Ultramontanes which they 
have worked indefatigably up to the present hour; knowing 
or fearing that they cannot hold their own under a form of 
government which allows freedom of speech and thought, 
they have beeĄ ever plotting with Legitimist or with Buona- 
partist for the suppręssion of free government, and in the 
interests of despotism. 

Heine, in common with many of the liberals of his timż, 
was not aware of the enormous influence which Catholicism 
was ySt destined to exercise over human affairs, nor had he 
a conceptien of the indefatigable— almost, ib may be feared, 
irrepressible—pertinacity of, the Jesuits and of the Ultra- 
montane party; he was not then aware of the influence 
which the Catholic Chutch wowld exercise on such minds as 
those of M. Thiers and M,, Guizot, and if he were alive at 
the present day he would be astounded at the rebirth of 
superstition, as evidenced by the pilgrimages of Lourdes, the 
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intolerant power acquired by the celerical party in Belgium, 
and daring effort it has lately made to get hold of education 
in France. 

He did not then do full justice to the energetic opposi- 
tion made by the University of Paris to the:intrigues and 
activity of the clerical party in France in their endeavours 
to get hold anew of the instruction of the youth of the 
country ; and the passion and eloquence with which Michelet 
and Quinet, the most noted champions of University privi- 
leges, defended the cause of liberty of education against the 
assaults of their dark and wily adversaries seemed to him to 
partake of extravagance ; nerertheless, had he been able to 
see farther into the future he would, without doubt, have 
descried in the Ultramontane propaganda danger for society 
quitę as great as that which he shuddered at in the prospect 
of Communism. 

Heine committed the mistake of treating Loyalism and 
Jesuitism as absolutely dead ; then also he. had a certain 
respect for men who professed at heart to represent spiritual 
interests among the wild greed for things material which 
seemed to be about to take possession of the world. "These, 
too, seemęd to Heine to be sincere; while he viewed with a 
certąin contempt and dislike that fashionahle sort of coquetry 
with Catholicism which he notices as making great way in 
the Parisian world. 

Spectacles of this kind of religion Heine tells us he wit- 
nessed at the Madeleine, Nótre Dame de Lorette,; and Saint 
Roch, the fashionable churches in those days—* holy boudoirs” 
he calls them—where prevailed the most sweet rococo taste, 
where there were bómitiers which smelt of lavender, with 
softły cushioned przedieus, roseate illuminations ; languishing 
musie, flowers everywhere, and dangling angels—:a coquette 
adoration which fanned itself with the fans of Boucher and 
Watteau—a Pompadour Christianity. 

In another passage he says of the Legitimists: *'They 
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have the greatest expectations of a propaganda which aspires 
to restore the authority of the Church by educational estab- 
lishments and by infiuencing the country populations. With 
the faith of the fathers the rights of the fathers shall also 
be established. Therefore ladies of the noblest birth are to 
be seen who, like lady patronesses, as it were, of religion, 
make 4 spectacle of their devout sentiments in order to win 
souls for heaven, and through" their elegant example entice 
the whole of high society to the Church. The churches, there- 
fore, were never so full as last Easter. Especially did devotion 
en gramde todlette crowd to Saint Roch and Nótre Dame de 
Lorette; here shone the most splendid ravishing toilettes, 
here the fine dandy handed the holy wafers to the ladies 
with spotlęss kid gloves, here the graces prayed. Will this 
last long? Will this religiosity, if it were the vogue of 
fashion, not also be subjected to the rapid vicissitudes of 
fashion? Is this bloom a sign óf health? * God has a 
good many visits to-day,” I said to a friend last Sunday as I 
witnessed the crowds pressing into the churches. * Visits 
P.P.0.,” the unbeliever replied. Yes, Heine was under 
the dęlusion that this renaissance of Catholicism was a fleet- 
ing whim of the time; but he was wrong—it hąs had im- 
mense influenee on the destinies of France. In fact, if it be 
true, that the Empress was in the Imperial Council the most, 
as is believed, vehement advocate of a war with Prussia on 
Catholic grounds, and inspired by*Catholie advisers, France 
may ascribe chiefly to this neo-Catholicism all the horrors 
and losses of the Franco-Prussian war. 

Nevertheless, though Heine was mistaken in underrating 
the importance of the cause which Michelet and Quinet in 
those days pleaded with a vehemence and eloquence which 
impassioned the youths of the Sorbonne and filled their 
lecture-rooms to overflowing, his sympathies were with them, 
and we find sketckes of these two great men in these letters 
which show that Heine was fully capabłe of appreciating the 
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special nature of the genius of these remarkable writers. 
Neither Michelet nor Quinet, however, have met with the 
recognition due to such very exceptional qualities as, they have 
given proof of in their writings ; and those who think the esti- 
mate Heine sets upon Michelet extravagant stould read the 
essay on his * History of Franee,* written by John Stuart Mill. 

[he clergy,” writes Heine of this battle between the 
Ultramontanes and the University, * desires, as it always did 
desire, to have the rule in France, and we are impartial 
enough not to aseribe its secret and publie strivings to little 
motives of ambition, but to the most unselfish care for the 
salvation of the people. The education of youth is a means 
whereby the holy aim is forwarded the most advantageously, 
and already in this way has the most incredible progress been 
made, and the clergy was bound of necessity to fall into col- 
lision with the authority of the University. In order to get 
rid of the supervision of the liberal organised form of in- 
struction established by the State, they sought to enlist in 
their service the revolutionary antipathies against privileges 
of every kind; and the men who, if they once obtained 
power, would not even allow liberty of thought, are most 
enthusiastic now in inspired phraseology about liberty of 
teaching, and complain about a spiritual monopoly. 

We shall treat in another chapter of the final evolutions 
„of opinion which proceeded from Heine's sceptical spirit 
under the influence of cohtemporary events, and content our- 
selyes here by finally noting how vastly different is their tone 
from that which animates his political correspondence of 
1831-2. All trace of liberal enthusiasm has disappeared, and 
the poet has taken a large stride towards that sceptical 
political indifferentism in which he passed the latter part 
of life ; he is so far now from being eager for France to enter 
upon a war of propaganda in farour of liberal ideas, that he 
trembles at the thought of peace being- broken. He even 
speaks without smiłing of * Louis Philippe * as the * Napoleon 
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of Peace, and declares that peace is dependent on his 
preservation. "The bourgeotsie domination, which he formerly 
thought more ignoble than that of the mistresses of Louis 
XIV., he now accepts, if not with satisfuction, at least as 
sometlning inevitable, and he trusts to that alone to delay the 
arrival of that communistic rule which is to give the future 
law sto.the world. -He even beheld with aversion the cabals 
and combinations of the so-called conservative „ leputies 
which have for aim the imposition on the bourgeoisie of 
ministers of their own choice; being, however, quite con- 
tradictory to himself in this view, for he regards the stability 
of the ministry of M. Guizot; which was sustained alone by 
the corrupt collusion of these conservative deputies, as a 
present means of salvation for France. Singular, too, is the 
fashion in which he terminates his last political letter—the 
relation of the anecedote about Lafayette, and his evident 
scepticism as to the value to be placed on declarations of the 
rights of man. Although there is manifest contradiction to 
be observed in all this political disbelief, in all these gloomy 
views of the future of humanity on the one side, and in 
his vague continuing faith in progress and in the *democratisa- 
tion of freedom,” when the spirit of liberty shall pass into the 
masses żhemselves, into the lowest classes of society, and 
become people on thę other, few politicians, even by profes- 
sion, can triumph over Heine on aceount of such contradic- 
tiens, for indeed contradiction among the articles of fażth 
of the professors of political opinions is rather the rule than 
the exception, and Heine was strangely right in some of his 
forecasts? if wrong-headed in others. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
£ATTA TROLL” AND THE TENDENCY POETS. 


Our of the poeticał 'inactivity of the last sad years, Heine 
aroused himself to write the first of the two longest of con- 
nected compositlons which he 'ever undertook—the satirical 
poem * Atta Troll,” in twenty seven chapters, and filling one 
hundred and twelve pages,of his works. | 

Tt would, we fear, be taxing too much the patience of an 
English reader to explain minutely the political and literary 
condition of Germany which gave rise to the production of 
this singulay satire, and assuredly it will be necessary even 
for the Germans themselves of future ages to have as many 
schoha attached to it as there are to the Satires of Juvenal 
and Perseus to make it wholly intelligible. : 

Let ns first take Heine's own account of the origin of the 
poem published in 1846, premising that. the poem first 
appeared before the world in fragmentary fashion in the 
pages of the * Elegante Welt * in 1842, the journal then con- 
dueted by his friend Laube. 

<<< Abta Troll,”” says Heine, * was born in the autumn of 
1841, at a time when the great ómeute, which foes Of the 
most different colours had got up against me, had not yet 
stormed itself out. It was a. very great ćmeułe, and I never 
imagined that Germany could produce so many rotten apples 
as were pitched ab my head. Our Vaterland is a blessed 
'eountry; no citrons and no goldea oranges grow there, and 
the laurel itself only thrives painfully in cur soil in a creep- 
ing way; but rottere apples thriva in the most delightful 
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abundance, and all our great poets have had a song to sing 
ofthem. In this ómeute, which aimed at depriving me of 
my crown and my head, I lost neither, and the absurd charges 
wherewith: the mob were excited against me have since that 
time come to a pitiful end, without any need of my having 
to refute them. I once undertook my justification, and even 
the parious Grerman governments, whose attentions I must 
carefully acknowledge, have in this respect deserved my 
thanks. 'The warrants of arrest which waited longingly for 
the return home of the poet at every frontier post, were 
always carefully renewed every year about the holy season of 
Christmas, when the cheerful lamps are sparkling gn the 
Christmas trees. On account of such insecurity attending 
my passage, it has been made very difficult for me to travel 
into German districts, and dr! this account I pass my Christ- 
mases in a foreign land, and shall probably also finish my days 
in a foreign land, in'exile. "The valiant champions for light 
and truth who accused me of inconstancy and of servility, 
are meanwhile walking skcurely about in the Vaterland, either 
as well-stalled state servants, or as office-holders in some 
eorporątion or other, or as habitućs of a elub where of an 
evening they pathetically refresh themselves with the grape- 
juice of Vater, Rkine, and with the oysters of Schleswig- 
Holstein meerumschlungen. 

<I have stated the period at which *Atta Troll” was 
conąposed for special reasons, for at that time the so-styled 
political poetry was in full bloom. The Opposition, as Ruge 
says, *sold off its leather and took to poetry. The Muses 
received tlse strongest warning thenceforward net to conduct 
themselves .with such insolęnce and with such levity, but 
to enter into Vaterland-ish service—to become something 
in the way ofe sutler-wónches to Liberty or washerwomen 
to. Christiano-Grerman natipnality. [hen arose among the 
Grerman bards thać vague barren pathos, that useless vapour 
of enthusiasm, which set death at defiance and plunged into 
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an ocean of common pląces, and which always put me in 
mind of the American sailor who was so extravagantly 
enthusiastie about General Jackson that he at last jumped 
from the top of a mast into the sea crying out *I die for 
General Jackson.” In truth, although we Germans had no 
fleet as yet, we had already many sailors who died for 
General Jackson in verse and in prose. Talent was esteemed 
then a very suspicious endowment, since it brought one into 
suspicion of being without character. Manger-dogged impo- 
tence had at last, after a thousand years of cogitation, dis- 
covered her great weapon against genius; it had discovered 
the aqtithesis of talent and .character. It was personally 
flattering for the common crowd to hear it asserted : respec- 
table people are truty generally very bad musicians, but then 
good musicians are generally anything else but good people, 
and respectability is the chief thing in the world, and not 
music. 'The empty head pointed with emphasis at his full 
heart, and good intentions were trumps. I remember a 
writer of that time who claimed it'as especially meritorious 
that he could not write, and for his wooden style he got a 
silver cup of honour. 

*By the eternal gods! there was need then of some 
defence of the inalienable Jight of the spirit, and that in 
poetry. And such a defence has been the great business of 
my life, therefore especially in the present poem have I had 
46 in view, and the tone of it, as well as the subject mażter, 
was a protest against the plebisciie of the tribunes of the 
day. | 

. [he reader will now understand Heine's position as 
regards the tendency-poets who. had a short-lived popularity 
in those years—' those artists, as he described them, * who 
took freedom and the workref liberation as the subject of 
their verse, and were mostly limited fettered spirits, bornć 
natures, Philistines, who wore pigtails under the red cap of 
Libłżęty ;” for, he adds, 'truly great poets have always 
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comprehended the interests of their time otherwise than in 
rhymed newspaper articles.” 

Of his own *Atta Troll* he thus writes to Campe: *It is 
a politico-romantic poem, and will presumably give the death 
blow to the prosaie bombastic tendency-poetry. You know 
I am not in the habit of boasting, but I am this time certain 
that I have composed a work which will make more furore 
than the most popular brochare, and will yet haye a per- 
manent value as a work of classie poetry? And in fact. the 
very first fragments which were printed of *Atta Troll” ex- 
cited the gall of the characier-heroes, of my Romans, who 
accused me not only of being a literary but also a sóciał 
reactionnaire, yea, even of insulting the holiest ideas of 
humanity, As for the asthetie vąlue of my poem, I never 
thought of defending it, nor do I now: I wrote it fęr my 
own pleasure and delight, in the capricious dreamy fashion 
of the romantie school in which I passed my most pleasant 
years, and at last flogged the schoolmaster. In this respect 
my poem admits of ceńsure. But thou liest, Brutus—thou 
liest, Cassius—and thou, too, liest, Asinius, when you assert 
that zny mockery touched those ideas which are a costly 
acquisition of humanity, and for which I myself have strug- 
gled ang suftiered so much. No, even because those ideas 
continually hover before the mind of the poet iu the most 
sublime clearness and grandeur, so much the more does 
irzesistible laughter seize him wheh he sees how coarsely dnd 
clumsily those ideas can be conceived by the narrow-minded 
fellows of his age. He aims his jokes then, as it were, at the 
temporary bears” hides in which such ideas are enveloped. 
There are mirrors which are polished so badly that Apollo 
himself would appear therein as a caricature, and excite Our 
laughter. But we laugh them * the distorted image, and 
not at the god.” 

The reader of this passage of Heine's, written in his 
inimitably caustie and witty style, will find in it suficient 
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explanation of the genesis of *Atta Troll,” and the ground 
idea of this capricious production. Some few considerations 
may be added, however, to make these more intelligible to 
an English reader. 

We have seen how an indiscriminating hotióa of the 
German public would insist on placing Heine and Bórne in 
the same category of revolutionary spirits. We have seen 
how there existed, in fact, am irreconcilable divergence of 
views between Heine and Bórne which ended in aversion and 
hostility. 'The ssthetic and intellectual freedom to which 
Heine limited his revolutionary tendencies was utterly un- 
intelligible to the revolutionary Puritans, and since Heine 
chose to maintain his independence and to refuse to identify 
himself with their narrow-minded propaganda, they made 
show of considering him as a renegade and a traitor to the 
rightęous cause from corrupt motives. His talent could not 
be denied, therefore they invented the distinction of * talent”. 
and * character * and * good intentions" (Gesinnung), apprais- 
ing the latter qualities at the expense of -the former, and of 
course claiming it exclusively for themselves and their friends. 
We have seen, too, how Heine, in his book on Bórre, re- 
torted on the revolutionary Pharisees by inventing the dis- 
tinction of * Hellenism * and * Hebraism,” which really does 


' give a just idea of the wide gulf which separated the two 


parties. Bórne died, we have seen, in 1837, and the publica- 
tidn of Heine's book upon*him was by no means caleulałed 
to appease the rancour of the bigots of revolution, and they 
continued the war. One of the most prominent ot the 
refugee writers in Paris in those days was a dull prosaic 
voluminous writer named Jacob Wenedey, a native of Cologne 
ahd an old friend of Bórne's. Venedey had taken part in 
the ridiculous demonstration. of the Hambach festival in 
Bavarian Pfalz, over which Heiną made merry in his Bórne 
book, and was in consequence incarcerated in a German. 
prison, from which he escaped to Pąris, and there published 
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a journal called *'The Proseribed,” respecting which represen- 
tations were made to the French Government by the Prus- 
sian ambassador, and Venedey was banished to Havre de 
Grace. Heine at this time interested himself as far as he 
could for his brother exile, lent him money, and endeavoured 
through M. Thiers to get the decree of banishment recalled 
by tke French Government. Venedey was enabled to return 
to Paris in 1840. But it was not possible but that two 
natures so dissimilar should come into collision. Venedey 
prided himself upon being kern-deutsch—German to the core 
—which we know with Heine might mean bear to the gore : 
—and the clumsy prosy reyołutionist ended by doiag his 
best to prove that Heine's interpretation of his kern-deutsch- 
thum was rpt so very far misplaced. If the personal inter- 
course between the two was small, yet, as Venedey stoed at 
his desk day by day throwing off newspaper correspondence 
and volumes of political lucubrations, Venedey, who had 
without name been personally made fun of in Heine's jests 
on the Hambach Festival, could not fail to deplore Heine's 
lack of Gesimnung and * character.  Perhaps he would have 
liked nething better than that Heine should attack him by 
name in print; but while Heine carefully and wisely ab- 
stained fsom malsing his assailant a reputation in this way, 
some of the caustic sallies with which he avenged himself 
in private could not fail to be carried to Venedey's ears. 
Venedey had, at the time when Lola Montez began to make 
scandal at Munich, written a queer pamphlet called * The 
Spanish Dancer and German Freedom.” Heine, on being 
asked if he*had read it, said, * No, I never read any but the 
great works of our friend. Fliką best his three, four, or five 
volume books. Water on a large scale—a lake, a sea, an 
ocean—is a fine thing ; but I can't endure water in a spoon. 

Poor Venedey, too, was supposed not to be very brave, and 
was for creating ił German revolution by entirely pacifie 
means. Heine declared that his chief title to the leadership 
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of the liberal army wbich he cłaimed was that his father had 
once danced round a tree of liberty at Cologne, and on this 
supposition he kept up a running fire of jokes. It may be 
imagined how even so heavy a dullard would wince under 
such provocation, and how he would work to'the death the 
Giesinnung and the * character” theory, and how Heine at 
length would be incited to make of him, under the narae of 
< Atta Troll, the bear-bravo of a humorous epie, and cover 
his shaggy hide all over with a network of squibs and 
banderillos which set the old bruin wild with frenzy. Heine, 
however, still carefully avoided mentioning by name the 
subjecć of his sarcasm and his humour. And even later on, 
in a humorous poem called * Kobes I.,” unmistakably aimed at 
Venedey, he carefully abstained from mentioning his patro- 
nymic even then. This poem was written after 1848, when 
Venedey had returned home and was chosen deputy for 
Hesse Homburg, and contained advice. addressed to the 
Frankfort parliament in case they wished to elect a German 
Emperor, of which he did not seć the necessity, to elect 
< stupid Kobes of Cologne,” for a log for a king was always 
better than a stick. Poor *Atta Troll" could endure this 
no longer, and the kern-deutsch bruin danced in his fury just 
as Heine would have desired him to dance. He wrote some 
clumsy verses in the * Kólnische Zeitung” which told every- 
body plainly, *<He means me. I'm the stupid Kobes of 

j Oologne ;* and knowing that Heine was then bedriddensgwith 
disease, cried out :— 


Wert thou but a man and wert thou not sick 
T'd leave a plain mark on your back, 


Poor Venedey, not content włth this exhibition, com- 
mitted a still more clumsy mistake: he sent back, with a 
letter which he made public, fifty francg, which Heine had 
lent him twenty years before. "The only revenge which Heine 
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took for this was to send the fifty-franc note to Alexandre 
Dumas for a charitable subscription which Dumas was get- 
ting up, saying that he could take no credit to himself for 
the gift because the note had a smell of donkey about it, and 
this of all smólls had been the most intolerable to him from 
childhood. Poor Venedey! he will now in secula seculorum 
stand before posterity as the man who cried out * Im Heine's 
donkey ! he means me.” 

But in *Atta Troll” Heine, with a roguish malice hit 
upon the device of putting two bears into the same skin and 
so torturing both at the same time. * Atta Troll" represents 
not only the revolutionary bear but the German Tosy bear 
also. He has with consummate art made a hybrid bear out 
ot the kern-deutsch revolutionist, agd the kern-deutsch Reac- 
tionist as represented by Massmann the * gymnast-master, the 
follower of Jahn, the great professor of the gymnastice and 
other virtues of Urdeutschihum; and in this collocation he 
has nature as well as humour on his side, for the Tory bear 
and the Radical bear are indeed one and the same creature, 
the nature of the beast is the same, they are both equally 
arrogąpt and clumsy and overbcaring: the only difference 
between them has been produced by the different, sizes and 
qualities of the messes of bears” meat on which they haye 
been raised. d 

But Heine contrived to squeeze yet another bear under 
the.hide of * Atta Troll, and this was a very large one, for'it 
was no less an one than the whole school of the tendency- 
poets—a new school of poetry which arose in Germany sub- 
sequent tosthe accession of Frederick William IV. 

The liberal strivings of Bó0rne and his colleagues seemed 
to have failed utterly when the reign of Frederick William 
III. came to*an end.' The «ultivated tastes and social 
amiability of his succesgor, however, excited new hopes, and 
some enthusiasts promised themselves a new era; the new 
king was declared to be Rpmanticism or the throne, and new 
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visions of liberty filled the minds of ardent young men ; they 
promised themselves that the long-cherished dreams of Ger- 
man liberals should be realised, and the promises held out by 
the German monarchs in their hour of need to the Grerman 
people should be fulfilled, and a constitutional government 
appointed. The new king, however, with all his unquestion- 
able talents, with all his enthusiasm for art and sciencę, was 
of too yndecided a character to liberate himself from the 
bureaucratie traditions with which the monarchy was en- 
tangled ; he had, moreover, that ineradicable belief in the 
divine right of kings which has marked all the Hohenzollerns; 
< nevet,” he said on one occasion, * shall a written bit of paper 
stand between me and my people. Nevertheless, visions 
came across him from time e, time that divine right might 
be reconciled with the concession of some degree of liberty to 
his subjects, although he could never get himself to grant the 
thing a fair trial. His 'whole life long he was wavering— 
now taking a step forward, then a larger step backward, and 
then a short step forward again. "Uhere was only one thing 
in which he seemed to believe, and that was in the strong 
will of Nichołas the Emperor of Russia, and the Czar kept 
him in leading strings during the whole of his life; indeed 
Nicholas was the virtual monarch of Germany as long as he 
lived ; the imperious Czar had no patience with Frederick 
„ William”s coquettings with liberalism at all; he viewed, of 
course with greater dislike, his toying with the prospect, of a 
German imperial crown, and always spoke of all signs of 
such policy in the Prussian King with contempt, and'named 
Frederick William his eousin the Phantast, considering the 
jdea of Grerman unity to be ałl moonshine, and doing his 
best to prevent it from becoming a reality. 

Frederick William's esszys at giving liberal encourage- 
"ment to Qrermam art and literature was of as fantastic, ill- 
concelived, fitful, and fruitless a charaater as his politics. 
He began cathedrals and never finished them ; he was going 
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to found a great musical conservatotre in Berlin, and invited 
Mendelssohn to Berlin to place him at the head of it, and went 
no further; arts and literature he was resolved should 
fiourish under his reign, so he invited old Tieck and the 
gentle Riickert, and the dethroned philosopher Schelling, and 
Cornelius, to Berlin, allowed Humboldt to read his * Cosmos” 
to him—and this exhausted his sympathy with the literature 
of the day. He had a Greek płay, the * Antigone, performed 
at the Royal Theatre at a great outlay of decoration and 
music, while the poorest playwright occupied the stage night 
after night with their pieces. In fact,-the king was quite 
willing to give his subjects a-new era if they wouldsaccept 
his inchoate designs and the mediocre writers and artists 
whom he chose to patronise as foyming such, and if every- 
body would measure his thoughts so. as neither to effend 
royal indolence or exceed his taste for expense. 

Hence the writers of Germany 'soon found that the cen- 
sorship under Frederick William IV. was as severe as under 
his predecessor in spite 'of all the affected tolerance of the 
new king, whose changes of policy in this respect were often 
so sudden as to be quite comie ; witness his conduct towards 
Herwegh, the liberal poet, to whom he granted an interview 
one day at which he deelared they would be honourable foes, 
and the next day sent him across the frontier under the con- 
duct of gendarmes ; indeed, there was hardly a single liberal 
writgr in prose or poetry of the nety school who had not to 
undergo prosecution, exile, and imprisonment. However, a 
new ctop of poets arose at this time, of liberal tendencies, 
who betoołk themselves to the writing of political poetry, and 
declared that poetry ought żo have a purpose—ought to bę 
Tendenz-poesie (*purpose-poetry'). Of this class were Her- 
wegh, Hofmann von Fallersleben, Dingelstedt, Freiligrath, 
Moritz Hartmann, Alfred „Meissner, Karl Becker, which 
last not onły wrotesthe song of * Schleswig Holstein Meerum- 
schlungen,? but also the song about the Rhine which excited 
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Alfred de Musset to write the reply, * Nous avons eu wotre 
Rhun allemand. 

The question of eriticism which this school of the Ten- 
denz-poeste ralses forms one of the most vexed topics of debate 
in ssthetics, Should art or poetry have a purpose, moral or 
political? The most obvious reply to which question would 
seem to be that all art which is worth anything has a latent 
moral purpose, inasmuch as it refines the feelings, elevates 
the mind, and educates the sense of the beautiful ; and the 
artist who does ascend to the heights of the beautiful has 
necessarily and unconsciously a moral purpose ; all that art 
demauds is that the didactic aim should not be apparent, and 
that a poem should not be a rhymed sermon or a political 
pamphlet. However, Hęine's enemies took to pralsing the 
new.school in order to depreciate him, and pointed trium- 
phantly not only to the absence of Gesinnung and * character? 
in the poet, but also to that of * tendency,” It may be con- 
ceived how uncongenial such talk would be to the poet of the 
< Book of Songs, the best of whith grew as naturally as 
violets; hence he makes his *Atta Troll * not only a bear 
with Qresimnung and *character,” but also a * Tendenz-bar,” 
a bear with a purpose. 

With some of the poets, however, „clagsed under the 
school of the Tendenz-poesie, such as Graf Auersperg, the 
genial Viennese poet who wrote under the name of * Anasta- 
$ius Griin,” Dingelstedł, and especially Meissner, Heine 
entertained friendly relations. Graf Auersperg, as we have 
seen, visited him several times in Paris. Dingelstedt, too, 
he saw in Paris in 1841. * Herr Dingelstedt, „he wrote to 
Campe, * is herę, but I have not,yet seen much of him ; an ex- 
tremely amiable man; a beautiful talent, with much future, 
but in prose.  Herwegh he saw too there,. after his expul- 
'sion from Paris, but their intergourse does not seem to have 
been of the most genial kind. Herwegh, the author of a 
single volume, * Die Gedichte einer Lebendigen,” on his moral 
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and political stilts looked down on the poet of nature with 
condescension, and Heine gave an account of him in 1847 to 
Kertbeny, of which time has justified the severity of the 
appreciation. * He also, this Herwegh, he said, * visited me, 
and conducted himself as a great' poet who honours a col- 
league of second rank with a few words. |I let him, however, 
heve, his way, as I do all these great men who come to me, 
since I remain always a god compared with such „men. I 
am still żke Heine whó is translated into Japanese and 
Malay. Herwegh, however, had only a certain little talent 
of his own, which has given out very pretty things of merit, 
but now is he empty and poor, like a ruined spendthrift. 
You will see now that he will ever remain dumb in future 
and live only on his fame, for Heryegh never laughs, and a 
poet of so bitter a visage has not much breadth of under- 
standing ; this testifies to a narrow-minded view of life. 
Heine wrote three poems on Herwegh. "The most compli- 
mentary is that in which he addresses him as Herwegh, du 
eiserne Lerche (Herwegh, thou iron Lark), and tells him that 
the spring of freedom which he has been singing exists only 
in his gong. Another poem, entivled Simplicissimus, was only 
published in the *Letzte Gedanken und Gedichten, and 
made sport ovęr she ridieulous part played by Herwegh at 
Baden in the revolutiqnary times of 1848. One poem, how- 
ever, called *The Audience,” was published in the * Miscel- 
lanqous Writings of Heine, in 1854, and gave a humorous 
account of the interview above mentioned of Herwegh with 
the King of Prussia, which ended in his being conducted to 
the frontier under the surveillance of gensdarmes. 

The opening scene of thepoejm * Atta Troll" is laid in thę 
baths of Cauterets, which Heine had visited in 1851. The 
allusion to the Freiligrathian: Moorish chieftain refers to 
Freiligrath's poem, * The Meorish King * (Der Mohren-Konig), 
at whom humorows quips are levelled and crop up con- 
tinually throughout the. poem. In his preface, however, 
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Heine defends himself from any intention or wish to depre- 

ciate the talent of Freiligrath, whom he counts *among the 

most remarkable poets who have arisen in Germany since 

the Revolution. However, Freiligrath's reputation, in spite. 
of some unmistakable poetic merits, has undoubtedly paled 

of late years; like his own * Lówenritt,” he went off at first 

with a great dash, owing in a great measure to his strange 

choice of subjects and his out-of-the-way rhymes, but, like : 
his * Lówenritt,” too, he.has failed to sustain his opening 

promise, 


CAPUT I. 


Girdled round by mountain summits, 
Peak o'er peak defiant rising, 

Sooth'd with lullaby of,waters | 
Falling like as in dream-pictures, 


In its valley lies. the charming 
Cauterets. The snow-white houses 

Deck'd with balconies : fair Jadies 
Stand thereon all smiling gaily. 


Smiling gaily, with looks bended 

On the market-place thick crowded 
Where old Bruin anq his lady 

Dance unto the bagpipes skirling.* . 


Atta Troll and his fair lady, 

Who was called by name Black Mumma, 
Were the dancers, and admiring 

Laugh'd and cheered the Basque spectators. 


- Stately serious with Gramdezza 
Danced the noble Atta Troll, 
But his shaggy wedded partner 
Lacked all dignity and bearing. 


Yea ! I had well-nigh susp'cion 
That the wretch was cóncan-ising, 

And her heartless bold leg-throwings 
Brought he Grande Chaumiere before me. 
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Also he, this stout bear-leader, 

By the chain who held the lady, 
Seemed of the immorality 

Of the dancing to take notice. 


For sometimes he lays upon her 
Sundry lashes with bis whip-thong ; 
Then Black Mamma howls out wildly 
And wakes echoes thro' the mountains. 


The bear-leader had a steeple- 
Hat, and six Madonnas 

Stitched therein, to keep his head safe 
From foes, foreign or domestic. 


He had too thrown o'er his shoulders 
A gay altar-cloth of patchwork, 
» And this served him, for a mantle 


"Neath which lurked the knife and pistol. 


In his youth he'd been a friar, 
Later too a robber-chieftain ; 

To unite the tyyo professions, 
He ęnlisted for Don Carlos. 


When Don Carlos took to flying, 

With his whole Round Knightly Table, 
And these Paladins all mostly 

Mried to find some honest business, 


(Herr Foodbadski turned an author) 
Then became our champion truly, 

A bear-leader, and went tramping, 
Leading Atta Troll and Mumma. 


And he sets the couple dancing 
”Mid the people in the market 
Of Cauterets—thete in,the market 

Dances Atta Troll in fetters. 


Atta Troll, who snce lived freely 
As a proud primce of the forest, 

On the free tops of the mountains, 
Dances now for human rabb.a 
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And, to boot, for dirty money 

Must he now dance he who whilom 
ln his majesty of terror 

Stalked in pride of world-sublimeness. 


Of his youthful days he thinketh, 
Of his banished forest-kingdom, 
And dim sonnds come growling deeply 
From the soul of Atta Troll. 


Darkly looks be, like a darkling 
Freiligrathian Moorish chieftain, 
And as this one drummed so fiercely, 
No fierce danced he jn his anger. 


Yet instead of soft compassion 
Roused he laughter : e'en Juliette 
From her balcony kept laughing 
At his leaps of desperation. 


Juliette in her bosom | 
Has no heart: a French girl is she, 
Superficial is she, yet her 
Superficies is charming. 


And her glances are the sweetest 
Web of sunbeams, in whose meshes 
Our heart like a little fish lies, 
Captured quite and feebly wrigglint. 


_ In Freiligrath's poem above mentioned the Moorish negro 
king is taken prisoner and brought to Europe, where he gets 
his living by beating a drum before a show-booth. Visions 
of his country came before him, and he beat the drum with 
such fury that he broke it to pieces. 


the first verse of :-— 


CAPUT II. 


That a swarthy Freiligrathinn 
Moorish chief, in his mad yeurning, 

On the drum should beat with passión 
Til the skin bursts with a elatter, 


Hence the ałlusion in 
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That is truly drum-affecting 
And the ear.drum also shattering, 
But just think you saw old Bruin 
Break his chain and running loosely. 


AJ the musie, all the laughter 
Stood quite still, with cry of terror 
Rush the people from the market 
And the ladies all turn pallid. 


Yes, old Atta Troll has broken 
Loose and left his servile fetters, 

And with furious leaps he boundeth 
Thro” the streets of Canuterets. 


Not a man but makes politely 
Way for him and lets him clamber 
To the rocks, wherefrom all scornful 
" Down he looks and seeks the mountains. 


In the market-place, now empty, 
Stays alone with swarthy Mumma 
The bear.leader, and in fury 
Down to earth his hat he dashes. 


And he tramples it, he stamps on 
The Madonnas, and his mantle 

Tears he from half-naked body, 
„Cusses at ungrateful natures. 


At ungrateful black bear-natures, 
For he swore that Atta Troll 

Kver as a friend he'd treńted, 
And instructed him in dancing. 


For all things the bear must thank him, 
W'en for life ! for he'd been offered, 

Vainly offered, francs threc hundred 
For the skin of Atta Troll. 


Qn the wretchęd swśrthy Mumma, 
Who, a pictuqe of dumb sorrow, 

Beggiyg on her hinder quarters, 
Stood before her raging maęter, 
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Falls the raging master's anger ; 
Down at length he beats her fiercely, 

Calls her, calls her Queen Christina, 
Madame Mufoz and Pułana. 


AlI this happened on a charming 
Sunny afternoon in summer, 

And the night which followed after |. 
That bright day was fair and splendid. 


On the balcony till the morning 

Drew quite near, I spent the night hours; 
By my side too Juliettć 

Watched the stars with me together. 


Yet she speaks, and sighs * "The stars, ah! 
Surely are in Puris fajrest, 

When on winter nights they sparkle 
Mirrored on the muddy asphalt.” 


CAPUT III. 1 


Dreams of summer nights fantastic ! 
Aimless is my song, yes aimless 

As is loving, as is living, 

" "The Creator and creation. 


To his own sweet will obeying, . 
Either galloping or fiying, 

Scurries on through realms of fable 
My beloved Pegasus. 


He's no useful heavy steady 

Carthorse tamed for cockney uses, 
Nor a battle-steed of party, 

Stamping, neighing in brute passion. 


Golden shoes bedeck the fażr hoofs 
Of my milk-white winged courser, 

And his reins are pearl.bestudded, * 
And I leave them floating.„free. 
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Bear me on where'er thou willest 
Q'er the dreary mountain-passes, 
Where cascades with fearful screaming 
Warn us from the abyss of madness. 


Bear me on thro” quiet valleys 
Where the oaks are towerine gravely, 
W here among their knots contorted 
, Bubble world-old fairy springs. 


Let me drink at these, and lave there 
My faint eye-balls—ah ! I yearn for, 

Yearn for the light magic waters 
Which can give mę Sight and wonder. 


AJ my blindness goes. My vision 
Pierces deepest rock recesses 

To the cave of Aita Troll, 
And his speech I can interpret. 


Wondrous strange ! how quite familiar 
This bear-language seems to me now ; 
Have I not in my dear conntry 
Heard the very self-.same accents ? 


CAPUŃĆ IV 


Ronceval, tkou noble valley, 
When I hear tby name repeated, 

In my heart the lost * blue floweret ” 
Wakes and showers a fresh fragrance. 


And the dream-world lives again which 
A thousand years had buried, 

And the mighty paantom faces 
Glare upon me and I tremble. 


Clash of swordseand rage, a fight of 
Saracenic, Frafkish warriors— 
Desperśte and faint with bleeding 
Sounds the korn which Rolańd's winding. 
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There in Ronceval's deep gorges, 

Not far from the Creche de Roland, 
So called since the Frankish hero 
*'"Way to cleave amid the mountains, 


With his goodly sword Durandal 
In his deathly rage clove madly 

Thro” the rock-wall, and the traces 
To this day one may discover, 


- (There within a darksome rock cleft, 


AJI o'ergrown with woven branchcs 
Of wild pine-trees, deep concealed 
Lies the cave of Atta Troll. 


"There, with household brood around lim, 
Rests he from the toils and dangers 
Of his flight, and from the hardships 
Of his human wrongs and travel. 


Sweet return to home! his youngsters 
Found he in his cave beloved 

Where he reared them with his Mumma, 
Four dear sons and two dear daughters. 


Well-licked comely young bear-maidens 
With blonde hair like parsons' daughte!s, 

Brown the boy-cubs_ save the youngest, 
Who'd but one earhnd was black. 


And the youngest was the favourite 
Of his mother, who in playing 

With him once had bit an ear off 
And in very love had chewed it. 


*"Twas a youth of soul and spirit 

In gymnastics much accomplished, 
Prone his somersaults toecutting, 

Like th$' master-gymnast Maśsmann. 


Bloom of autochthonie świcie 
Only loved his native calture ; 
Never could he learn the jargon 
Of the Gęecians and the Romans. 
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Fresh and free, and fair and joyous, 
Use of soap to him was hateful, 
All Juxurious modern washing 
As unto the gymnast Massmann. 


Poor Massmann, whom Heine chose as the life-long butt 
of his satire, chiefly from his being one of the chiefs of the 
Fraqzosenfresser party, wąs professor of Latin, as well as of 
the famous Tarnkunst or gynmasties, being in this a follower 
of Jahn, to whom also, as a Franzosenfresser, Heine bore no 
great love. We do not know with what justice Heine was 
continually twitting Massmann with his pride and his igno- 
rance of that Latin language; which he spent his „life in 
teaching ; subsequently, with much solemnity, he retracted 
all his numerous points at the magna ignorantia lnguę 
Latina" oł the professor. **" 

We omit the humorous scene of *Atta Troll, (hat iS, 
Massmann dancing in the moonliglt before the children and 
discoursing on his own excellence in the art, and go on to 
another extract from his'exhortations to his little bear-brood, 
where Atta Troll, as bear, declaims against the arrogance of 
the human species, the born foes of beardom and all the 
animal creatlon. 

CAPUT Y. 


%* %* R % %* 36 yk 


Death and hell ! these human creatures, 
These proud arch-aristocrats, 

Regard all things zoological 
In disdain and pride of birth : 


From us steal they wives and children, 
And they chain us and maltreat us, 

And they kill us too and*chaffer sę 
O'er our hides and murdered flesh. 


And as men they think they've right too 
Such vile crime$ to perpetrate, 

And thisschiefiy *gainst the bear-race ; 
And they call these human rigttts. 
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Human rights ! oh, kuman rights! oh! 
Who has gifted you with these ? 

Never of a truth did Nature— , 
Nature's not unnatural. 


Human rights ! who gave to you men 
Such exclusive privilege ? 

Never, never, sure, did reason ; 
Reason's not so vojd of reason. 


Men, do you claim to be better 
Than we others, just because you 
Kat your meats all boiled and roasted, 
While we swallow ours down raw ? 


In the end what difference is there ? 
"Tis the sametthing; not ennobling 
Is the form of eating : noble 
Is who nobly thinks and acts. 


Men, do you claim to be better 
Since you art and knowledge use 

To your profit, while we others 
Had not such an easy task? 


Yet are dogs not sometimes learned ? 
Do not asses write reviews ? 

Do not apes perform in comedice, 
Beavers too in hydrostatics ? 


I myself in art qf dancing 
Have too got as far as Raumer 
In his writing—writes he better 
Than I dance a simple bear? 


+ Leaving out a good deal more of bear-talk, we come in the 
next chapter to a project of an animal-trades-union which 


has not yet lost its applicability. Heine, speaking in his 
own person, goes on in 
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CAPUT VI. 


Yet it may perhaps bring profit 
Unto men, as chiefest creatures, 

To know what the kind of logice 
Current is in under-circles. 


Yea ! bełow there, in the gloomy 
Social spheres of want and sorrow, 
In the lower bestial strata 
Misery broods with pride and anger. 


There the natural historię, 
AI the rights of use and wont, 
Which have stood good for millenniums, 
„Are denied with snout defjant. 


By the old ones to the young ones 

Are the vicious doctrines growled out, 
Which oń earth are full of sorrow 

For humanity and culture. 


* Children, growls out Atta Troll, 
To and fro as he is rolling 
On his counterpaneless pallet, 
< Children, ours is all the future. 
* If cach bear thought, if each member 
Of the beast-world thought as I do, 
With united forces would we, 


Soon subdne our tyrant masters. 


«If the wild boar joined in union 
„With the horse, and elephants too 
Made a league of tusk and trunk with 

The strong horns of the stout oxen : 
«If the bear and węlf together, 

Groat and ape, andjeven hares, 
Would but work awhile in common, 

Victory would never fail us. 
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*< Union ! Union is the first word 
Of the time. As individuals 

Were we made slaves, but united 

„We can circuńvent the despots. 


«Union ! Union ! and we conquer, 
And we break the base dominion 
Of monopóly and injustice, 
A beast-kingdom can be founded. 


* Of all creatures shall equality 
Be fundamental law ; 
AII beliefs shall be held equal, 
And all kinds of skins and scents. 


* Striet eqnality! Each donkey 
Shall have high official place, 

And the lion shall henceforward 
Drag the sacks unto the mill. 


* As for dogs, the dog is trnly 
Bat a servile scamp at best, 

Since as dog he has been treated 
Now by man these thousand years. 


* Unto him again yet will we 
Grant anew in our free state 
His inalienable rights ; soon 
Wall the dog grow re-ennobled. 


*Yea! the very Jews shall fully 

Have their share in our State riglits, 
And before the laws be equal 

With all other mammal beasts. 


* Only dancing be forbidden 
To all Jews in public places : 
This amendment_I ineist on 
In the interest of my art. 


* For a proper senśe of style and 
Of a plastic genuine. motion 

To that race was cver wanting ;.. 
They would spoil the publie taste: 
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The bitterness of the irony here, in the bear's proposing 
still with some restriction to enfranchise the Jews, as the 
last of the animal race, is not easily to be matched in 
literature. In the next chapter Atta "Troll continues his 
disquisition :— 

CAPUT VU. 


* Darksome in his darksome cavern, 
In his own familiar circle, 
Atta Troll, man's foeman, cowers, 
And he growls with wild teeth gnashing : 


*'Omen! O ye pert canaille ! 

Laugh your worst, for from your laughter, 
As, at length from your yoke, duły 

a the day of judgment tree us. 


3 a 
; Me did ever anger mostly 


That sour-sweet unseemly twitching 
Of your proud lips—unendurable 
Aye to me was human laughter ! 


*< More impertinent by far 
Than by language, the presumption 
Of the human soul in laughter 
Manifests itself towards us.” 


* 3% 3 * 


CAPUT VIII. 


Many a citizen moral-minded e 
Has a bad scent upon earth, while 
Slaves of princes go perfumed, 
ae in lavender and musk. 


Virgin-soula there are $ull many 
Who but smell of casual Soap. 
AI the while thatesome are using 

Every day attar 82%» 


Therefore turn not up yOUr noses, 
Dearegt readers, if the cave of 

Atta Troll does not femind you 
Of Agabiae spicy gales. 
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Bear with me this atmospherie 
Trial, hotwe'er malodorous, 


Hear the hero to his pet son 


Speaking like a god cloud-hidden : 


< Child, my child, thou youngest offshoot 
Of my loins, lay thou thy one ear 
To the nozzle of thy father 
And drink in my earnest speech. 


* Keep from human ways of thinking, 
That deprave both soul and body, 
For among all creatures human 
Will you find no creature human. 


*< E'en the Germans, even the best men 
Of the race of Tuiskion, 

Cousins dear of ours who once were, 
These too have degenerated. 


* Faithless are they now and godlegs, 
Preaching flat black atheism. 

Child, my child, be warned and read not, 
Read not Feunerbach or Bauer. 


*Ne'er become an atheist, 

Ne'er a bear without due reverence 
For our Maker—for a Maker 

Has made all the universe. 


*Up above both sun and moon, 
A] the stars, too—those with tails on 
Equally with those with tails off— 
Shine thro” His omnipotónce, 


* Down below both land and ocean 
Are the echoes of His glory, 
And each creature of each species 
Sings the glory of his glories. 


"F'en the tiniest infant treeper 
Which the pilgrim's beard was born in, 


"In life's pilgrimage partaking, * 


Sings the Eternal's song of praise, 
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* Up there in the stars” pavilion, 
- On the gold chair of dominion, 
World-directing and majestic, 
Sits a polar bear colossal. 


* Spódtless he, and snow-white gleaming 
Is his skin : his head's adorned 

With a dazzling crown of diamonds 
Which flls all the heavens with light. 


* In his face is harmony, 

And the silent deeds of thinking ; 
Only with his sceptre waves he, 

And the spheres they rjng and sing. 


* At his feet sit still and pious 
AII the bear-saints who on earth here 
End their trials, with paws holding 
Fach his palm of martyrdom. 


* Oftentimes one sudden rises,. 
Then another is awakened 

By the spirit, anq behold ! then 
There they dance their holy dance. 


< Shall I ever, Troll unworthy, 
Be partaker of such glory— 

From this life of earthly sorrow 
Kver rigo to realms of bliss? ” : 


The reader will by "this time have read sufficient to give 
him ap idea of the nature of the bear-epic—the *last free 
forest-song of Romanticism,” as Heine styled it. | 

Theslatter part of the poem, which extends to twenty- 
seven cantog, lacks the spirit and interest of the portions 
which we have analysed angl translated: it is oceupied 
with the story of the slaughter 'of Atta Troll, who was, 
poor bear, treacherously decoyeq into an ambuscade by his 
heartless Mumma, when he ras shot by his old bear-leader, 
who sold his skin, gnd this skin finally became a descente 
de l for the saperficial Julietlie at Baris whose super- 
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ficies was so charming. As for the faithless Mumma, she 
receives a provision for life in the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris, living on tender terms with a frightful monster of a 
'bear from Siberia, oblivious of Atta Troll altogether, and 
waited on by the Freiligrathian Moorish chief, who had 
returned from Germany and become appointed, one of the 
keepers of the collection of animals on the banks of the 
Seine. 

This was the epitaph inseribed over the grave of Atta 
Troll :— 


AttaxTroll, a bear of purpose, 

. Pions, moral, and uxorious, 

By the age seduced he grew a 
Forest-born wild sansculotte. 


He danced badly, yet intentions 
Good he bore in shaggy breast ; 
Talents none, bnt noble character, 

Tho' he smelt not always nice. 


The poem of *Atta''Troll" was dedicated to Heine's 
oldest and perhaps his best friend in life, Varnhagen ven 
Ense. In the letter of recommendation which Hein? gave 
Ferdinand de Lassalle for VarnaagEny in 1846, he had 


„ writtęn :— 


*<'The thousand-year-old kingdom of Romanticism is at an 
end, and I myself was its last dethroned king. Had I not 
taken the erown from my head, and put on the smock f*ock, 
I should have been duly beheaded four years ago, before I 
became a renegade to myself. I had still a yearning to 
ramble about in the moonlight with the old co:npanions of 
(my dreams, and I wrote * Atta Troll,” the swan song of the 
expiring epoch, and I dedicated it to you. That was your 
due, for you have been my .nost near and dear brother-in- 
arms, in jest and in eqrnest. Nou .have, like ne, helped to 
bury the old time, and acted the part of midwife to the new 
age ; yea, we have brought it fortu to the day and have been 
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terrified ; it is with us as it is with the poor hen which has 
been set to hatch ducks* eggs, and with horror sees how the 
young brood rush into the water and swim so pleasantly.” 
There is a tragie truth about this letter—tragic and pro- 
phetic too : bis contact with Ferdinand Lassalle, the vehe- 
ment restless positive child of the new time, had taught him 
that a,riew epoch was beginning in which he would have no 
share of activity, and this feeling was heightened, by the 
foretaste and shadow of death with which he was already 
penetrated and environed, and which he was to feel slowly 
growing stronger upon him for ten weary years to come. 
The death-stricken man, with a'life of disillusion and owpres- 
sion behind him, could rise to no new hope, could be warmed 
with no new enthusiasm, and be set$tled down into a state of 
mind pul sceptical and critical towards all things social 
and political, sinking at times to the darkest depths of 
cynicism. A crowd of small poems which he wrote at this 
period were every one of them a scornful burst of mocking 
laughter against all existing things and persons. The 
whole world seemed to him to be a mad world, out of which 
all grace and nobility were being driven. In the horrible 
isolation of his independence, hoping for nothing and hardly 
wishing fo» anythińg, he made scorn of the popular move- 
ments of the time, and daughed in the faces of its kings. It 
is impossible in all modern literature perhaps to find more 
daringly satirical poems than * The Song of Praise of King 
Ludwig, the * Emperor of China,” and the * New Alexander, 
aimed at Frederick William IV. and Louis of Bawaria. 
The hopeless irony which now consumed him is perhaps as 
apparent in the * Verkehrte Welt '.(the world turned upside, 
down) as in any other pqem of his written at this time, in 
which, after making most o£ sonfe of the chief perverse signs 
of the times, Catholic owlsedefending the rights of liberty 
in education, puss it boots bringing Sophocles on the stage, 
an ape building a Pantheoń for German "heroes, even Mass- 
VOL. II. Y SM 
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mann taking to combing his hair (according to the German 
papers), German bears taking to Atheism, and French parrots 
to Christianity, he ends with :— 


But let us not swim against the stream— 
That, brothers, will small help bring. 

Let us clamber up the Templower Berg 
And cry out, * Long live the King!” 


The year in which Heine entered on this last desolate 
stage of existence may be put down distinctly as 1845, the 
year in which his rich uncle Solomon died, and in which he 
had the first paralytie strokę. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE FAMILY" QUARREL. 


BEFORE, however, the malady the germs of which were already 
ripening in his system had left upon him the marks of its 
first deadly spring, quenched the light of his eyes, aid de- 
stroyed the elasticity of his nerves, Heine made two journeys 
to * Verdammtes Hamburg,” in the years 1843 and 1844. He 
was led to undertake them £l$efly by reason of the yearning 
which he felt to see his mother, who was now seventy-two 
years of age and whom he had not seen for twelve years. On 
the occasion of the first journey he quitted Paris towards the 
end of October and travelled by Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, 
Miinster, Osnabriick, Hanover, and Bremen, and arrived at 
Hamburg on the lst of November, remaining there until the 
middle of December. In the year following he repeated his 
visit in the moptlrof July, going by way of Havre; and on 
this occasion he took, his wife with him. Mathilde, how- 
ever, received tidings shortly after their arrival at Ham- 
burg, of the illness of her mother, hnd returned, after a few | 
days” residence, back to Paris. These two journeys had this 
advantage for us, that they were the occasions of Heine's 
writing a series of letters to his wife, which enable us to 
obtain a near view of the teaderpess and playfulness of his 
affection for her. We give but one of thęm here, containing 
some account of his first joyrney to Hamburg in 1843, reserv- 
ing for later use some othews of the series. It was written 
from Bremen, the oity of the * Twelve Apostles,” on the 28th 
of October, and will enable the reader to commiserate 
v 2 
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the traveller in those days of the Filwagen, and especially as 
- in this instance the traveller seems to have been sadly de- 
ficient in wraps and travelling gear. 

< Dear Treasure, —I am just arrived here, after travelling 
two days and nights: it is eight o'clock in the morning, and 
I start from here this evening, in order to reach Hamburg 
to-morrow. Yes, to-morrow I shall be at the end of my 
pilgrimage, which was very' tedious and fatiguing. I am 
quite exhausted. I had much discomfort and bad weather. 
Everybody travels here in a cloak, I in a wretched paletot 
which only comes down to my knees, which are stiff with 
cold. « Besides, my heart is'fall of care: I have left my poor 
lamb in Paris, where there are so many wolves. I have spent 
already more than a hundred thalers. Adieu! I embrace 
you: I write in a room whień is full of people: the noise 
gives me the most frightful headache. A thousand greetings 
from me to Madame Darte, and to the charming capricious 
Ariecia (the ladies, mother and daughter, who kept the 
pension where Mathilde was lodging).—Heartily your poor 
husband, HENRI HEINE. 

Amusing details of Heine's first journey are to be feund in 
his poem « Deutschland, ein Wintermiihrchen,” written on his 
return to Paris in 1844, —details embellisked. and śntermixed 
with the liveliest sallies and features of fancy and humour, 
„according to which he *interviews* Father Rhine, the 
Three Kings of Cologne, the Emperor Barbarossa, iw the 
Kyffhiiuser, and finally the goddess Hammonia herself, with 
all of whom he held conversations and delivered his opinions 
on the men and events of the day. Some of the touches of 
„humour in this poem are inćxpressibly quaint : the very 
(rerman post-horses, he says, waggled their tails at him and 
greeted him as an old acquśintąnce, and his renewal of ac-. 
quaintance with his country”s ceokery is very drolly set forth. 

<I left Cologne, he writes in one chupter, 'at a quarter 
to nine in the morning : we came'to Hagen about three, and 
there dined. The takle was already spread. Here I found 
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complete the old German cwisine. Be thou greeted, O sauer- 
kraut! blessed is thy odour! chestnuts and green cabbage— 
so I ate them once at home. You homely salt fish, be you 
greeted! you swim so knowingly in your butter sauce. To 
every feeling*heart is one's country dear. And I am very 
fond of a brown stew of red herrings and eggs. How tha 
sausągęs exult in their hissino fat! 'Thó fieldfares, too, lika 
pious roasted little angels, swaddled in apple- -sauce, cried 
welcome to me. * Welcome, welcome,” they twittered, << how 
long you have been away and been flirting with foreign birds 
in a strange land!” There was a goose upon the table, a 
quiet genial sort of body—perhdps she had been in loge with 
me once when we were both young. She gave me a look so 
full of meaning, so deep, so true, sę sorrowful; she no doubt 
had a beautiful soul, but het Hesh was very tough. A pig's 
head, too, was brought in on a tin plate, and in a pig's snout 
in our country they always stick lautrel-leaves. 

Another, too, of the drollest and most Heinesque passages 
of this book is Heine's dfscourse to the wolves in the * Teuto- 
burger Wald,” in which he addresses them as *fellow-citizens,” 
and ian which he makes some caustie remarks on the statue of 
Arminius then in process of being subsceribed for., 

Heine,found Hamburg recovered from the great fire of 
1842, which had laid three parts of the town in ashes. The 
city, he says, looked like a half-shorn poodle, and he found ft, 
of ogurse much changed ; he missed many of the old familiar 
streets, the house in which he felt the first kiss of love, 
the printing-house where the * Reisebilder” were published, the 
oyster-cellar where he ate his first oysters, Ge. ; but many of 
the people he met seemed nfóre changed than the town, and 
looked so melancholy and broken-down that they were mere 
walking ruins. The lean „mar had become leaner, the fat 
fatter ; the children had Bo ms old men, and the old men 
children. Many aa one whom he took leave of as a calf was 
now an 0x, and many a ydung goose Was nów a big goose 
with magnificant plumage. 
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His mother Heine found in a condition which it made the 
poet's heart heavy to contemplate : in his letters to his wife 
he tells her that he found his mother very much changed— 
she was very weak and enfeebled. She was doubled up with 
sorrow and care. In her anxious state of mind the smallest 
thing excited her painfully. Her greatest misfortune was her 
pride, and she would never accept invitations anywhere since 
she had not the wherewithal to receive company. Since the 
great fire she lived in two small rooms. It was pitiful. She 
lost a good deal by the fire, since she was insured in an office 
which could not pay owing to the immense losses it had sus- 
tained by the burning of the'oity. 

He was contented with his reception by his relatives, and 
his unele, the Hamburg (Croesus, when he found he had not 
comę to ask for money, was especially amiable. On the 
occasion of his visit in the-following year, however, he found 
the old man much worse and not likely to live over the year. 

Heine had also another object in view in visiting Hamburg, 
which was to make an arrangement with Campe, his pub- 
lisher; and this he accomplished by ceding to Campe the 
copyright of his works on the consideration of Campe securing 
to himself and wife, and the survivor, a yearly income of 
1,200 marks banco (about 90/.), such pensiqn, however, to 
commence in 1848. 

Campe, too, played the part of Amphitryon to his poet 
while he remained in Hamburg: we read in the * Winter- 
miihrchen * especially of a party of merry convives invited by 
Campe to the Zorenz-Keller to eat oysters ; and Heine, As was 

natural, seems on the whole to have been so fóted by his 
friends and relations that his disgust for the trading city was 
kept i in abeyance for the time. 
_ The whole impression of his first voyage, intermixed with 
political, eritical, and satirical jewa d'esprit of all sorts, forms, 
as we have said, the subject of the * Wimtermiihrchen, the 
spirit of which is much the same'as that of * Atta Troll,” to 
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which poem it forms a sort of companion; but there are dis- 
quieting incidents and expressions in it which render it 
wholly unfitted for English taste. The originality of the' 
piece, however, in turning his journey into an occasion for 
political satires and the brilliant wit of occasional passages, . 
are incontestable. 

The * Wintermahrchen * was published in two forms in 
September 1844, while the poeń was at Hamburg,—at the 
end of the *Neue Gedichte, and also in a separate volume. 
The poem which contains some of Heine's most stinging 
jibes at Prussia and her King was immediately prosceribed in 
that country. The prohibition, however, seryed merely as a 
means of advertising the volume, for Campe contrived, as 
usual, to smuggle it across the frontier. As for the poet 
himself, orders for his arrest wśre issued to all the authorities 
at every frontier station in Prussia, and were renewed, as. 
usual, annually. , 

The rest of Heine's life was a lingering death, and the 
arrival of this hopeless period of his existence was accelerated 
by a miserable money feud with his Hamburg relatives, 
embittering his life for more than two years, and producing 
ravages in a sensitive mind and body already distracted and 
weakened py malady. * 

We have said that his uncle Solomon received him heartily 
in his late visits to the merchant city, and that,since he sawthat 
he wąs not come to Hamburg to ask*for money, but mainly to 
see him and his mother, the poet stood high in his favour. 
However, he found the old banker's health still more broken 
than that of his mother, and it was evident that he could 
not last long. Heine made ną effort towards doing that 
which it would have been advisable for him to have done, 
namely, the getting provision for the payment after his 
death of his pension. „Remembering the worries and : 
annoyance connected with this matter in former days, he 
could not constrain himself to approach the subject anew, and 
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in his careless confidence assumed that a man so rich and 
with such a reputation for generosity as his uncle, with 
whom, during his last visits to Hamburg, he stood on the 
best of terms, woułd provide by will that the maintenance 
upon which bis nephew had to rely as the mainstay of his 
existence should not utterly fail him. 

Heine during these visits had done his utmost to cultivate 
the goodwill of his relatives, and especially that of his cousin 
Karl Heine, the son of old Solomon, and that of his female 
cousins and their husbands; but it was, as he said, desperate 
work this making oneself agreeable to indifferent people, and 
he thręatened Mathilde that he would be, on his return home, 
as morose as possible in order to repair his forces after this 
expenditure of amiability, Never, perhaps, did he find such 
reason to congratulate himself" on having chosen Paris as a 
residence as when he was able to turn his back upon Hamburg 
and its commercial people. Even in Paris his life was not of 
the most enviable, but can it be imagined what would have 
become of him if he had been constiained to bear daily colli- 
sion with money-mongering relatives at Hamburg, and to 
live in eternal exile among a race of usurers and trąders ? 
However, though he was away, they still had him well in 
hand—was he not a pensioner of the old surly Jew money- 
bags, his uncle Solomon, the Frankfort Rothschild, for whose 
immense succession the whole tribe of nephews, nieces, sons 
'ańd sons-in-law, were plotting and intriguing night and day? 
However much all these might hate and be jealous of each 
other, yet they could all now as ever unite in saying spiteful 
things of the 'ugly duck.” Old Solomon Heine had,been, as we 
have seen, for some time ailing.» It can well be imagined to 
what infiuences he had been subjected for years: one of his 
sons-in-law drew up his will, and he himself died on the 238rd of 
December, 1844, just about two menthsafter Heine had quitted 
Hamburg and seen him for the last time: the colossal fortuneof 
the old banker was divided out inte stupendous legacies : over 
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and above the enormous property left to his son and heir, lega- 
cies which provided magnificently for his daughters, their hus- 
bands and children, for nephews and for nieces, legacies which 
pensioned off all the servants in his establishment, and in- 
cluded an immense roll of bequests to all the charitable insti- 
tutions of Hamburg. 

But to Heinrich Heine, the greatest <poet in Germany, the 
member of the family who had made its name imperishable, 
there was no bequest contained in the will except that sums 
of about 600/. each (8000 mark banco) were left to him and 
his brother ; and yet the deceased millionaire had undertaken 
a positive engagement that Heine should have a pension of 
4800 francs for his lifetime, with remainder of half such 
income to his widow in case of her surviving him. Solomon 
Heine died, as we said, onstte 23rd of December, 1844: bad 
news travels quickly, and Heine very soon knew of the 
character of the will: he was informed also that Karl Heine, 
with whom Heine had always been on friendly terms, for 
whom indeed he had risked his life in nursing him during the 
cholera epidemic in Paris of 1882, had declared that he 
would no longer continue to pay the pension which Heine 
had for years been receiving from his father's estate. 

It cap hardly be supposed but that the omission on the 
part of Solomon Heine to secure to his nephew by his will 
the payment of the pension was intentional, and that he had 
beqn persuaded by his son and sors-in-law to leave Heine tó 
their mercy in order that they might impose what terms they 
pleaśtd in renewing, as they doubtless undertook to do, the 
payment qf his monthly pittance. What they required was 
that Heine should subject tis writings to a sort of family 
cengorship : these obscure persons were in sooth afraid that 
Heine might be taking their idlustrious selves as subjects of 
his satire,—' as if,” said Hęine, <I had not far better game to 
drive at than my,relatives. However, it seems that Karl 
Heine at first declared „that he would not even pay the 
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wretched legacy which Heine was to share with his brother 
unless he would engage never to write a line to offend any 
member of the family. 

On the first reception of the news of Solomon Heine's 
decease Heine prepared himself for a fight for life or death. 
His grief, anger, and indignation were so violent that an 
attack of paralysis wds immediately brought on; yet in spite 
of this, and in spite of the express orders of his physician, he 
prepared himself for a long conflict with astonishing but 
dangerous energy. His letters to Campe, who undertook to 
act as mediator in his interest, showed how terrible was the 
excitement which had been 'krought on: however, in the 
first letter written after the intelligence reached him, he shows 
a just appreciation of the situation: he says, *I think, if I 
allow myself to be gagged, my pórsion will be paid the same 
as before,” and he suspects, perhaps with reason, that the 
Foulds of Paris had something to do with the matter. "These 
Foulds—Benóit and Achille—were near relatives of Karl 
Heine's wife. They too were bankers of Jewish origin who 
had risen to great opulence, and in the jobbery of stocks and 
railway shares rivalled in some degree the transactiops of 
Rothschild himself: they were, in fact, themselves striking 
examples of the progress of the increasing, inflnence in 
human affairs of the money-jobbing class, and had lately 
both been elected deputies, on which occasion, and on the 
oedasion of a speech or twe of Achille Fould in the Chamber 
of Deputies, Heine had made some sarcastic observations. 
Since Achille Fould became later the finance minister of the 
Second Empire, it is to be regretted perhaps for France and for 

European morality that Heine's warcasms had not the power 
of stopping his career at once. However, Heine immediately 
understood that the conflict which was thus forced upon him 
«vould be both disagreeable and .severe, so he resolved on 
immediate action, and put things in train for having the 
matter settled by a court of law if he should be driven to the 
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worst, in which case he not only had letters of Solomon 
Heine to rely upon, but the testimony of Meyerbeer, through 
whose mediation the difference between Heine and his uncle 
had been made up, and his pension assured to him, in Sep- 
tember 1836. Meyerbeer, indeed, not only committed to 
writing his testimony to the justice of Heine's demands, but 
generously offered to make up the defictt himself. We will 
not enter into the details of the various vicissitudes of this 
money dispute, which, although it was ultimately arranged, 
and the pension paid, left behind it most painful reminiscences, 
and made still deeper Heilne's distrust towards his relatives, 
and indeed towards all human*nature, besides witheping up 
the very sap of life within his constitution. 

The dispute was not finally settled until Karl Heine paid 
a visit to Paris in Februarf 1847, so that two years of the 
bitterest anxiety had to be passed through, during which he 
had ample opportunity of testing the sineerity of his friends, 
and also of experiencing the malignity of hisenemies. Some 
of the latter were unwtaried in thcir efforts to make the 
breach still wider between him and his relatives. The news- 
papers, again, began to occupy themselves with the poet's 
money affairs : malignant versions of the family quarrel and 
of its progress,were published from time to time: scandalous 
calumnies on his life and character were cireulated : one of 
his chief enemies boasted that he had spent thousands óf 
fraiacs to get hostile notices of hłm published in the news- 
papers, and the Frankfort * Strauss-Juden-gasse” party threw 
itself into the affair with a will and vengeance. 

A letteg to Varnhagen von Ense, who took great interest 
in Heine's fresh trouble, wiżl be, read here with interest: it 
will nearly close our relations with the most valued, perhaps, 
and the dearest of all Heine' 8 friends. 


* Paris, January 8, 1846. 
<Dearest Varnhagen,v-This is the first letter which I 
write in the new year, and I begin it with* the heartiest of 
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wishes for your happiness. May you be blessed with bodiły 
and spiritual health for the coming year! I hear with much 
regret that you are often borne down with bodily pain. I 
would willingly have said a comforting word to you from time 
to time, but Hecuba is a bad comforter. I trul$ in these last 
years have fared viłely ill, and writing puts me directly in 
mind of my own bodily evils. I can hardly see my own 
handwriting, while I have one eye closed and the other all 
ready to shut up, and every letter is for me a work of pain. 
I seize therefore with extreme joy the opportunity of sending 
you news by word of mouth through a friend ; and since this 
friend is initiated into all niy distresses, he can inform you 
circumstantially how terribly I have been plagued by my kith 
and kin, and what could ke done therein for me. My friend, 
Herr, Lassalle, who brings you this letter, is a young man of 
the most distinguished intellectual gifts, of the most accurate 
erudition, with the widest range of knowledge, with the most 
decided quickness of perception which I have yet known; he 
combines an energy of will and an ability in conduct which 
excites my astonishment, and, if his sympathy for me does 
not deceive me, I expect from him the most effective aasist- 
ance. Herr Lassalle is a decided son of the new generation, 
who will know nothing of abnegation and that shamefaced- 
ness wherewith in our time we dawdled and twaddled more 
or less hypoeritically. This new race will have enjoyment 
and assert itself in the Visible: we, we old ones, we bowed 
down humbly before the invisible, snatched at the kisses of 
shadows, renounced and wept, and were even thus perhaps 
happier than all these hardy gladiators who march to the 
battle of life and death so proudly. 
% * |. *% * * %* 
<You observe, dear friend, how vague, how uncertain, 
"my moods arenow. Such a weala wavering disposition is for 
the most part caused by my malady ; if the paralytic pres- 
sure which eats into my chest like an iron frost should dis- 
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appear, the old energy would again become alive in me. I 
fear, however, it will not last long. "The treachery which 
has been practised upon me in the bosom of my family, 
where I was defenceless and confiding, has struck me like 
lightning out of a clear sky, and almost mortally injured me. 
He who weighs the circumstances will see herein an attempt 
at assassination ; the creeping mediocerłty which waited for 
twenty years, full of envious malice towards genius, have at 
length got their hour of triumph. At the bottom it is an 
old story which is ever renewed. 

<Yes, I am sick in body, but the soul has not suffered 
much ; a weary flower, it is bónt a little but by ną means 
withered, and it is rooted fast in truth and love. 

* And now farewell, dear Varnhagen ; my friend will tell 
you how much and how infeŚsantly I speak about you, which 
is so much the more intelligible as I can no longer read, and 
in the long winter evenings can! only cheer myself with 
remembrances.—HEINRICH HEINE. 

The young man Ferdinand Lassalle, of whom Heine 
speaks in this letter in a way which shows what an impres- 
sion she had made upon him, and to whom he said in BADACZ 
letter, *I am but a modest fy i in comparison with you,” was 
indeed a, son„ofrthe new time—full of learning, fiery, im- 
passioned, bold, and presumptuous; he was just now enter- 
ing upon the arena of life with the stormy dash of a youńg 
Titen, and he was of a truth destined to a very notorious 
career in Germany, although it came to a tragic and prema- 
ture fermination. He was the son of a wealthy Jew inhabi- 
tant of Bseslau, and had, during a stay in Paris, visited 
Heine ; between two person8 of guch pre-eminent intellectugi 
gifts and much spiritual affinity, it wąs natural that inti- 
macy should be established notwithstanding the disparity of 
years. Heine initiated Iassalle into all the various aspects” 
of Parisian life, and the young and gifted man was naturally 
flattered at being thus admitted to the Intimacy of a poet of 
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such brilliant reputation and so much his senior. Being 
made acquainted with Heine's domestic troubles, he under- 
took the defence of the interests of his friend with the same 
impetuous ardour with which he afterwards undertook the 
celebrated cause of the Countess of Hatzfeld"in which his 
pleadings and imprisonment made him almost as famous in 
Europe as was Beautnarchais in his day. Lassalle went off 
to Berlin to consult with Warnhagen and to see Prince 
Piekler-Muskau, and beat up other recruits to interest 
themselves in Heine's affairs. 

We do not know what influence all this activity of Las- 
salle's had on the final settletaent of the money-feud, but at 
any rate it proved to Karl Heine and the family that the 
poet was eonsidered by men of note in Germany as one worth 
caring about, and so it may have been beneficial. Ferdinand 
Lassalle, however, who had thus crossed Heine's path like a 
comet, disappears now from it altogether; he soon got 
involved in all the trouble of the Hatzfeld trial, and lived 
ever a stormy wild life, having placód himself at the head of 
the working man's movement in Germany, of which he con- 
tinued to be the leading spirit till he was shot in a duel near 
Geneva in 1866, leaving behind a reputation for vast talent 
and immense energy, for which the politicał condition of his 
country offered no arena, though remembered still as one 
„of the founders of the school of Katheder Socialtsts. He pub- 
lished various political ańd economical works ; but singalar 
is it that the work upon which his reputation mainly rests 
now is a profound treatise on the Greek Philosopher Hera- 
clitus—a book sufficient to show that the admiration which 
Heine expressed for his attąinments was fully justified. 

The seeds of the. malady which devoured Heine in his last 
years must, of course, have ulreądy existed in his constitu- 
' tlon, but it was that unforeseen blow coming from his nearest 
kindred which called it into sudden activity. It seems 
strange, and yet it was but naturań, that death should seem 
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nearer to him in the first energy of the attack than it did 
after he had been confined for years to a sick bed; but 
although the first attack of paralysis came immediately after 
the commencement of the dispute with Karl Heine, he did 
not take to His bed till 1849, and he lingered on, bed-ridden, 
till 1856. Care for his wife alone made him still cling to life. 
*I am, more unfortunate and wretchef now, he writes to 
Lassalle, <than I have ever been, and had I not a helpless 
wife to leave behind me, I would quietly take my hat and Say 
good-bye to the world. *Had I not wife and parrot, he 
repeated to Laube, * I would—God forgive me the sin—like 
a Roman put an end to my miisery.  Indeed, althęugh he 
had still the use of his legs, he was in other respects in a 
pitable state. His left eye was „wholly closed, and of his 
right the vision was darkóńed and the lid only capąble of 
being lifted up by the hand. His lips had become partly in- 
sensible and depsived of motion, ahd his heart felt bound as 
by an iron frost. ' In such a condition he could not read, he 
said, ten lines together, 'although he managed still to write, 
but with difficulty, and his painfully formed letters, secrawling 
along the paper, formed a sorrowful contrast to the neat 
finished hand for which he had hitherto been xemarkable. 
Later he.accustomed himself to a secretary, but it is signifi- 
cant of him that he nęver could reconcile himself to dictation 
in composine, alleging that he could not give his thoughts 4 
plastie form without the aid of a pen. He did not, however, 
as was the case later, suffer much physical pain; yet sad indeed 
is the picture which he draws of his situation and of his 
life at home with his poor wife, whose cheerful nature too 
was overcome for a time uńder,this aceumulation of afiig- 
tions. * My lips are now so affected,” he writes, *that even 
kissing has no effect upop them. I sit whole nights long 
silent by the side of the fire with my wife. * Quelle corwersa= 
tion allemande,” she says sometimes with asigh. The palate 


too, and a part "of the tortgue, are affected, and all that I eat 
tastes luke earth. 
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Afrhid lest the stronger sun of the south might affect his 
eyes, Heine spent the summer of 1845 at Montmorency, near 
Paris, determined for a while to preserve himself from all 
emotions and to give himself up entirely to the care of his 
health. On his return he wrote to Campe, * Alas, dear friend, 
I have been sinned against most horribly. With unheard-of 
infamy has my geniuś been outraged; I can no longer deny 
my wounqs, and years will pass by before the old humour 
will again bubble soundly up. A deeper seriousness, a more 
unclean state of trouble, has seized hold of me, which per- 
haps may occasion some special terrible outbursts of prose 
and poctry, but that is not what is suited to me, and it is 
not what I wanted. Once the sweetest life—anq now no- 
thing but glłoom and desire for death!” Yes, with the taste 
of carth already in his mouth, and the frost of death growing 
slowly round his heart, with eyes to which nature was be- 
coming a sealed book—all the sweetness of life seemed 
indeed to have departed. 

In the spring of the year 1846, nevertheless, he enter. 
tained the project of going to Hamburg to endeavour to 
settle his family differences in person, and at the same *4ime 
to go on te Berlin and consult Dieffenbach, his old fellow- 
student at Bonn, and now the most celebruted prefessor of 
medicine, on the subject of his malady. However, as he had 
no fancy for being lodged at Spandau, he applied to.Hum- 
boldt, who was now much about the king, to procure a per- 
mit for him to come to Berlin for medical advice. Humboldt 
did interest himself, but without avail, and he wrote a kind 
letter to Heine in which he said that he got suche a decided 
refusal that *he must beg him, iń the interest of his personal 
safety, not to touch Prussian soil. The police, in fact, were 
inexorable, though the king himself was inclined to mercy— 

"as Prussian sovereigna always, iv appears, are—only their 
ministers are always putting a drag on their good intentioną. 

However, Heine had no reason to regret the refusal, for 
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his malady assumed such a much more aggravated form in the 
spring of 1846 that ha was advised by his physicians to try 
the baths of Bareges in the summer. The progress which his 
disease had made was alarming: his fingers had become 
deprived of feeling, and he had grown lame of one foot. 
Still he went out every day, hobbling along with a stick, 
though he was sometimes glad to accept,the arm of a friend 
in order to arrive at his house-door. 

In the middle of July, then, he set out for Bartges, but 
his state of health was so bad that near Baguerre de Bigorre 
he could no longer endure the movement of a coach, and had 
to be carried in a litter over the, mountains. At this time a 
report was spread in Germany that he was dead, a report 
which was refuted by the o oś of some letters of his in 
the * Allgemeine Zeitung,” giving ah account of the way of 
life at this secluded watering-place in the Pyrenees.* As 
this was the last glance which Heine took of these moun- 
tains, it is interesting to see them as they appeared to 
him. <Never, he writes, * had the splendour of the sun and 
the green of the forests so enchanted him; the huge rich 
tops „with the stony giant heads looked down on him 
with fabulous pity. The Hautes Pyrónćes are wonder- 
fully fine. Especially refreshirtę to the soul is tie musie of 
the mountain torrents, which, like a full orchestra, dash 
down to the rushing ver of the valley, the so-styled Grave, 
Very lovely, moreover, is the cligking of the bells of the 
Rocha of lambs when they come springing down as though 
with exultation from the mountain heights ; in front of them 
come the long-wooled mother sheep and the horned rams, 
whó wear great bells arounq their necks, and by their side 
the young shepherd-boy runs alóng, who is conducting them 
to the village in the valley to be shorh, and will take the 
opportunity of visiting his Sweetheart. 

After describing further the picturesqueness of the 


scenery of Bareges, and of the dres of the inhabitants, 
VOL. IL. R z 
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Heine proceeds to describe the baths. *The building where- 
in the bath establishment of Baróges is located forms a 
frightful contrast to the surrounding beauties of nature, yet 
its morose exterior corresponds entirely with the rooms with- 
in; disagreeable dark cells like grave-vaults, with two small 
stone baths, sort of provisional graves, wherein every day one 
can practise oneself in lying still for an hour with stretched- 
out legs and crossed arms—a useful preliminary exercice for 
those abeut to quit life.” 

These letters were all written, however, during a tem- 
porary amelioration which set in during the first month of 
Heine's residence at Bareges. "Then came a speedy and bad 
relapsć, as we learn from a letter written to Campe from 
Tarbes on his way home, under date September lst. 

< Dearest Campe,—l liave delayed for a long time to write 
to yóu in the hope that I might get better, so that I might 
have more agreeable things to tell you than I have to-day. 
Alas! my condition, which has been growing worse since the 
end of May, has at this movement taken so serious a form 
that I am myself startled. During the first four weeks 
which I passed at Bareges I recovered a little and regained 
hope, but since then I have been creeping like a snail; my 
faculty of speech is so impa'red that I cannot talk, and I 
have not been able to eat these four months on ilecount of 
my diffculty in masticating and swallvwing, and the absence 
«of taste. Also I have grown horribly emaciated, my poor 
stomach has disappeared in a melancholy way, and I fiave 
the look of a wizened one-eyed Hannibal. Bad symptoms, such 
as continual fainting fits, have decided me to return to Paris, 
and yesterday I left Bareges. I am in nowise dnxious but 
«ery much composed, and endure with patience, as I always 
have, what cannot be altered and what is part of the old lot 
of humanity. 

< My convietion tends to the' conclusion that no cure is 
possible for me—that I shall perhaps wile away some time, 
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one or at most two years, in a pitiful agony. Now, that is 
nothing to me; that is the business of the eternal gods, who 
have nothing to reproach me with, and whose affairs on 
"earth I have ever defended with courage and love. The 
blessed conscjousness of having led a fair life on earth fills 
my soul even in this sorrowful time, and will presumably 
accompany me in my last hours even żo the white abyss. 
Between ourselves this is the least frightful part of the 
business; dying is something to shudder at, but net death, 
if indeed death exists. Death is perhaps the last super- 
stition.” 

However, the spirit of the, poet had already begun to 
assert, amid the ruins of the body, that preternatural Activity 
which is one of the*most extraordinary signs of Heine's ill- 
ness. *My mind,” he saiq, „is clear, even feels roused to 
creativeness, but not so cheerfully beatifying as in the”days 
of my happiness. Then, still ascribing to his family this 
calamitous state, he goes on: * God forgive my family the 
sin of which they have, been guilty towards me. Truly it 
was not the question of money, but the moral indignation 
that the most intimate friend of my youth, my blood relation, 
shoufd have not held the word of his father in honour. That 
has broken the bones of my heart, and I am dying of the 
fracture. * . 

On returning to Paris he took apartments at No. 41 Fau- 
bourg Poissonniere, and the eritieal state of his health then* 
caused him to make his will, in German. The dispositions 
of tbjs will, dated 27th September, 1846, were superseded 
by another drawn up in French in 1851: this- last will 
was expresked at greater length, and by it the executors were 
changed; the dispositions of bis property remained, howeves, 
nearly the same. MHe.left all the little property he pos- 
sessed to his wife * Mathilde Crescentia Heine, nóe Mirat,who, 
as true as she was beautiful, had cheered his existence;” 
and he named. DF. Sichel, his physicjan, and M. Mignet, 
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Secrótaire perpetuel de PAcadómie des Sciences morales et 
politiques, * who had shown him so much kindness, the exe- 
cutors of his will and the representatives of the testamentary 
interests of his wife. He begged Julius Campe, his publisher, 
to pay over to his wife regularly the stipulated pension, and 
included in the document a touching appeal to the generosity 
of Karl Heine in respect of the pension which his uncle had 
promised to her in case of survivorship ; and he desired to be 
buried ixf the cemetery of Montmartre, since he had passed in 
that quarter the happiest part of his life. *To my noble and 
high-hearted mother, who has done so much for me, as well 
as to my dear brothers and sister, with whom I have always 
lived in unbroken harmony, I say a last farewell. Farewell, 
thou German home, land of 'riddles and sorrows; be thou 
bright and happy. Farewell, ne kindly spiritual French 
people, whom I have loved so much. I thank you for your 
cneerful hospitality.” 

A few days after drawing up this will Heine received a 
friendly letter fiom his cousin Karl, regretting to hear that 
his trial of the baths of Bareges had not improved his health, 
announcing too that he had ordered his pension to be paid, 
and hoping that in a short time he himself would visit Paris 
and settle all differences. Karl Heine came accordingly to 
Paris and visited the poet on the 25th of February, 1847 ; he 
engaged to pay the half of the pensioń to Madame Heine for 

"life in case she survived her husband, but under the condition 
that no writing of Heine's should be published, either during 
his lifetime or after his death, which should contain a word 
injurious either to the family of Karl Heine or to that of his 
wife Fould-Furtado : he laid down this stipulation in so posi- 
tive u way that Heine carefully erased from his papers every 
trace of censure about Karl Heine and his family, and avoided, 
, in conversation with his most intimate friends, all topics con- 
nected with them ; and in 1849, when a report was going the 
round of the Cierman newspapers that Heine's health was 
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desperate, and that he was abandoned by his relatives, his 
anxiety led him to contradict the statement. 

The interview was necessarily for Heine a most painful 
one ; emotions in his weak state were injurious to him. He 
wrote an account of it at the close of his late will, and added: 
< With my uncle my happy star was extinguished for ever ; 
I am very sick, and wonder at myself how I am able to endure 
thesć sorrows.” But in a statę of health which then seemed 
desperate it could hardly help occurring to the affitcted man 
that the generosity of Karl Heine was not so very excessive 
in consenting to make good his father's promises, since it 
hardly seemed that he could live out the year 1847; ; SO that 
Heine's allowance, so far as he was concerned, was not worth 
a year's purchase. * *I am delighted,” he wrote to Laube in 
October 1946, * to hear of your purpose of coming here. Only, 
carry it out quickly. You must hurry yourself, for although 
my malady is one of quiet progress, I cannot guarantee 
myself against the salto mortale, and you will come too late 
to talk of immortality, literary societies, Vaterland, and 
Campe, and similar great questions of humanity. You might 
find a very quiet man in me. I remain here the winter in 
any case, and dwell for the present pretty commod'ously at 
Faubourg Poissopnićre No. 41? if you find me not here, look 
for me, p ease, in the Cimettere UDA: not at Pere-la- 
Chaise, which is too roisy for me. Laube kept his promise, 
and came to Paris in the spring pf 1847: the two friends 
renewed their pleasant intercourse: Laube was shocked at 
the ghastly change which had taken place in his friend since 
he last saw him in 18389. *There he sat,” he wrote, *' by the 
side of his wife , she still in the fulness of bodily health, before a 
dinner table, which was no longer spread for him. I hsa 
taken leave in smiles seven years ago of a fieshy jovial-looking 
man with sparks of fre fashing out of his little roguish eyes: 
now I embraced, nearly weeping, a thin little man in whose 
aspect no glance of an ęye was to bę seen. Then he was 
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brilliant and elegant as an abbć of the world ; he wore his long 
hair smooth-combed, and the chestnut-brown shimmer of it 
danced lovingly in the beam of the light. Then his whole 
face was smooth as that of a chamberlain, now 'it was sur- 
rounded by a grey beard, since the painfully excited nerves 
could no longer endure the razor: now his hair had grown 
dry and was still long but wild, and sprinkled with grey about 
the high forehead and broad temples. His fine nose had 
grown longer and more pointed, and the graceful mouth was 
painfully distorted. Formerly he kept his head bent a little 
forwards, now it was forcibly held upwards, in order that the 
pupil of the right eye might be able to reach the little crevice 
yet open between the lids and see. He bore his sufferings 
with great patience ; indeed he traced in cold blood its certain 
futurę, its horrible progress, ant its painful end, and he 
developed this future in the ghastly witty fashion which he 
was accustomed sometimes to employ upon hisenemies. * It 
comes just out of the marrow of life,” he said drily: * the 
doctors may console me as they like, | have nothing to expect 
but a miserable malady, probably full of vicissitudes. The 
last circumstance has its advantages. When one suddenly 
wakes up deaf, one forgets for a time that one has already 
been blind. And what is the use of it? Just none, At the 
most this passion-story can serve as an advertisement for the 
complete edition of my works for the benefit of Campe and 
my wife. ILóon Schiickirig, too, the novelist, also visited the 
sick poet at this time and has left a touching portrait of him. 
<'The former glow of health had faded from his face, and given 
place to a fine waxen pallor; all his features had kecome fine 
—they were transfigured, spiritualised; it was a head of 
infinite beauty, a true Christ-head, which was turned towards 
me. Struck at this wonderful change, and even shocked, I 
"said to myself that in the state in rvhich he appeared to be he 
could not live six weeks more. And yet he lived full eight 
years. Alfred Meissner, Kertbeny, and other friends from 
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Germany, visited him in this year and have also left interest- 
ing portraits of him. 

The cold of the past winter had increased still more the 
paralysis of the heart, so that his wheezing and sobbing were 
at times most painful to witness. He longed much, as he 
had done for years, to get away to the south, to Italy, but 
the state of his affairs would not admió of a journey which, 
to be of benefit to him, should.enable him to pass the winter 
there : for a mere temporary journey during the summer to 
some watering-place or to the sea, which he once enjoyed so 
much, his physical strength was not now sufficient, so he 
contented himself in 1847 with'spending the summer months 
for a second time at a quiet matson de campagne at Mont- 
morency. "This was the last time „chat he quitted Paris, with 
the excepfion of a summerrasidence at Passy in the following 
year. Alfred Meissner has given a most charming sketch of 
a visit which he made to Heine at. Montmorency and which 
he has included in his * Erinnerungen,” which proves how 
strong was yet within Him what he termed his indestrucetible 
Lebenslust, or delight in life, and with what wit and what 
gaiąty of heart .he still fought against the progress of his 
awful malady. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


LAZARUS IN: THE SPIRIT. 


THE Revolution of 1848 took Heine, as it did the greater 
part of people, by surprise ; although it had long been 
regarded as inevitable. 

M. (iuizot, with unmoved countenance expressive of that 
superb obstinacy, arrogance ahd disdain s6 much admired by 
himself and his admirers, had long, with steady' hand and 
imperturbable conceit, been steering the vessel of the State 
straight into Maelstrom, Baron Stockmar, the clearest- 
sighted politician of his time, has left behind him an essay ou 
the fall of the government of Louis Philippe, and the verdiet 
which this wise observer passed on that event was that it was 
the necessary result of the persistent violation of the com- 
monest doctrines of constitutional government by the French 
King and his ministers. [In fact the Orleans dynasty which 
owed to revolution all the title it possessed to the crown of 
France, whose chiefs were not even the next heirs to the 
throne after Henry V., kad with the course of years been. 
giving themselves more and more the airs of hereditary right. 
The too cunning old Ulysses and his minister imagined 
that constitutional government could be render ed a mere 
form by corruption, or, if that fajled, by force. 

+ The *accursed self-confidence* of Louis Philippe, as it 
was called by the Prussian „minister Count Arnim, would 
never have sufficed of itself to ruin the dynasty of Orleans or 
bring revolution upon France: ib is to M. Guizot's policy, 
as responsible miniąter under a Government professedly 
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censtitutional, that the Revolution of 1848 must ke aserilca. 
There are but two explanations possible of M. Guizot: either 
he was the most self-deceived sophist or he was the most 
pedantic hypocrite who has ever existed both in religion and 
politics. Baron Stockmar passed his final judgment on the 
man in these terms: *I cannot endure him, yea I hate hum 
heartily, since I ascribe to him the greater part of the blame 
which has brought about the catastrophe of Europe. 1 
believe, as strongly as man can believe, that without Guizot's 
conceit, arrogance, frivolity, and want of knowledge of the 
world and of men, Louis Philippe would have died on tle 
throne, and his descendants haye been kings.” 

We have seen how Heine, since his last letter on that 
Guizot-corruption which was destined to be the gulf into 
which the monarchy of July was to sink, had ceased to occupy 
himself with French politics at all: nevertheless his blood 
Jeapt anew to the clang of the Marseillaise when it rang forth 
free and triumphant in February 1848, and the liberal 
enthusiasm of 1830 revved in him for a moment. Butit 
was only for a moment : the poor poet was too sick in heart 
and body, the long process of disillusion had been too pain- 
ful, for such warmth of hope to last long; and then the Mar- 
setlłańse, chanted py myriads of" vietorious throats, as it was 
day after day, after the first intoxicating frenzy is over, is 
terribly exhausting to weak constitutions. _Hence we are not 
surprised, however much we may ragret it, to find Heine's otd " 
sceptical tone return in him after a few days. We find him 
on March 12th writing to Alfred Meissner: *My feelings at 
this revolution, which has taken płace under my eyes, you can 
easily represent to yourself, , You know that I was no repub- 
lican, and you will not be surprised that I have not becomt 
one now. The present Striving, and the present hopes of tle 
world are fully strange to My heart; I bow to destiny because . 
I am too weak to dęfy it, but I would not kiss the hem of its 
garment, not tó make usa of a coarse«expression. That I 
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should have been terribly excited for a moment, that I should 
have had cold shivers in my back and a sense of pricking 
needles all over my arm, at this you will not be surprised. 
Now it is passed. Also it was very oppressive when I saw 
around me nothing but odd Roman faces, and pathos was the 
order of the day and Venedey a hero. Willingly would I fly 
away out of this vexatious tumult of publie life into the 
imperishable spring of poetry and of imperishable things, if 
I could only walk better and were not so sick. But my 
infirmities, which I must drag about with me everywhere, 
oppress me dreadfully, and I think you must hasten, dear 
friend, „if you would see me again. Meanwhile, hearty 
greetings.” 

But one of the most, interesting and vivid sketches of 
Heine and his life at this peribd: is given us by a fresh- 
hearted free-spirited lady-novelist and writer, Fanny Lewald, 
who has narrated in a charming volume her experiences of 
1848, and given therein an account of an interview which 
she had with Heine in less thań three weeks after the 
February revolution—on March 14, two days exactly after 
the date of the last-quoted letter to Meissner. 

There were two persons, Fanny Lewald tells us, she wished 
to see in the French capital, and these were, Greqrges Sand 
and Heine. (reorges Sand, however, was not in Paris, and 
„Heine, she found, had retired to a matson de santć in the rue 
de POursine, at the exttemity of the capital, beyond, the 
Jardin des Plantes; so, without more ado, trusting to the 
fraternity of spirit existing among Grerman authors, she put 
-herself into an omnibus with a friend and sought,the poet. 

, Itwas along journey, but they arrived at last, and found the 
maison de sanłtć with its large quiet court im front. They 
entered this and enquired of the concierge, who replied * Au 
second, numero vingi-trots. _ Numero vingi-trois au second was 
Heine : on theix arrival at the door of the poet a little French 
bonne came out, to whom they gave their cards; she disap- 
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peared, and they heard in a minute the poet's voice from 
within, * Entrez, entrez. 

Heine, who had Mathilde and his doctor with him, re- 
ceived his visitors in a large bedroom furnished in blue and 
in French fashion, and a large bed with a canopy : he stood 
up and leant to support himself on a table: * My God! do you 
comę so far to see me! How did you find me out? And what 
a figure I make! I have suffered so inuch in these last days 
that I could think about nothing but my health; and my 
nerves can hardly bear handling.” 

The ladies requested to be dismissed if he suffered too 
much. *No, no! remain; I am delighted, it cheers jne up, 
it will make me well !* 

< His wife, Fanny Lewald herself writes, * a tall handsome 
French woman, just such a$ B styled here a belle femme, said 
« Mats tu vas mieue, mon ami, depuis que łu es tci,” and the 
doctor verified this, promising further improvement from the 
spring. Out of regard for his wife the conversation was half 
(German and half Frenćh. -* Herr Heine has exalted the 
spring so much that spring must do something for him,” I 
said sgplayfully. I have also sung the sea very prettily and 
always been sea-sick; and the women, quel mal elles mont 
Jat,” he laughgd heartily. 

* We spoke of Germany and of the French Revolution. He 
had, on the day of the revolution, just gone to his apartments, 
in the town (41 rue Poissonniere) to have a little dinner 
there with his wife and doctor, when the beginnings of the 
storm*were audible. The carriage which he had sent for to 
bring him back to the matson de santć was upset to make a 
barricade, and he had difficelty jn getting back. He asked 
much about (rermany, and made me read him a letter about 
the revolution in Bremen which I had just received and had 
in my pocket : he wanted news of his friends in Germany, and * 
ever and anon retusned to the sorrowful lament, * You know 
not what it is, in my condition, to witness revolutions. I 
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ought to have been dead or in good health.” In spite of 
these lamentations he expressed the warmest lhiopes for 
Germany, and joked at the same time at the astonishment 
and terror which Germans would feel at finding themselves 
free. 

* We were nearly an hour with Heine, then went away in 
order not to RL kim, although he pressingly insisted that 
we should remain.” 

Fanny Lewald gives also an account of his personal ap- 
pearance : * His laugh was clear and pleasant, and in spite of 
his present very painful condition he must have been very 
agreeable, The profile, the ayhole form of physiognomy, is 
fine ; his rich hair, which fell down abundantly, was a clear 
brown. A full beard, lightly sprinkled with grey, surrounded 
his chin. The movement of hisdinely-formed haads is very 
noble, and his mouth must have been especially fine, since the 
expression is so pleasant that one readily aceredits him with 
all the language of the poet, all his bubbling exuberance of 
humour, all his Aristophanie wit.” 

On March 22nd Heine returned the visit of the ladies. 
* He was much shaken by the political evepts: * I wish,” he 
said, * they had happened sooner or later; for to AZ to 
endure them in my condition is to be shot dead.” ..... 
Afterwards he spoke of his life, and termed it a happy one. 
How fine that is! and how seldom would we hear that from 
"a man to whom so much „injustice had been done! He Said 
<<T have had so much happiness that I in reality never was 
ambitious. I have an exceptional wife, whom I have. loved 
ineffably and called my own for thirteen years without the 
vacillation of a minute, withoyt a moment's diminution of 
fore, without jealousy, in constant good intelligence, and in 
the most perfect freedom. No ptomise, no constraint of 
external relations; bound us together. I am terrified now, 
in my sleepless nights, about this happiness. I shudder often 
in delight at the fulness of happiness. I have often laughed 
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and invented witty saylngs about such things, but I have still 
more earnestly thought about them.” Afterwards, speaking 
of his vast indestructible love of life, he said: *In the present 
state of my sufferings this appears to me as something 
ghastly. Myelove of life is like the spectre of a gentle nun in 
the old ruins of a cloister: it haunts the ruins of my ego.” 

. We chatted then for some time: Heine was very lively, 
very cheerful; ever returned, however, to the seriousness of 
the questions of the day. . . . . His nature and his Works are 
identical, and the originality of his expressions and conversa- 
tion quite like his way of writing.” 

The cheerful views which Heine expressed in thesę inter- 
views with Fanny Lewald, and which were perhaps inspired 
in part by her sunny presence, rapidly gave way to others of 
a gloomier'cast. In little ensore than a month after Fann ly 
Lewald's visit he writes to Campe: *I have been for some 
weeks past more ill than ever, and without the greatest 
effort I can put no line to paper. I cannot besides dictate, 
for my jaws have been se ałfected for twenty days that I can 
only speak a little in half.audible tones without twinges of 
pain, and since Lan no longer chew anything solid I am at 
present very weak.” 

A. few days, later, in the mohth of May, Heine took his 
last walk in the Boulevards, —the last walk along the grandest 
street of the beautiful Capital which he loved so well; and his 
promenade was marked by an incidant the most pathetie and 
most touching in his whole life. The singer of love and 
beauty took his last leave of diva mater cupidinum, of the 
goddess of love and beauty herself. The incident is thus 
narrated by Meissner: *It was in May, in the year 1848, 
about two years after his fearful' sickness bad attacked him, 
that Heine took his last promenąde in the Boulevards. Masses 
of the populace rolled along, the streets of Paris, driven about 
by their tribunes ug by storms. The poet, half-blind, half. 
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lame, dragged himself on his stigk and endeavoured to extri- 
cate himself from the deafening uproar and fled into the 
Louvre close by. 

< He stepped into the rooms of the Palace, in that troubled 
time nearły empty, and found himself on the ground-fłoor in 
the room in which the ancient gods and goddesses stand. 

* Suddenly he stood before the ideal of Beauty, the smiling 
entrancing goddess, the miracle of an unknown mastet, the 
Venus of Milo, who in the course of centuries has lost her 
arms but not her witchery. Overcome, agitated, stricken 
through, almost terrified at her aspect, the sick man .stag- 
gered back till he sank on a,seat, and tears, hot and bitter, 
streamed down his cheeks. The beautiful lips of the god- 
dess, which appear to breathe, smiled with her wonted smile 
at her unhappy victim. 

<"this one moment comprises a whole world of sorrow. 

From that time he never left his bed unless it were to be 
moved for change of posture to the arm-chair covered with 
cushions by his bedside. : 

It was from this state of misery and prostration that 
Heine had to arouse himself to write an explanation of the 

way in which a pension had been granted him by the late 
French Government. The ' Revue Rótrospective,” as before 
stated, had extracted from the archives of the Tuileries and 
published the names of all those who had received money- 
"support from the late government of Louis Philippe, and 
Heine's name had appeared amongst them. The proper 
explanation of the matter has already been stated, and we 
wilł not trouble ourselves more with it here. 

In early spring he betook himself out of th6 turmoil of 
fne agitated capital to the neighbourhood of the Bois de 
Boulogne, to Passy, which has afferded a quiet retreat to 
Bóranger, Jules Janin, and 80 many other artistie and lite- 
rary celebrities. Here his state of health continued to de- 
teriorate. On the gth of June he writes to Campe: 'I 
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have been in the country bbre for twelve days, miserable and 
unhappy above all measure. My illness has increased in a 
fearful degree ; for now seven days I have been such an 
utter eripple that I can only live in an arm-chauir and in my 
bed. My legg are like cotton, and I have to be carried like 
a child. 'The most horrible convulsions. My right hand 
begins to die. God knows whether IJ can write to you. 
Dictation is painful to me on aęeount of the erippled state of 
my jaws. . . . * Write to me soon, and howit is with gou there 
in the drama of the world. Iam a poor dying man—poor in 
every. respect, and can hardly meet the necessities and ex- 
penses of my illness. Iam in a very bad way. May it be 
better with you ; may you be quite sound and full of happi- 
ness. "That is my warmest wish. . . . *Whab an awful 
aceursed destiny pursues Geyman 'poets. May this too be 
otherwise in Germany !* The other parts of this lettef had 
to do with business matters in which he tells Campe that he 
was going to draw upon him. Three days afterwards he 
writes: *I must again write to you, however painful it is to 
me. I could not get a draft on Hamburg cashed here. M. 
Leo, besidea, has left Pariss And yet I must have money. 

My sickness is not only a blood-sucking but a goló-devouring 
monster. Under „these circumstances I beg of y0u to send 
me the anounf in gold by steamboat. Napoleons can easily 
be obtained in Hambu?Pg, where they are not so dear as here, 
and in this form you can despatch „ny money to me direct, 

addressed to * Henri Heine, Grande Rue No 64, A Passy, 
pres dg Paris.” Ifyou cannot get Napoleons send me the 
amount in English bank-notes, or in a bill of exchange on 
London, wfich paper would here be the most negociable. 

*I have with considerable cuhning been able to conces? 
my illness from my mother and my sister. The first must 
know nothing of it, for, in apite” of my sorrowful condition, I 
might perhaps outlive the Old lady, and sorrow would thus 
be spared her. My wife, however, wishes that I should let 
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my sister know something of it, a order that, jf the worst 
happens, she may have nothing to reproach herself with. I 
allow you, therefore, with all due precaution, to let her know 
my real condition—she cannot assist me. | could not either 
see her here. I beg of you also to inform my brother Max 
of the deterioration in my condition. I wish likewise to 
have his address as soon as possible; perhaps I will write to 
him myself. Write to me soon. Prepare yourself, in the 
order I have sent, the prospectus of a complete edition of my 
works, and send it to me for approval as soon as possible, 
since I am as ill as I can be, or rather do not exist at all. 
My legs are like cotton—and my poor eyes!—Your friend, 
H. HEINE. , 

Having received neither excuse nor answer from 
Uampe to this touching lette. "for. a month, Keine wrote 
again on the 9th of July, 1848: * Dearest Campe, I have no 
reply to my last letter, and yet I must havę information both 
as regards my project of the publication of my works which 
I communicated to you, as well as <egards the money which 
I wished to receive from you. I press for the latter the more 
urgently, since my horrible illness overwhelms me with so 
many expenses of an extraordinary kind. Under these cir- 
cumęgtances I repeat to you, what I have already sufficiently 
communicated in my fotmer letters, about the bitterness of 
my illness; I mean what I wrote to you four months ago. 

„ My illness grows daily more intolerable, and I write to 
you with the greatest exertion. I cannot see my owu hand- 
writing. | 

"The letter from which these fragments are taken is 
remarkable as being the last zoimplete letter which Heine 
wrote with his own hand. Henceforth he had.to make use of 
an alien hand to write for him, adding sometimes occasional 
postaeripts in pencil. 

Following up the suggestion contained in his letter ol 
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June 10th, tp Campe, he włote to his brother Maximilian on 
the A12th of September: *1 know not in what state l am, 
and none of my physicians know either. Ńo much is certain 
that I have endured more sorrows in the last three months 
than the Spamish Inquisition ever invented. This living 
death, this no-life, is not to be borne, and if more pains were 
added thereto. . . . Hven though I do not die soon, life is 
Jost to me for ever, and I love Jife still with such vehement 
passion. For me there is no fair mountain-summit*which I 
can ascend—no womans lip which I can kiss, not even a 
good $liee of roast meat to be eaten in the society of feasting 
friends : my lips are as crippleą as my feet ; crippled, too, are 
my organs of mastication, as well as those of digestton. I 
am fed like a bird.” 

In the Middle of October,1848, Heine removed to Paris, 
to the apartment No. 50 Rue d' Amsterdam, where he passed 
the greater part of the days yet allotted to him, which were 
indeed six years and six months, and of these he passed 
about six years in the Rue d Amsterdam. Reserving for a 
final chapter the story of the physical sufferings which 
brought him to his end, and the end of his personal relations 
to the world, we devote the remainder of the present chapter 
to the corqpletion,of the story Of his intellectual life, and of 
his opinions. Since the appearance of the * Wintermiihrchen* 
and the * Neue Gedichte * in 1844, Heine had written little. 
The,violence of the agitation into which he had been brought 
by the dispute about his uncle's legacy, and the first attacks 
of parAlysis, seem to have deadened for a time his poetic and 
literary achivity. He appeared at first to have considered 
that all further literary effort was impossible, and in his 
letters to Carape which we have quoted łąst-he seems to have 
concentrated all his energies upęn the arrangement of a com- 
płete edition of his works. He was, however, destined, even in 
the decay and emaGiation of his physical forcęs, to exhibit a 
wonderful and almost pitternatural activity of spirit; and 
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indeed during even the years Yhich had integvened since 
1844 he produced many a * Zeitgedichte, or political poem, 
and many a ballad later incorporated in the * Romancero" 
and the * Letzte Gredichte.” 

The reader will remember with what buoyaat and fervent 
hopes Heine had been inspired by the arrival of the Revolu- 
tion of 1880. We, have seen the gradual disenchantment 
which befell him—* honeymoons pass so quickly away. We 
have sećn him pass through the Saint Simonian phase ; we 
have seen how, in his quarrel with Bórne, he had shown an 
utter detestation for radical politicians and rank demagógues ; 
and we have seen how, ag Fanny Lewald reports, the 
ashes of his old liberalism flickered up slightly again at the 
advent of the Revolution of 1848. This feeble fire, however, 
rapidly died away. Having Never had any decided political 
faith in favour of any particular form of government, we 
could hardly expect that more earnest anq enduring convic- 
tions would come to him, as he lay now writhing on the brink 
of the grave, than had come to hinr in the full vigour of life. 
The faint warmth which animated him anew in 1848 was 
rapidly extinguished, and he became an dndifferent sqeptie, 
launching out occasionally fiery shafts of satire and sarcasm 
on all sides, but still with some sort of vague faith in abso- 
lute freedom of thought which he seemed to have imagined 
might in some way be made to harmonise with autocratie 
- government. 

The best notion, however, of the decreasing kate 
which Heine took in politics is to be formed fróm the 
pleasant book of Alfred „Meissner, himself a poet and novelist 
of considerable distinetion. Meissner visited Paris in 1847, 
1849, 1850, and 1854, and contracted an 'intimacy with 
Heine, the records of which form the substance of his volume 
of *Erinnerungen. In 1847 he, found Heine with still some 
passing belief in the future of constitntional government. 
*'The epoch,” he saić, * of constitufional government is com- 
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mencing: lpt people say that they will, the beginning is 
made. Nations will no longer be content without constitu- 
tions. Take note, people will become terribly in earnest 
with constitutions. I for my part can imagine no finer form 
of government than a monarchy surrounded by Vincke, 
Camphausen, Haussmann, and Beckerath.” 

Two years later Meissner had another conversation with 
Heine about politics, of which he gives the following account. 
Heine already, it will be seen, foresaw the coup” d'ćtat of 
December, 1851, and took a cynical delight in the prospect. 

<Bome weeks later we came to speak of politics, which, 
however, did not often happen. * Heine had given up politics. 
His literary labourg were his chief thought, and the religious 
question erept gradually into his spirit. 

< «This state of things; he said, * will not last. A coup 
detat is not a public secret. People talk so much about it 
that nobody belięves in it, but it will not be long in coming. 
[he President is working after the pattern of his uncle, 
and is going straight towards an 18th Brumaire. Only 
quick ! only quick! *? 

Later we find Heine laughed pitilessly and eynically at 
the last agonies of the republic, and annoted itg end with 
a certain naligious delight. He lau ghed as though he were 
the very god of destruction and dissolution. 

Nothing, then, appears to be more certain than that, 
Heine had no faith ever in any form of government at all, 
or, if he had any predilection, it was in favour of an en- 
lightehed autocracy,—a result explicable at once by his scep- 
tical spirit, by that independent critical tendency which made 
him unwilling to identify himsglf with any political party, 
so as to reserve to himself the right, of eriticising them 
all, and also by his Semitic origin, one of the chief char- 
acteristics of the Semitic spirit being a tendency to mono-* 
cracy, even to monotony, to the exclusion of complex ideas 
on all subjects of thought, and the domplete adoption of 
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the Unitarian principle in all thifys. Indeed, with regard to 
Heine's versatility of opinions in politics as well as in other 
matters, one of the most significant as well as one of the most 
audacious phrases which ever flowed from his pen was that in 
which he declared that *he gave no especial łmportance to 
any particular form of appearance of human thought, since 
he himself stood at the fount of all thought.” "The force of scep- 
ticism and superb indifference could go no farther than this. 

Henceforward his constant state of suffering led him to 
reflect too constantly on the relation of man to his Maker to 
enable him to think about politics at all. He ceased utterly 
to occupy himself with politieal changes, which he thought 
could only end in failure, and in his letters to his friends and 
in his conversation ignored politics altogether. Why trouble 
himself with the Affen-Comediesthe Comedy of Apes—as he 
termed the proceedings of representative assemblies, or 
with their suppression. In a long letter tp Campe, six days 
after the coup d/dtat of 1851, he makes no allusion to the vile 
act of treason which had been comnfitted nor to the massacre 
which accompanied it. 

After the coup d'ótat he put forth the sum of all his pessi- 
mist views in politics in a fragment styled * Waterloo, in 
which he treated the establishment of the secoad empire 
through perjury and massacre by the Cósar de rencontre, the 
second-hand Napoleon, as a revenge of France for her defeat 


ut 1815, and exalted itseauthor at the expense of all the 


other nations of Europe. "This essay, which was to have been 
included in the * Confessions,” Campe persuaded him *not to 
publish, and he was right in so persuading him, The trai- 
torous and murderous coup g'ćteł of 1851, which came like an 
eclipse in the modra] order of the world, by means of which a 
ruined and amiable profiigate; urged on by a band of Catilines, 
took possession of the French nation, was so far from proving 
a revenge of Waterloo, that it broughó upon France the 
greater humiliation 6f Sedan, and*ended, as Baron. Stockmar 
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at the timelsaid it would, in nothing but catastrophe ; while 
the success of the crime of the Znd of December, and the turpi- 
tude of the government founded on it, have corrupted the whole 
mind of Earope to an incredible degree. This fragment 
« Waterloo” has been posthumously published in the * Last 
Poems and Thoughts” of Heine: it had been well for his 
memory if it had been suppressed altogether. It is to be 
remarked, too, that the view which he here took of Napoleon 
IIL. is totally different from that which he expressed later, 
in another utterance of his, in which he declares thąt the 
future belonged inevitably to the Communists, and that Louis 
Napoleon was their John the Baptist. 

In fact, with therexception oś that period of his youth when 
he was carried away by the „warme enthusiasm and the high 
hopes of his times, Hcine's views on politics were alwayswaria- 
ble and inconsistent. Hewasatthe same time an aristocratand 
a democrat, an admirer of republics and republicanism at the 
same time as an admirer of despots and despotism. While 
professing to have been during a certain portion of his life a 
sort of apostle of democracy, no one has written more sting- 
ing truths of or shown a greater aversion to mob rule. He 
regretted sometimes, and perhaps rightly, that he had ever 
committed himself to politics at all, yet his political writings 
and opinions are wortk studying, for, in spito of the different, 
directions in which he shoots his political satires and judg+' 
mertts, he very often hits the mark, and some of his utterances 
have almost the air of prophecy. | 

Yet in poetry sometimes, in which it may be believed the 
truer nature would make itself apparent, he wrote in a manner 
worthy of himself; and sinee it €annot be denied that he w8s 
a valiant cdnibafani and sufferer for freedom of thought at 
least in Germany for so many, years, he might well write, 
respecting his past career, the following verses, which have a 
noble and a mournful strgin, and are węrthy Óf their author, 
The translation is Ijord Houghton's; 
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In Freedom's War, of * Thirty years” and mbre, 
A lonely outpost have I held in vain: 

With no triumphant hope or prize in store, 
Without a thought to see my home again. 


I watched both day and night: I could not sleep 
Like my well-tented comrades far behind, 
Though near anough to let their snoring keep 


A friend awake, if e'er to doze inelined. 
€ 


And thus, when sołitude my spirits shook, 

Or fear—for all but fools know fear sometimes— 
To rouse myself and them, I piped and took 

A gay revenge in all my wanton rhymes. 


Yes ! there I stood—my musket always ready ; 
And when some śneaking, rascal showed his.head, 
My eye was vigilant, my aim was steady, 
And gave his brains an extra dose of lead. 


But war and justice have far different laws, 
And worthless acts are oftem done right well; 

The rascals' shots were better than their cause, 
And I was hit—and hit again, and fell! 


That outpost is abandoned : while the one 
Lies in the dust, the rest in troops depart; , 
Unconquered—1I kave done what could be done, 
With sword unbroken, and wita broken heart. 


It would seem perhaps another instance of the strange 
contrariety of Heine's nature that while he took so little 
interest in the politics of France he should still be interested 
in those of Germany, and that while he exalted Nśpoleon III. 
ks should write kiting poenfs on the Kings of Prussia and 
Bavaria; yet such was the fact, as is instanced by the numerous 
_ political satires of his later years; and in conversation like- 
wise he expressed himself sometimes on matters of German 
politics in a femarkable manner,. as, for instance, in the 
following sentences which are reported of him respecting the 
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Schleswig-Hblstein question, and which are worthy to be 
preserved. 

<'The contest between Germany and Denmark is especially 
to be lamented, since it is carried on between two nearly 
connected races who resemble each other much in their 
popular character. The Dane and the Holsteiner are not so 
different in their national character as twe Holsteiner and the 
Suabian. Schleswig-Holstein ik besides by no means to be 
pitied so much as if the Duchies had fallen under Slave-Rule, 
Besides this it is to be hoped that the Danes will observe 
diseretion, for on the whole this people has shown in its 
entire history a strong sense of right. IŻ is to be regretted 
only that in the countries of the Duchies which are now 
Danified thę moral feelings of thesinhabitants are trodden 
under foot. As far as the fanguage goes, it is, however, the 
same thing whether so and so many fewer Schleswigers learn 
German. This is only a transitory state of things, for 
Denmark in the long run, in spite of its splendid literature 
and history—and in this are included the Icelandic and Nor- 
wegian—cannot escape the fąte of the German tongue becom- 
ing prevalent throughout its whole territory. Not only is 
the older literature of Denmark so beautiful and rich, but 
even in later tismeś it has possesed great poets who, since they 
partly write in the Grerynan tongue, united in so far Denmark, 
and Germany. Baggesen is profound and tender; Heiberg . 
witty and full of soul; Oehlenschliiger has not the depth of 
teeling of Baggesen, but still is very attractive. Itis strange 
that these poets have not met with such attention as 
Andersen in Germany, although they far surpass him. 

This prediction of Heine» respecting the future ef 
Denmark is remarkable, and if ever the Danish language is 
absorbed into the German; the” country itself will not long 
retain its independence, if indeed it has not lost it long" 
before. 


„Heine's convictions about the social changes which the 
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world was destined to undergo were, as mightbbe expected, 
more constant than any he entertained with respect to 
politics. To the last he appears to have thought that the 
future and ultimate form of society would be Communism. 
We have before given and commented on his strange utter- 
ances with respect to this matter which he published in his 
correspondence for the Augsburg journal: we here gire his 
last, which is no less remarkdble, and which was published ia 
the preface to a French translation of these * Lutetia * letters, 
about a year before his death : — 

*Of a truth I look forward only with horror and awe to 
the epoch when these dark itonoclasts will arrive at domin- 
jon : with their horny hands.will they break in pieces all the 
marble images of beauty Go dear to my heart; thęy will grind 
to pawder all that fanciful toy-work and tliose gew-gaws of 
art which the poet loves so dearly ; they will tear up my 
groves of laurel and plant potatoes there; the lilies, which 
neither spun nor toiled, but were yet elothed more gloriously 
than Solomon in all his splendour, will then be torn out of the 
soil of society in case they will not take the distaff into their 
hands ; the roses, those idle brides of the nightingaleś, will 
have the 'same destiny ; the nightingales, those useless 
singers, will be chased away, and alas! my * Book'of Songs * 
will be used by the grocer to make paper cornets with in 
- which he will pour coffee or tobacco for the old wives of the 
future. Alas! I see this all beforehand, and unspeakable 
sorrow creeps over me when I think of the ruin with which 
the vietorious proletariate threatens my verses, which will 
sink into the grave with the whole old romantic world. And 
yet—I confess it openly—this same Communism, which is so 
hostile to all my  interests and tastes, exercises a magie infu- 
ence over my soul which I cannoż ward off: two voices exalt 
themselves in its favour in my htart--two voices which will 
not be put to silence, and which aze perhapg at bottom only 
diabolie seductipns : but however that may be, they exercise 
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dominion dher me, and c power of exorcisement can subdue 
them. 

<For the first of these voices is the voice of logic: tlie 
devil is a logician, once said Dante. A horrible syllogism 
holds me in its coils, and since I cannot refute the pro- 
position that *all men have the right to eat,” I am con- 
streined to subject myself to all its censequences. While I 
think thereon I run the dangór of losinę my understanding; 
I sec all the demons of trutli dance round me in triumph, 
and a high-hearted desperation takes possession of my heart 
and I call out, * This old society has long since been tried 
by judgment and condemned: ' Let its fate be whatgjs right !* 
Let it fall asunder this old world, in which innocence was 
ever overthrown, in which selfiskness prospered so nobly, in 
which man was made,a market of by man! Let there be 
razed to the ground these whitewashed graves, where lies 
and the ghastliest iniquity sat enthroned! And blessed be 
the grocer who will make paper cornets out of my poeins in 
order to pour into them coffee or tobaceo for the poor old 
honest wives who perlaps in our present unjust world must 
refuse themselves such comforts. Fiat justitia pereał 
mundus |” 

< Th8 second of these i imperious voices which ensnares me 
is yet mightier and Jnore demoniac than the first, for it is' 
the voice of hate—the hatred which I devote to a party 
whose more dreadful antagonist'is Communism, and which - 
out of this ground is our common foe. I speak of the party 
of the so-called representatives of nationality in GGermany— 
of tliose*false patriots whose love of their country consists 
only ina petty aversion from what is foreign and to neggh- 
bouring people, and „who daily pou» out their gall upon 
France. Yea, these relics or ddgcendants of the Teutomaniac of, 
1815, who have only modetnised their ultra-German costume'a 
little, and croppkd thgir ears a bit, I have abominated and 
fought against them all my life, and now,when the sword drops 
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from my dying hand, I feel myself consoled by ne convie- 
tion that Communism, the first time that it finds them its 
way, will give them their coup de gróce, and of a surety it will 
be no blow of a club which it will administer, but the giant 
will tread them out with a single footstep as one treads 
out a wretched worm. That will be itsdćbuż. They at least 
are no hypocrites, whą have always religion and Christianity 
on their lips; the Communistę' have in truth no religion (no 
man is perfect) : the Communists are even atheists (which is 
certainly a great sin), bub as chief dogma they recognise the 
most absolute cosmopolitanism, a common love for all people, 
*a brothęrly and equal relation between all men, the free 
citizens of the world. "This fyndamental dogma is the same 
which the Grospel once preached, so that in spirit and in 
truth the Communists are more Christian than our so-called 
German patriots, those bornóćs champions of an exclusive 
nationality. 

It is as impossible to find anything definite or even con- 
soling, in Heine's theological, any more than in his political 
utterances during this period. We have seen that in his 
youth he was a disciple of Hegel, and that in mature age'he 
became a pantheist, after the fasbion of the Saint Simonians, 
and revelled in the pagan faith of the rehabilitatiom of the 
flesh. To that faith he appears to have remained constant 
till 1847 : when Laube visited him in that year he replied, in 
answer to a question as to what became of man after deach, 
*What becomes of the wood there on the hearthP The 
fame destroys it. Let us warm ourselves at it until the 
ashes are scattered to the winds.” Alexander Will, who 
wag, also present, added—' All humanity is but one man, 
therefore no one is lost by death ; every individual lives on- 
ward in humanity as a point, or something in the way of a 
Lervye from Adam down to us, and from us to our descendants 
nothing dies which has once been alive: < Well spoken, 
young mole,” eried Heihe with a laugh, <the history of the 
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world is al life insurancd for those who live upon an 
income.” 

Other passages might be quoted to show how profane and 
sensual were Heine's views of the future of man down to 
1848. The first news of a change of religious feeling in him 
was given to the world by Fanny Lewald, in the volume 
from. which we have before quoted. The earliest expressions 
of such change, however, wereby no means edifying. 

In 1849 he said to Alfred Meissner, * A religious reaction 
has set in upon me for some time. (dod knows whether the 
morphine or the poultices have anything to do with it. It is 
so. I believe again in a personal God. To this vge come 
when we are sick, sick to death and broken down. Do not 
make a crime of it. Ifthe German people accept the King 
of Prussia i in their need, why should I not accept a personal 
God? My friend, hear a great truth. When health is used 
up, money used up also, and sound human senses used up, 
Christianity begins. 

<It is strange, he said to Adolph Stahr in 1850, *that 
we have such universal religions while religions must neces- 
sarHy be of the most individual character. For my part I 
am convinced that people in good health and pęople in bad 
health have need of quite different religions. For the man 
in good health Chzjstianity is an unserviceable religion 
with its resignation and one-sided ways. For the sick man, 
hotwever, I assure you, it is a very'good religion.” 

On another occasion, after a description of the terrible 
tortures which afficted him even in his dreams, he said to 
Meissner with a smile on his sorrow-laden features: *But I 
too have my faith. Do hot sthink that I am withouż a 
religion. Opium, that,also is a religion. 'If, when a pinch 
of grey powder is shed upon tle fearfully painful wounds of, 
my burns, the pain immediately ceases, shall ib not be said 
that there is quiettng pgwer in this which shows itself active 
in religion? There is more relationship bętween opium and 
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religion than most men dream off See, here is kne Bible. I 
read much therein—that is, I allow myself to be read to. It 
is besides a wonderful book—the book of books. I can 
endure my sorrows no longer. 1 take morphine; if I cannot 
destroy my foes, I leave them to Providence; if I can no 
longer take care of my affairs, I give them up into the hands 
of God. Only, he added after a little pause, with a smile, 'I 
prefer to take care of my money affairs myself.” 

In spite of this humorous and somewhat profane banter, 
which Heine could never lay aside in conversation, that there 
was real seriousness in this change of mind is evidenced by a 
letter addressed in 1850 to the father of Ferdinand Lassalle 
wishing to have news of his gon, then launched in his stormy 
career, and desiring him ta let him know that he had given up 
all atheistic philosophy and turned bąck to belief in * the God 
of ordinary people. He dates what may thus be called his 
conversion from the year 1848, and he himself gave an 
account of this change in himself to the public in the preface 
to the *Romancero* in 1851. *When one lies on one's 
deathbed one becomes very sensitive and tender-souled, and 
would make peace with all the world. I'confess it, I have 
seratched many, bitten many, and was no lamb; but, believe 
me, those admired lambs of meekness would bęar taemselves 
less piously if they possessed the teeth and the claws of the 
tiger. I can boast that I have selddom made use of those 
weapons which I was borń with. Since I myself have telt 
the need of the mercy of God, I have granted an amnesty to 
all my foes. Many a pretty poem which was addressed to 
very mighty and very humble persons have on this account 
noj; been brought into the preseńt collection. Poems which 
contained only a lialf and half sort of way, anything uncom- 
plimentary about * den lieben *Goit,)” have I delivered to the 
flames with anxious zeal. It is ketter that the verses burn 
than the versifier. Yea, even as with the' creature, so have 
I made peace with the Creator, to' the great vexation of all 
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my enlightefed friends, whb reproach me with having thus 
back-slided into the old superstition, as they are pleased to 
term my return to Grod. "The whole high priesthood of 
Atheism has spoken its anathema over me, and those fanatie 
priests of undelief would willingly put me oń the rack that 
I might confess my heresies. Fortunately. they have no 
other instruments of torture at commaqd but their writings. 
But I will confess all without tqrture. Yea, I have returned 
back to God like the Prodigal Son after having kept the 
swine with the Hegelians for some time. Was it my wretch- 
edness which drove me back? Perhaps a less miserable 
reason. A. sort of heavenly hofne-sickness fell upon ne and 
drove me forth, amid forests and gorges, across the dizzy 
mountain paths of dialectics. On „my way I found the god 
of the pantheists ( Saint Sińdnianism), but I could not make 
use of him. This poor dreary being is interpenetrated with 
the world and grawn into it, imprisoned in it as it were, and 
yawns at you will-less and impotent. To have a will one 
must have a personality, one must be a person, and, in 
order to manifest it, one must have one's elbows free. If 
one desires a god. to help one—and that is the chief point— 
one must accept too his personality, his externąlity to the 
world and hig koly attributes, his all-goodness, his all- 
wisdom, his all-rightegusness, de. "The immortality of the, 
soul, our permanence after death, will then be given us into 
the bargain, like the fine marrow-bbne which the (Parisian) 
butcher, when he is contented with his customers, throws 
them "gratis into the basket. Such a fine marrow-bone is 
termed in French * la rójowissance,” and the most excellent 
strengthening broths are mate therewith, which are also vęzpy 
soothing for d poor pinipg sick man. That I did not reject 
such a rójowissance, and rather took it to heart with comfort, 
every feeling man must approve. 
4 % + * * * R 
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<Expressly must I contradict/ the report thbj my back- 
sliding has led me to the threshold of any church, or into its 
bosom. No, my religious newest convietions are free of all 
churchiness ; no ding-dong of a bell has enticed, no altar taper 
has blinded me. I have abjured nothing, not'even my old 
heathen gods, from whom it is true I have turned away, but 
I left them in love and friendship. It was in May 1848, on 
the day in which I went out for the last time, that I took my 
departure from that sweet idol which I adored in the days of 
my happiness. Only with pain could I drag myself to the 
Louvre, and I was nearly exhausted when I entered the. lofty 
hall where the blessed Groddess of Beauty, our dear lady of 
Milo, stands on her pedestal. At her feet I lay a long time, 
and I wept so passionatejy that a stone must have had com- 
passion on me. "Therefore the 'gUddess looked down compas- 
sionately upon me, yet at the same time inconsolably, as 
though she would say * See you not thąt I have no arms, 
and that therefore I can give you no help?*> 

In the preface to his work on Grerthan Philosophy published 
in the following year he still writes in the same strain. After 
speaking of the opinions which he held wken he was in.good 
health and, fleshy, in the zenith of his fat, and as haughty as 
Nebuchadnezzar before his fall, he goes cn:, *Alas! a few 
years later a corporeal and spiritual change came over nie. 
How often since then have I thought of the story of the 
Babylonian King who held himself to be * der liebe Gott, but 
was pitifully dashed down from the height.of his conceit and, 
like a beast, crept on the earth and ate salad. In the spiendid 
grand book of Daniel is this legend written, agd I would 
ręcommend the same not onjy to my good friend Ruge but to 
a yet more obdórate friend Marx, yea also to the Herren 
Feuerbach, Daumer, Bruno<Bauer, Hengstenberg, and the 
rest however they are called, those godless self-sufficient godB, 
for their hearty edification. There are rery many fine and 
remarkable narratives in the Bible which were worth their 
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observauiwug Ior example, weven in the beginning, the story 
of the forbidden tree in Paradise and of the serpent, the little 
feminine private tutor who qix thousand years before Hegel's 
birth produced the whole Hegelian philosophy. This blne- 
stocking without legs showed very sagaciously how the 
Absolute consists in the identityof being, andhow man becomes 
god „AJ knowledge, or, what is the same thing, how God 
arrives at consciousness of Himself i in man. This formula is 
not so clear as the original words—if you taste of the tree of 
knowledge you will become as gods. Frau Eva understood 
onkę"”one thing of all the demonstration—that the fruit was 
forbidden, and, since it was forbidden, ate thereof the good ' 
Frau. _ But scarcely had she o the enticing apple than 
she lost her innocence, her naive „mdependence ; she found 
that she wds much too unelothed for a person of her condition, 
the stem-mother of so many future emperors and kings, and 
she desired a dress. Truly, onły a dress of fig-leaves, for 
Lyonnese silk-manufacturers were not then born, and there 
were moreover no millmers and dressmakers in Paradise. 
O Paradise! Strange, as soon as a woman comes to her 
reflęctive self- conaciousness her first thought is for a new 
dress.” 

Then,, speaking of the reports which had been spread 
abroad as to "the manner of his conversion, he adds: * Of 
a truth it was neither a vision nor seraphie convulsion, nor a 
voige from heaven, not even a remarkable dream or eveit a 
miraculous vision which brought me in the way of salvation, 
and F attribute my illumination entirely and simply to the 
reading ofia book. Ofa book? Yes, and it is an old homely 
book modes as nature, alsoes natural as she herself —a book 
which has a work-a-day and unassuming dook like the sun 
which warms us, like the bread, which nourishes us,—a book 
which looks at us as eordiajly ańd blessingły as the old grand-» 
mother who daily qpads in it with her dear tręmbling lips and 
with her specłacles on*her nose, and this book is called 
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shortly żhe book, the Bible. With right is thisfjnamed the 
Holy Seripture: he who has lost his God can find Him again 
in this book, and he who has never known Him is here struck 
by the breath of the Divine word. "The Jews, who have a 
knowledge of what is valuable, knew very well what they did 
when, at the burning of the second Temple, they left behind 
the gold and silver vessels of the altar, the candlesticks and 
the lamps, even the breast-pla ałe of the high priest with its 
huge jewels, and anly rescued the Bible. This was the true 
treasure of the Temple, and the same did not become, God be 
praised |! the prey of the flames or of "Titus Vespasiar, the 
villain who had such a last*ęnd as the Rabbis relate. A 
Jewish priest who, two hundred years before the burning of 
the second Temple, during the splendid epoch of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, lived at Jerusalene and was named Joshua Ben 
Siras Ben Eliezer, has, in a collection of Gnomes, the Mes- 
chalim, spoken the thoughts of his time in respect of the 
Bible, and I will here set down his beautiful words. They 
have a sacerdotal solemnity, and yetat the same time as 
ingpiriting a freshness as if they sprang forth yesterday out 
of the living breast of man, and they run as follows :— 

<< The whole is even the book of the covenant made with 
the Highest, that is, the law which Moses has lęft to the 
house of Jacob for a tressure. Thereout wisdom has fiown 
like the waters of Pison when it is swollen, and like the 
waters of Tigris when it overfiows in spring. Thereout, has 
wisdom flown like the Eupbrates when it is great, and like 
"the Jordan in harvest. From the same culture has broken 
forth like light, and like the water of the Nile in autumn. 
The man has never existed who has learnt it by heart, and will 
never be born who has fathomed it. For its meaning is richer 
than any sea, and its letter more profound than any abyss.”* 

In his * Confessions” publishęd in 1852 he expounds at 
greater length the story of his religious revolutions, but adds 
still another reason for the last f0rm of deism which they 
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assumed, —Hamely, the horror and aversion which seized him 
when he saw theism taken up by the raw plebs, the Jan Hagel 
of Germany, and heard itądiscussed by the light of tallow 
candles and lamps of whale oil. * Yet, to say the truth,” he 
adds, * it might not perhaps have been this horror and aver- 
sion alone which made unacceptable for me the principles of 
the godless, and caused my return. There was here also a 
certain worldly care at work which I could not overcome. I 
saw, in fact, that atheism had Vtruck a more or less secret 
alliance with a horrible, most naked, unfigleaved, common 
communism. My horror at the latter has nothing truly in 
common with the fear of the mushroom.son of fortune who 
trembles for his capital, or with the vexation of well-to-do 
tradespeople who fear to be limited in their business of the 
erploitatioa de Uhomme par,Uhomme: no, I am much more 
seized by the secret horror of the artist and man of learning 
who sees all our modern civilisation, the painful acquirement of 
so many centuries, the fruit of the noblest iabours of our pre- 
decessors, threatened by the fear of communism. "Torn along 
on the stream of generous aims, we might sacrifice the 
interests of art ayd science, yea, all our private interests, to 
the "general interests of the suffering and oppressed people ; 
but we could neyer conceal frdm ourselves what we have to 
expect as ' 800 as the raw mass which the one party calls the 
people, the other the mob, and whose legitimate sovereignty 
has, already been long proclaimęd, has arrived at power. 

Self-sacrifice belongs to our most refined enjoyments : the 
emancipation of the people was the great task of our life, and 
we have striven for it and borne endless misery, at home and 
in exile; but the pure sengitive nature of the poet revolts 
against persgnal contact with óhe people, and the more Mie 
we terrified at the thought of, his endearments, from which 
God preserve us! A great tlemagogue said once that if a king: 
shook hands with e he "would strasz iiway thrust it into 
the fire to purity IŁ. Iaqight in the.same*way say that I 
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would wash my hand if the sovereign people kła honoured 
me by shaking hands.” 

In these last words there isa touch of cynicism which 
Heine would not have adopted in his better moments. More 
pleasing is the following :—- 

*< My PRE he said, in the spring of 1858, to a lady 

who visited him, * was like that of an impoverished man 
would be who had lost everything, and had death by hunger 
before his eyes, if he werę to discover a million in a for- 
gotten, despised drawer.of his money chest. ForI, through the 
loss of that inestimable treasure health, became banktupt 
of earthly happiness, and thęn I found a still place in my 
heart where the treasure of religion had hitherto reposed 
unsuspected, and I am saved thbereby from utter prostration. 
The Bible,” he writes in hic «* Confessions* *has again 
awakened the religious feeling in rhe, and this re-birth of 
religious feeling was sufficient for the poet, who perhaps 
more easily than the rest of mortals do without positive 
dogmas of faith. He is in the possession of grace, and the 
symbolism of heaven and earth is revealed to his spirit: 
he needs for this no church key. "The same sentimentą are 
repeated in a letter to Herr Weerth, of November 5, 1851: 
*I am delighted that my preface to the «Romaqcero" has 
pleased you: alas! I had neither the time nor was I in the 
mood then to explain therein as I wished, that I die as a 
poet who has no need of,either religion or philosophy and 
will have nothing of either. "The poet understands the 
symbolice idiom of religion and the abstract logical jargon 
of philosophy, but the profession of neither religion nor 
philosophy will ever understand the poet, whose tongue will 
evćr be Spanish, to them as Latin seems te Massmann. 
Through this linguistie incapacity it happens that both of 
these sets of gentlemen imagine that I am become a devotee. 


"They comprehend only the commonplace creatures whom 
they resemble, as Goethe says. 
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In thesą * Confessions,” lso, Heine has paid another won- 
_derful tribute to the Jewiśh race, which race he was in the 
habit of digcussing in an pqually astónishing way to his 
friends— compassion, wonder, and mockery, respecting their 
fate giving the dominant note in turn to his observations. 

<I eould not,” he said to Meissner, *sacrifice myself ex- 
celusżvely, as others have done; I enter the ranks of no 
party either as republican cy patriot, Christian or Jew. 
This have I in' common with all artists, who do not write for 
enthusiastie moments but for centuries, nor for one country 
alone but forthe world, nor for one race alone but for mankind. 
It would be bad taste in me*and pitiful if I, as bas been 
said of me, had ever been ashamed of being a Jew, but 
it would be just as ridiculous ;£ I,asserted that I were one. 
If you go through my writihgs carefully you will find I many 
passages in defence of this people, and when you come again 
I will give you a strong proof of it. I will read to you 
a poem of tolerably large compass which will first appear in 
my next collection of póems.. Aś I have been born to treat 
with eternal mockery the bad and the used-up, the absurd, 
theefalse, and thó ridiculous, so ib is also a characteristic of 
my nature to feel the sublime, to admire everything grand, 
and to pasy hąmage to vital truth. 

In this conversation we find again expressed that in- 
dependent indifference which was a distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of his in every domain*of thought,—an indepón- 
dence which he claimed as the right of his poetic sovereignty, 
of one to whom, as he said, all appearance of human thought 
were indifferent, since he stood at the centre of all thought. 

The subject of the imorjglity of the soul was natyr- 
ally an ever4ręcurring gubject of Heinę's Bonversation with 
his friends, but we find jn his reflections thereon as little 
steadfastness as in those abouć his other religious convie-» 
tions : there is, however, rnuch fineness gnd delicacy of 


observation in the. following remarks' *A strange conflict 
BR 2 
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goes on in me about this matter; he said to Adolph Stahr. 
<All my reason, all my knowleć ge, tellś me that the belief 
in a personal continuance after ;death is an illusion. "There 
is no trace of this in the Old Testament. Moses was much 
too healthy a man for this. That siekly sect who proceeded 
from Christ to Christianity, and subsequently to asceticism, 
invented immortality. In my understanding I am thorough- 
ly convinced of our cessation of existence. I cannot seize 
or comprehend it because I still exist. I only understand 
that with egotists the thought of a cessation of existence 
isa consoling one. To a loving heart it is, in spite of all 
science, inconceivabie. I cannot imagine, for example, that 
I shall leave my wife alone, and I tell, her always that I 
shall come to her in an invisible form to keep her affairs in 
order,—but she is afraid of ghosus, and begs me not to come.” 

In'the preface, too, to the *Romancero, after speaking 
with praise of Swedenborg's conceptions of, heaven and hell, 
and of the poor Greenlanders who feared that the Christian 
heaven would not suit them because the missionaries told 
them there were no seals there, he adds: *How does our 
whole soul revolt against the thought of tŁe cessation of. our 
personality of eternal annihilation! The horror vacwi which 
is aseribed to nature is much more a nativc property of the 
human mind. Be consoled, dear reader, there is a continu- 
ance after death, and in the next world we shall also find 
our seals. And he adds, with a fine touch of sarcasm, 
thinking perhaps that it was his last address to the German 
public, who owed him so much and to whom he owed so 
little: *And now farewell, if I am indebted to you for 
anything send me your reckoning.” 

Heine's humorous turns of expression in cealing with 
the most serious subjects thał, can occupy the mind of man 
'gavre offence, and no doubt still give offence, even where 
offence need not be taken, to many estimable people in 
whom the sense of hamour is deńcient; but it could not 
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be expected that a man who was the very soul of humour 
should take even his ownqaffictions, terrible as they were, 
always au grand sórieuz: the poet remained in this respect 
true to himself, and was as elvish and capricious through- 
out his long* years of prostration and calamity as he was in 
the days of his joy. But even on such serious topics, 
and, such serious Occasions, humour, if kept within due 
bounds, is no sign of an irreyerent spirit. No sane person 
thinks the worse of Sir Thomas More because le made a 
jest on going up the scaffold, and humour, in its gentlest 
forth was an ornament to Fóćnelon and Saint Francois de 
Sales. The aceusation that „ean be brought against Heine, 
is that he did not „keep his humorous sallies in such matters 
within due bounds. A good” many of them of course must 
be taken hs half serious and half humorous at the same time, 
as in his address to Campe when they were in dispute about 
some publishing matter: *Alas! dearest Campe, I wish 
sometimes that you believed in God, though it were only 
for one day ; then it would weigh upon your conscience with 
what ingratitude you treat me at a time when I am op- 
pręssed with frightful and unheard-of calamity.” On another 
occasion he said to Gerard de Nerval, who was about to go 
off to Ggrmany.: * Dome the pleasure to enquire in Germany 
in what faith one dies most easily. I am occupying myselś 
very seriously about this question, and the German philo- 
sąphers appear to know somethiag about it since one hears 
nothing of them for some time. "If I could even go out on 
crutches,” he sałd with a sigh to Alfred Messner, * do you 
know where I would go to? straight to church. And when 
Meissner looked ineredulous,, <Quite certainly to church. 
Where shguld one go to with crutches P. Faith, if one Could 
walk out without crutches, I should prefer to stroll along the 
lively Boulevards, or to the Jardin Mabille.” 

Amid all thege fuctuations of belief on this most serious 
topie, we must not forget the passage which he himself wrote 
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in his eriticism of Śchelling about gonversion on death-beds Or 
with -faculties enfeebled by sicknqas or old age, and which is 
strangely applicable to himself.; *The orthodox may,” he 
wrote, * ring their bells and sing their Kyrie eleisone over such 
a conversion: it proves nothing for the truth oć their opin- 
ions, it proves only that man has an inclination for religion 
when he grows weary and old, when he can no longer enjoy 
and think that on their death-beds so many free- thinkers 
have been. converted but makć no boast of it! The stories of 
conversions belong only to pathology, and are but sorry testi- 
mony for your cause. "They prove only, after all, that:*you 
„were unable to convert free-thinkers as long as they could 
walk about in sound health under the frce heaven of Giod, and 
were fully possessed of their reason.” 

Yet Heine had fallen into a worse state than that which 
he deseribed so scornfully in the case of Śchelling ; and 
despite the preternatural activity of brain which was 
awakened in him by frightfal bodily torture, it could hardly 
be said that his reasoning powers were in a healthy state. 
The .explanation of the darkest problems of destiny which 
an extraordinary spirit has endeavoured tą wring from jts 
depths, when tried in its severest form by that sorrow to which 
all humanity is born, must ever have some interest, Never- 
fheless it must occur to allwas it must have occurred to Heine 
and. his friends, that in their converse on these sublime topics 
they were but parodying the story of Job three thousaąd 
years beforó, and we fear that his visitors in an ordinary way 
can. but be considered mere Job's comforters, and that few of 
them were likely to afford him much edification. -- 

The most singular records, however, which Heine has left 
behind him of his, fearful calamity and the męntal states 
through which he passed in his mattress-grave, as his bed 
came to be called, are the poems called the * Lamentations ? 
and * Lazarus,” and some others published i in the *Romancero" 
and the * Letzte Gedichte,” in which again he deals, like J ob, 
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with those jnsoluble difiqulties which tortured the wise 

sheikhs of Arabia so manyjcenturies ago, and to which no 

solution has yet been givenł but that of Christianity. But 

Heine, the lyrical poet and sceptie of the nineteenth century, 

had not that 'ethical breadth of wing and that penetration of 
vision which enabled the Oriental bard to swęep over all crea- 

tion and contemplate the whole existence of man ; neither had 

he, notwithstanding hisorigin, the serious Semitie spirit; yet it 

would be wrong to say that even the most unsatisfattory and 

most apparently blasphemous of Heine's later pieces proceeded 

really from irreligious feeling. It is true he addresses the Deity 

in the most familiar way, and aztrues with Him and is sarcastic 

with Him as though, he were a King of Prussia or Bavaria; but 

the little carthly Aristophanes, as „be called himself, did not” 
address the great Aristophames of heaven in language one 

whit more familiar than that in which a Neapolitan* or an 

Andalusian will qddress to all the persons of the Trinity and 

all their favourite saints, without the least thought of infidelity 

or irreverence. And the very fact that Heine never ceased to 

occupy himself with what he styled *the great question of 
Goą” showed that there was a persistent religious element in 

him which could not be suppressed, and, as Fichte says some- 

where, evan wilful levity and frivolity, and the efforts to make 

oneself appear worse than one really is, in such matters, are 

a proof that there is something gnawing at the heart from 

which one would gladly escape. 

The poems entitled * Lazarus,” especially those of the 
< Last Poems, have some of them an audacity of blasphemy 
—-qełigioug blasphemy, as Heine termed it—which could not 
be presented to the Englishepublic : the dominant notes of the 
several poeme are of the most diverse toness sometimes there 
are wailings and laments over the graves of buried hopes and 
pleasures, sometimes a pagsiorhte yearning for a return of 
the fulness of life; sometimes there is a cry of horror at the 
sioht of the brink of thB prave ; somefimes death is sullenly, 
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sometimes passionately, inrokefl in a tone „of thought 
completely nihilistic. One of fthe latest poems, alas! is 
an expansion of the oft-repeafed utterance of Achilles— 
that it is better to be the poorest slave on earth than a hero 
and a chieftain amid the shades on the banks of the Styx: yet 
will he cry at one time * It is well to die, but better were it 
that a mother had never begotten us;” then at another, after 
iaking a retrospective view of the joys and sorrows of his life, 
he ends a poem with the lines— 


Farewell ! Up above there, my nice Christian brother, „, 
There again, we all know it, we'll find one another. 


Thecopening poem of <Lazarus” is amongst the most 
nihilistie of the whole : never was there a more blank expres- 
sion of unbelief—it is absozutely nihilistic. This translation 
also is Lord Houghton's :— 


Leave those sacred parables, , 
Leave those views of true devotión ; 


Show me kerncls in the shells, 
Show me truth within tlie notion. 


Show me why the Holiest one 
Sinks by man's insane resentment, 
While the vile centurion 

Prances on in proud contentment, 


Where the fault ? By whom was sent 
The evil no one can relieve ? 

Jehovah not qmnipotent ! 

Ah ! that I never will believe. 


And so we go on asking, till * 
' One fine morning lurhps of clay 

Stop our months for good or ill; 

That's no answer=-still I say. 


In none of the poetms, however, perhaps, of this collection 
M8 the peculiar humour of Heine's scepticism more distin- 
guishable than in 1 the following dialogue between the seul 
and the body :— 
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will remain with you, I wifl sink with you into death, and 
night, and direct destructioń. "Thou wert ever my second *I' 
which so lovingly encircled me as with a festal robe of satin 
lined with efmine. Alas for me! now must I waken, so to 
say, quite without a body, quite abstract,,pine away as a 
blesged nothing up there above in the , kingdom of light—in 
those cold halls of heaven, where in gilence the eternities pass 
along and yawn at me. Oh, that is awful! Oh rerhain with 
me, thou beloved body ! 

*"The body speaks to the poor soul : «< Oh, console thyself 
and do not be vexed ! we must bear in* peace what, destiny 
has allotted tous. „I am the wickofthe lamp. I must needs 
burn away, then the spirit will be clearer up there to shine 
as a little Star of the purest splendour. I am but a rag myself 
— matter only, which tanishes like dry tinder, and shall 
become what I sprang from—vain earth. Now farewell, and 
console thyself. Perhaps, too, one amuses oneself better in 
heaven than you imagine. If you see the Great Bear there 
in the hall of the stars, salute him for me a thousand times.” 

„We must, however, look for the most serious expressions 
of Heine's last convictions in his will. In this document, in 
which he js fulfilling the function of an ordinary citizen and 
husband in the face of death and eternity, there was no place 
for humour or for wit, and it is perhaps the only piece of prosp 
of Heine's in which he is quite serious from beginning to end. 
In the seventh clause of the will he gives instructions for his 
interfhent in the* Cimetiere Montmartre, and it runs as 
follows :-— 

1 desire that my funeral „ce as simple as possible, and 
that the costa of my interment do not „exeeed the ordinary 
expense of that of the simpląst citizen. Although by my 
baptismal act I belong to the Eutheran confession, I do nota 
wish that the clergy of this church should be invited to my 
funeral; also I decline the official asśistance of any other 


«The popr soul says to r body, * I will not leave you, I 
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priesthood in the celebration of my funeral rites. „This desire 
springs from no fit of a free-thinker. For four years now I 
have renounced all philosophie pride and am returned back 
to religious ideas and feelings. 1 die in the belief of one only 
God, the eternal creator of the world, whose pity I implore 
for my immortal.soul. I lament that I have at times spoken 
of sacred things without due reverence, but I was carried 
away more by the spirit of my $ime than by my own inelina- 
tions. |I( I unwittingly have viołated good manners and 
morality, which is the true essence of all true monotheism, I 
pray both Grod and man for pardon. I forbid that any speóch 
should be spoken at niy grave either in German or in French. 


879 


CHAPTER XIV. 


LAZARUS IN *WHE BODY. 


Ir was in the beginning of October 1848 that Heine became 
a resident in No. 50 of the rue d Amsterdam, a house which 
became, from the fact of his long residence there jn his 
Matratsengruft, or mattress-grave, of European celebrity. 

The street is a long decent and quiet one, commencing at 
the terminuś of the Versailleseand Western railways and run- 
ning up to the Place de Moncey, where was erected one Óf the 
largest barricades in the days of the Commune, and connecting 
the brilliant and stirring world of the interior Boulevards 
with the less brilliant one of the outer and with the regions 
of the Faubourg of Batignolles.  Heine's apartment was 
situated at the back of the house up two steep pair of stairs 
and with windows looking on the court. The noise of the 
street was „lessenad by the intervening block of buildings, 
but, on the other hand, the sun never Shone into the rooms ex- 
cept at midday,—a privktion, however, which the poet endured , 
the ągre patiently since to relieve his eyes he passed his tinre 
usually with the curtains partly drawn. It was in this new 
apartment that Alfred Meissner found Heine installed on his 
second visit, to him in J anuary 1849. 

*Two years later—in Jamuary 1849—1 came again to 
Paris. Ofa tyuth I was terrified, my heart oontracted, when 
I saw Heine, and when he strętched out to me his white 
shrunken hand. At Montgorertcy, where I had last seen 
him, I beheld him syffering, it is true, yet still upright and 
capable of using” his limbś,*and with eyćs yet open although 
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their look was sorrowful; now, in his new residence in the 
rue d' Amsterdam, I found him p. le, withered, nearly blind—- 
in short, just like a man ho LMERGK left his bed for more 
than a year. 

< IG was evening as I entered, on the mantel-piece a lamp 
was burning, a broad sereen of tapestry divided the otherwise 
small room into two parts; in the darkened part stood the 
bed. * Qui est 14?” was called. I gave my name; an excla- 
mation followed, and as I stepped nearer a lean hand was 
stretehed out towards me which endeavoured in vain to press 
mine. This hand was nearly transparent, and of a pallor 
and softness of which I have perhaps never seen the like. 

< My whole spirit was so shaken that I sought in vain for 
words, and a long pause followed. Only the clock on the 
chimney-piece was to be heard t.cking backwarus and for- 
wards, and from the opposite side oi the court was heard the 
subdued clatter of a piano. 

<< See, my dear friend,” said Heine at last, sorrowfully 
but with that ironical smile about his lips which he never gave 
up even later, * when, some time ago, you sung of the sect 
of the Adamites, you had no notion that your friend would 
become a convert to this sect. Yet ib isso. Now already 
are two years gone by since 1 have lived us an Adamite and 
can only cover my nakedness with a shirt. Look you, it is 
nearly two years now since I have put on clothes.” 

« <He raised himself from the curtains and spoke of the 
way in which he had passed the time since we had last 
conversed. He told me of his almost uninterrupted torments, 
of his helplessness and of Kis Job-martyrdom, which had now 
lasted so long. He depieted to rze how he himself had become 
nearly like a ghoet, how he looked down on his poor broken- 
racked body like a spirit already departed and living in a 

„sort of interregnum. He described how he lived in images 
and intuitione of the past, and how gladlv he would yet com- 
pose, write, and create, and how Lis blind eye, his unsteady 
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hand, and bjs ever new-awakening pain erased everything 
from his spirit. He descrihed "> and their tortures, 
when the thought of suicide, crept nearer and nearer to him 
until he found strength to hurl it away from him by thinking 
on his beloved wife and many a work which he might yet 
bring to completion, and truly horrible was it when he at 
last, in fearful earnest and in suppregsed voice, cried out: 
<« Think on Giinther, Biirger, Kleist, Hólderlin, Grabbe, and 
the wretched Lenau: some curse weighs heavy on the pe of 
Germany.” * 

£Much,” goes on Meissner, * has been said about this 
curse, which is generally the lot of poets : it has its sbasis in 
the imperious power of the imagination, which magnifies 
happiness and unhappiness, joy and sorrow, ecstasy and de- 
jection, which depicts evćr$thing larger than reality, yea 
with many spirits tends +0 monstrosity, and thereby stirs up 
life to its very roots. Gienius is the greatest of blessings, as 
it is also the greatest of curses. Disquiet and care, sorrow 
for the ideal, is its heritatte, and the ecstasies which it creates 
are with difficulty to be united with a regular life. 'Therefore 
only, those poets have grown old with whom, like Tieck, 
Calderon, and Ariosto, poetry was only an esthetię recreation, 
or who, bike,Goethe, carefully avoided every production 
which might grasp their whole life. <*I know myself not 
well enough,” wrote Goethe to Schiller, * to be sure whethet 
I comld write a true tragedy, but I am frightened at the idea 
of undertaking one, and am nearly convinced that I should 
shattór myself to Pieces in the very attempt.” Others dare 
to make thjs assault on the heart notwithstanding the danger 
of ruin, and become victims? 

*Buch a sietim wag Schiller : after, hfs death his vital 
organs were found in such a fearful state of destruction that 
his physician could not understand how he could have lived* 
so long, only his mighty soul had kept him forcibly alive, 
Herder too, who had by fo means an ecćentric but, on the 
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contrary, an harmonious soul, fell in his last dęys into deep 
„melancholy. He walked, rapidly up and down his rooms, 
crying in anguish * Alas dr my,misspent life ! * 

<Yes, thus it is. A poet ought truly to have sinews of 
iron and the body of an ox in order to endure the embraces of 
the Muses, which are more exhausting than those of earthly 
women. What do I say? He should have the body of 
Behemoth. * Behold now Behemoth which I made with 
thee: he eateth grass as an ox. Lo now! his strength is in 
his loins, his bones are as strong pieces of brass, his ribs are 
like bars of iron: he trusteth that he can drink up Jordan 
with his mouth.” So runsit in the Book of Job of these 
creatures, and if a poet, by ręason of the'great gift entrusted 
to him, were permitted to. envy any other being, I think it 
must be this Behemoth with the bones of brass.” 

In the same year, im October, Heine received a visit from 
Fanny Lewald, who, since she last saw him, had married 
Adolph Stahr, a writer of kindred tastes and pursuits to her 
own; and Stahr, in a book called *Two Months in Paris, 
inserted a chapter entitled * The Dying Aristophanes, in 
which he gave an account of his own and his wife's interviews 
with the poet. *We found him on his bed of pain, which he 
had not left for a year. „The window curtaihs verć let down, 
and the bed, moreover, protected from the light by a green 
screen. The sick man lifted his almost tran sparent thin hand 
to'his right eye, in order to raise the lid and cast a lookwpon 
us. 'This eye alone possessed the power of seeing, the other 
only received a feeble gleam of light. But the lids of both 
are incapable of any free motion, Hestretched out his hand 
torrards me, and bade us hearty welcome. Hie thanked Fanny 
Lewald most heaftily for her friendly remembiance of him 

_ in her book of * Recollections of Paris in 1848.” 

« - «During this first visit was itthat he spoke expressly of 
his sickness and his sufferings, to which-he seldom recurred 
in his later conversations. I sulfer,” he said, © unceasing 
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severe pain., Fven my dreams are not free from it. Yesterday 
I htng, as John of Leyden, in ajcage in the air, and my 
pains surrounded me like wild dieam-visions. "The cramps 
are gradually ascending higher, and now one lies and waits 
for them to reach the heart. I ab only move my hands and 
my arms freely.” 

*We mentioned to him the great price of his writings and 
the impossibility of procuring *hem „complete; since this re- 
quired a little capital, and we asked him why no cheap edition 

„of his poems had been published. . * That comes,” he said, 
<«of"my having sold all my writings to Campe in the lump 
for a yearly income, and he «ill only *publish a cgmplete 
edition of my works.after my dęath.” He then said that the 
striking discords which existed in his poems had been pur- 
posely made by him, not fidm personal motives but by way 
of conscientiously doing*his part in the opposition. * Such 
poems,” I replied, *will die away, since they belong to a 
certain epoch and to a certain age. Those, however, which 
will remain are the pure songs free from all opposition which 
are already popular like the Song of the Loreley, Du bist wie 
eine „Blume, and others of the kind, which are sung through- 
out Germany by old and young.” Heine was mych touched 
by this, and delighted with the particulars which we narrated 
to him, That apprentices and soldiers sang his songs he 
had not the least idea. We began to speak of Berlin. He' 
narrążed of the city and of Berlm people much that was” 
humorous and comic which, however, cannot be repeated. 
On th8 whole he syfoke with deep aversion of Berlin. * Berlin 
I never eoqld endure: it'is just anarid lie.” Visits of people 
who had been recommended by, letter from Germany węje 
announced. JHe would see none of them, artd asked us to try 
and manage that he might, be lęft **in peace.” * Above all, 
I want to see no Germang; however gladly I would visit: 
Germany, they havę done nothing but cause e annoyance.” 

«When I visited Hein$ the next time I found him suffering 
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fiom a worse than ordinary attack. He lay ona couch 
covered with a black silk o and Boe. that in the 
past night he had not bećn able to sleep on account of his 
great pains. Then I hearf from him for the first time the 
ery of lament, *Ah! sys a human creature suffer so 
much?” Speaking seemed to be more difficult with him 
than before, and many letters he could not pronounce clearly. 

Yet even in this condition hę*pressed me to stay with him at 
least a little while, His wife came'in: she was dressed for 
going out, and had something first to say. When she went, 
away he said, * She is the best wife in the world.” Hie Spoke 
ever wiżh especial alacrity and praise of her true-hearted care 
of him. , 

In the apartment iq the rue d Amsterdam, the poet 
passed the next six years of his Hf. His househoid expenses 
were enorinously increased by his iilness, which he styled a 
gold-devouring monster: he had a nurse constantly in at- 
tendance, who lifted him from bed to couch, and from 
couch to bed as easily as though he were a child, so wasted 
became he by his illness, and the care of a doctor too was an 
almost daily necessity ; this increase of expense made it im- 
possible for.him to leave home in future for the country, while 
the narrowness and steepness of the statrease rąęndered his 
being carried up and down a matter of great difieulty, 80 
that he never quitted the apartment when once installed in 
it, till he left it altogether. 

On the sensitive nervous nature of the poet this enforced 
state of confinement necessarily broughu other disco.nforts 
than those of mere confinement : ih his isolation, and in his 
night watches, thę danger _of fire would often disturb his 
imagination, and thoughts came over him of the impossi- 
bility of escape; while the raost zealous devotees of musie 
will feel some compassion at thążhought that the ears of thę 
poor man werę beset day after day for years by the assidu- 
ous practice of two young neighbóńr girls oń the pianoforte, 
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practising, as Heine said, studies for two left hands—a kind 
of torture for which he had eveq expressed in prose and 
verse the most lively abhorrence/ In the winter of 1848-9 
the suffering from his malady, which was finally found to be 
a softening of the spinal marrovj, reached an almost unen- 
durable pitch, and he was forcefj to have constant recourse 
to opium ; his blindness increased, his back became bent 
and" twisted, his body wastegl away,*as did also his legs, 
which last became soft and without feeling, <like cotton, 
as he expressed it. He lost too the useof his hands and arms 
to such a degree that he ceased *0 write his letters with his 
owi hands after July 1848, and he had moxzas frequently, 
appłied to his back, whose burning wounds alleviated the 
yet more horrible cramps of his back-bone. 

To escape from such teryible tortures the idea of suicide 
naturally in his lonelp hours presented itself as a nzeans of 
escape. He touched upon this temptation, we have seen, in 
his conversation with Meissner, and he said again to Stahr, 
* That which ever supports me is the thought that I endure 
all these sorrows of my own free will and can put an end to 
them as soon as L like. ee here, with my hand I can reach 
out to take a dose of opium after which I should not wake 
again, and clogerby there lies a dagger, which I have still 
strength to use when my sorrows yrow intolerable. That I, 
possess this freedonł gives me courage and makes me in a 
certain sense cheerful.” 

In April 1849 Heine published in the *Allegemeine Zeit- 
ung »a truly charaeteristie declaration of the state of his health 
for the benefit of the German publie, among 'whom all kinds 
of rumours had been curfent respecting the state of his 
health. *I leave undetermined whether my malady has been 
called by its right nanie,—whether it i is a. family malady or 
one of those private maladies' which attack the German whgę 
settles abroad, —whether ibis a French ramollissement de la 
moślle ćpiniere, or whether it is a Głermahn disease of th8 

YOL. II. co 
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spine; all that I know is that it is a very hideous malady, 
which racks me day and might, and which has*shaken not 
onły my nervous system, tyt also my thought system. [In 
many moments, especially whert the cramps are too pain- 
fully lively in the spinal plumn, a doubt quiwers through 
me whether man reallyjis a two-legged god, as the 
late Professor Hegel assured me in Berlin five and twenty 
years ago. In the mouth of May of last year I was fotced 
to take tą my bed, and since then I have not got up again. 
Meanwhile I must confess a great change has taken place in 
me. I am no more a divine biped. Tam no more śthe 
 freest of the Grermąns after, Goethe.” I am no more the 
great Weathen No. II. who was compared to Dionysius 
crowned with vine-leaves, while the title was given to my 
colleague, No. I., of a Grand-ducal Weimarian Jupiter. I 
am no longer a Hellene of jovial life and somewhat portly 
person, who laughed cheerfully down upon dismal Nazarines. 
lam now only a poor death-sick J A an emaciated image 
of trouble, an unhappy man! * 

After hesitating, as we have seen, whether he should go to 
Germany to get advice, and after making trial of the French 
doctors, he placed himself under the care of Dr. Gritby, 
a Hungariaf, who treated him until his death, and in 
„whom he had more confidence than in any other „physician. 
Indeed, Dr. Gruby having been called in to a consultation at 
an early stage of Heine's illness, was the first to declare 
that his malady was a disease of the spine; he was laughed 
at at the time, but when the nature of thę disease was,fully 
established he was recalled ; he.then found his patient in a 
pitiable state, his body doubled<up in a knot, ahd unable 
to %at or digest. His remedies gucceeded so far that the 
poor poet was -able to place himself in a sitting posture, 
the use of his hands was in a rteasure restored, his sight was 
improved, though still in order tÓ see at all he was obliged 
ta lift up his eyelid with his hand, apd hiś powers of eating 
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and digesting were also partially restored, together with his 
faculty of %aste,—which was cqmparatively an immense 
improvement. 

The humorist could not forbear jesting over his own 
terrible condition as he did at eferything else: thus to Dr. 
Schlesinger he said *he was copvinced that if his nerves 
were exhibited in the Exposition Universelle (at Paris in 1855) 
they* would obtain a gold medal for pain and suffering.” 
Latterly he took to reading rńedical treatisćs, or gather to 
having them read to him, on the nature of his disease ; and 
he namarked that his studies would be of use to him bye and 
bye, for he 'would give lecturęs in heaven and convince his 
hearers how badly physicians on earth understood tRe treat- 
ment of softening Of the spinal'marrow. 

Reading, or being read to, oi? his lonely mattress-grave 
was naturally a great resource, and among the, other 
expenses which his malady entailed upon him was that 
of a secretary ańd reader, who was obliged, of course, to be 
a German or to understand that language. His German 
books he had sent to him from Hamburg and Cologne; 
especially fond wąs he of travels, legends, fairy lore of all 
nations, novels, and history. One of the publications which 
afforded him the „most delighś at this time, asd with good 
reason, wag Vehse's * History of the (German Qourts,” in its 40 
or 50 volumes. *This work,” he wrote, *is true caviare to 
me,” and we have given elsewhere his quaint characterization 
of the work. 

Visitors, at least pleasant ones, and ladies especially, wene 
always grateful to the będ-rjdden poet, and in the early period 
of his illness he did not want for cheerful society during the 
time in which he received visits, that is from twelve towix; : 
but in the cfurse of years he became feazfully lonely : he was, 
as he himself lamented, an uncbnscionable time in dying, and, 
Thćophilć Gautier somewlitet coolly remarks that nobody but 
a wife or a mother*could, hold out in thgir attentions for such 
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4 
a length of time. The ladies, especially at first, and those 
true Parisian ladies, were jnost constant to the afflicted man 
whose songs had given sód of the possession of the finest 
qualities of feminine symjathy." Seldom did a day pass 
without elegant equipages btopping at his door from which 
the brightest and the witfiest ladies in Paris alighted and 
mounted the NATreĄw staircase which led to the sick man's 
room. His sympathebie nature brightened at the appróach 
of these welcome guests, his tongue assumed a new activity, 
his voice became clearer and his wit more ready in their pre-- 
sence, and few of them but went away charmed with some 
magie touch of his genius. Among such visitors were 
Georges" Sand, the Apollonine Delphine Gay, the beautiful 
and brilliant Madame d”Agoult, and the Princess Belgiojoso ; 
but the greater part were 'simplę elegant women.of fashion 
without pretence to fame : many of them did not limit their 
attentions to visits but, when the nerves of taste were restored 
to him, vied with each other in sending him choice fruits and 
flowers, wines, and other delicacies, Many, too, were the 
French literary men by whom he was at first constantly 
visited, and of these none were more congenial to him than 
poor Górard de Nerval, who translated some of his poems and 
has written « charming piecevof eriticism on his genius; and 
„when the poor „French poet committed suicide „on a cold 
snowy night in January 1853, by kanging himself to a 
„wipdow-shutter in the street, no one sorrowed more for the 
loss of the genial writer than the German poet with whom 
ke possessed so much sympathy. Another of his translators, 
Saint Rónć Taillandier, and Ałexaadre Dumas the elder, 
'Thóophile Gautier, Bóranger, the Vicomte de Mars, the 
gółdnt of the *Revue des Deux” Mondes, were also among his 
ordinary visitors. 

But with the Germans and-German writers a visit to the 
siek couch inthe rue d”A msterdam became a kindof pilgrimage 
e rigueur. Ala! he sighed, 'it wil! soon bea fashion for the 
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German writers to make a pilgrimage to me as the Mahome- 
tans do to Mecca.. And yet they shy that I have no religion. 
This is a strange sort of finish fof me to be myself regarded 
at last as a religion ! |!” Agood nymber of them pushed their 
way into his * presence with little dh no introduction, and with 
little or no care whether the poet state of health made such 
visitg injurious. "The worst inflictions, however,in the shape 
of visits which he had to ergłure *were from the German 
refugees, who still, under pretence of being brother liberals 
and exiles, made claims upon his sympathies, and very often 
upon his puyse. The helpless isolation of the sick man made 
him defenceless against such assaults : he was unablę, in the 
majority of cases, to institute inquiries into the truth of the 
statements made to him, and it sojnetimes happened that he 
found he had been relievin$ men who, while appealing to him 
as distressed German revolutionists, were in truth Austrian 
or Bavarian spies. In respect of such visitors we find him 
writing to Georg Weerth: * When I think that such people 
can approach me all the*year long I have an awful sensation. 
What a horrible thing is exile! Among its most sorrow- 
ful gnd pitiful incidents must be classed the fact that we fall 
thereby into bad society, which we cannot avcid,if we would 
not expose oursełves to a coalition of all the rascals. How 
touchingly* sorrowful, and at the same time" full of rage, is 
the lament of Dante on this theme in the Divine Comedy !*" 
Agmong the better class of Germans came visitors, how" 
ever, whom he delighted to see, such as Alfred Meissner, 
Count Auersperg, "Friedrich Hebbel, Adolph Stahr, R» 
Lewadd, Dp. Gustav Kolb'of the * Allgemeine Zeitung,” August 
Lewald, Prince Piickler Mńskap, Ferdinand Hiller, Josgph 
Lehmann, Ląopold Zunz, Helmine Chezy, and others. Campe 
the publisher came twice during the period of the poet's long 
illness, each time animated, with a shrewd notion that there* 
was something to kę got out of him in, the way of business 
His brother Gustav visitt4 him with his wife in 1851, and 
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again with his sister Charlotte in 1855, the year of the first 
Paris Exhibition. His ydunger brother Maximilian came to 
Paris from Russia in A he had not seen him for two and 
twenty years, and they thęa separated never to meet again. 

As time went on, his jeż became, however, as we have 
said, more and maore deserłed, so that once, when Berlioz the 
coraposer came to' see him he eried, * What! somebody gore 
to visit me! Berlioz is as original as ever.> In the postseript 
to the * Komancero” even in 1851 he asked *But do I still exist! 
My body is so shrivelled up that barely anything remains of' 
me now but my voice, and my bed reminds me of the Vocal 
grave of the wizard Merlin, which lies in the forest of Broce- 
liande in Britanny, under tall oaks whose. summits flicker up 
into heaven like green flames. Alas! I envy thee, my col- 
league Merlin, those trees and their fresh motion, for no 
green leaf rustles over my mattress-grave in Paris, where 
early and late I hear only the rattle of carriages, hammering, 
wrangling, and piano-strumming,—a grave without peace, 
death without the privilege of the 'dead, for, these have no 
occasion to pay money or to write letters or books. That is 
a sorrowful state. My measure has long go been taken for 
my coffin, also for my necrology, but I die so slowly that the 
process is as tiresome for myself as for mcy friends. Yet 
* patience! everything haś an end. You will sonie morning 
find the show shut up where the puppet-play of my humour 
e,leased you so often. — « 

Yet more pitiful is the lament, written in 1854, with 
which he finished the * Confessions. After speaking Of the 
vanity of farhe, which he says now tastes bitter as yormwood, 
hę cries, * What lists it to me thut at banquets my health is 
drunk out of golden goblets and in the best winę if I myself, 
meanwhile separated from al] the j joy of the world, can only 

wet my lips with an insipid żisanęP What lists it to me that 
enthusiastic youths and damsels crown my masble bust with 
"aurels when on my real head « "blister iś „being elapped 
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behind my ears by my old sick-nurseP What lists it to me 
that all the'roses of Shiraz glow asd smell for me so sweetly? 
Alas ! Shiraz is two thousand miles from the rue d Amster- 
dam, where I get nothing t0 — in the melancholy solitude 
of my sick room, but the perfume of warm napkins. 

After some reflections of a pręfane tendęncy he recites as 
a parallel case with his own a touching story of the Middle 
Ages. It is in this postseript that hę drawsa pathetie parallel 
between himself and a forgotten poet mentioned in the 
Limburg Chronicle : 

** This Chronicle is very interesting for those who would 
jnstruct themselves respecting the manners and customs of, 
the German Middle Ages. It deseribes, like a Journal de 
Modes, the fashions of the clothing both of men and women 
which carhe up in those tomes. It gives also account of the 
songs which were piped or sung in every year, and of many a 
favourite song it gives us the opening words. "Thus it tells 
us how in the year 1480 there were songs piped or sung in 
Germany sweeter and»more lovely than any before known 
there, and that young and old, and especially the ladies, 
became quite infatuated about them, so that they were heard 
singing them from morning till night: these SONyg, however, 
adds the,Chroniele, were made by a young priest who was 
infected with leprosy and kept Kimself concealed from alb 
the world in a wilderness. You know of a certainty, dear 
reager, what a horrible plague „leprosy was in the Middle 
Ages, and how the.poor people who were attacked by such an 
incurable siekness were driven out from all social life and 
dared approach no hufmań being. Ihbey wandered about 
dead-alive, masked from head to foot, with a hood drawn 
over their fuces and carryińg a rattle in their hands Called 
the Lazarus rattle, wherewith they announced their approach 
in order that everybody mighb get out of their way in time. 
The poor pyiest of whose "fume as a poet of songs the above- 
named Limbtrg Chrowiele has spokeh was such a leper, atfd 
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sat mournfully in the wilderness of his misery while 'all 
Germany sang and piped his songs in joy and triumph. Oh, 
this fame was a mockery well known to us, the cruel jest of 
God, which is in this oma lie %he same although here it 
appears in the romantie costume of the Middle'Ages. The 
blasć King of Z ydeea said gightly, * There is nothing new 
under the sun.”  Perchance this sun itself is an old warmed- 
up joke which has new sunbegms stitched into it and now 
flashes so. imposingly. Often in my dismal night visions I 
think to see the poor priest of the Limburg Chronicle, my 
brother in Apollo, before me, and his suffering eyes gleum 
strangely and start out from keneath his hood; "put at the 
same instant he slides off, and, dying away, like the echo of a 
dream, I hear the harsh tones Of the Lazarus-rattle.” 

Amid the agonies of this slow denth, when friends deserted 
him, and when his sufferings were atttimes too great almost 
for mortal endurance, one consolation remained ever for him, 
—the affection and care of his child-wife Mathilde. Her 
happy nature was unable to realise the ruined state of health 
of her Henri : the sunshine of the few years of happiness they 
had spent together would not depart from her countenance, 
and it was in her nature to hope against hope. She persisted 
to the last in regarding the awful symptoms of an jneurable 
malady as transitory ; at vhe slightest rally she brightened 
and seemed to promise him new life; her hopeful indestruc- 
tibie cheerfulness was contągious, and may have imparteg to 
him strength to fight so desperately and so long against the 
approach of death. This unchangeable confidence of his'wife 
was for Heine a real blessing, and tu even tended to lessen 
his care—one of his chiefest—akput her future when he 
should be no more., It seemed 'she never could bę really un- 
happy. *Such are the angels,” he said, * >. do not discount 
their future, they have alwaysc ready money. In the latter 
part of his life the helpless bed-ridden man wań, obliged to 
hsive two female attendants, so that Mathilde”s'services were 
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restricted to the most delicate offices. Yet, as Meissner 
relates, she” watched day after ddy by his side, sometimes 
holding his hand in her own, anq as tender of his comforta 
as though he were an ailing = 

There was something truly idyllie in the deep affection 
which existed between the pair. „As for Mąthilde, the depth 
of her love was confided to him alone and. she will remain a 
mute figure in his bistory, vocal to"him byt silent to the 
world : the depth of Heine's love for her was expressed bath 
in prose and verse of imperishable tenderness. *When I 
cortdider eqerything, weigh everything, writes Meissner, *'I 
fully believe that the poet loved his Mathilde more than he, 
had loved any othęr being upon earth. On his sick bed, in 
the midst of bis most terrible pains, his thoughts were always 
directed %o preserving heń honour before the world and 
making her subsistencersure for the remainder of her days. 
It was his eonstant regret that he had not managed his 
affairs better in the days of his good fortune and put by 
money, and he summored up all his strength to make up for 
the past. It was only for her that he strained his powers to 
work to the last, «nd every clause of his will gives proof of a 
care for her which was prolonged beyond the grave. She 
was his dpll, which he loved tó dress elegantly in silk and in 
lace, which he would gladly have adorned with the finest of, 
all that was to be fohnd in Paris. He sent her out to walk, 
senf, her to theatres and to conqerts, smiled whenever qhą 
approached him, and had for her only bons mots and words of 
endearment. She never participated in the evolutions of His 
spirit and never knew anything of his battles, bub she only lived 
in him, and she stood faithłully by his side for twenty years.” 

Since wę are now drawing to an end of Heine's relations 
with Mathilde and indeed with all things human, it will be 
pleasant to transport ourżęlyds back for a time, to quit the 
Lazar-atmogphere, of the mattress-grave and take note of the 
few letters of Heine to hie wife which have been published M 
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the volume styled * Last Poems and Thoughts. They were 
written during the two jotrneys which Heine tóok to. Ham- 
burg in 1843-4. The first journey, as has already been said, 
Heine made alone: he „sd therd, after years of absence, to 
reconnoitre the ground which he had quitted in'the days of 
his youth : on the second occasion, although Mathilde accom- 
panied him, she was, we have mentioned, recalled to Paris by 
news of the illness of her mother. These letters consequently 
were writżen, the first series during the whole of Heine's 
journey of 1843, and the second series subsequently to 
Mathilde's departure from Hamburg. 

Every line of these letters is palpitating with as much 
tenderness and anxiety as if the marriage had been one of 
yesterday instead of being now of nearly ten years” duration. 
Poor Heine ! during his first journey his heart was full of 
care, he writes, at having left his poor lamb behind in Paris 
where there were so many wolves. *I think but of you, ma 
chere Nonotte. It was a great resolve to leave you alone in 
Paris, in that terrible abyss! Forget not that my eye is ever 
upon you; I know all you do, and what I do not know I 
will find out. He gives the most minute instructions as to 
the friends she should visit: evil tongues might make so 
much of his absence : he reconfmends her to keep to. Madame 
AMarte, the lady oś the penston at which he had placed her, and 
to whom he writes that he had confided all that was dearest 
to„kim in the world. *I think eternally of you and cannot 
feel quiet: vague and sad careś worry me day and night. 
You are the only joy of my life, make me Rotunhappy.* *I 
conjure thee, do not visit anybody with whom I am not good 
friends. *I kiss you on the little dimple of the right cheek.” 
<I ań in pain, apd thinking'always, always, about you; 
I am almost mad when my thoughts take the direction of 
(dhaillot (where the pension was). What is my wife about—— 
the wildest of the wild? I am mad not to have krought you 
lere. Keep yourżelf as still as possikle in your little nest—- 
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work, study, ennwyez yourself right well; spin wool, like the 
viftuous Lucretia whom you saw'at the Odóon (in Pousard's 
play) ;* and so ran the caressing little notes till the last one 
was sent from Biickeburg Ga his return. * Beloved 
angel, I ani convinced you do not know where Biickeburg, a 
very famous town in the annals of our family, lies [his grand- 
father was born and lived there]. But that is nothing: the 
chief point is that I am on the road, that I am well, that I 
love you dearly, and that I shall probably kiss you on 
Saturday. I almost think of staying a day in Cologne, and 
dó not AW how I shall travel from Brussels to Paris. I 
will write to you as soon as E get to Brussels, that you may 
know the hour of,my arrival. I am tortured with trouble on 
your account. So long a time without news of you, how 
terrible !*I am vexed abcnś it too, and when I arrive will only 
give you five hundred*kisses instead of a thousand» I hope 
you are on the best terms with Madame Darte and Aurecia 
[her daughter], and I beg you to give them the best greetings 
from your poor husband, 1L1ENR1 HEINE. 

And Mathilde did not write during two months! Why 
djd she not wrłteP Well, we know Henri had a horror of 
blue-stockings and did not marry one; and the truth is, 
Mathilde's hardwriting and orthography, ihn spite of the 
schooling Heine gave her, were not of the most perfect, and 
the poor Naturkind, as he called her, was timid and afraid of 
heg letters falling into the hands of his relatives in cągę of 
his having left Hamburg before they arrived, although in the 
moSt delicate way possible her husband tried to reassure*her 
by.telling her that he had taken care that her letters should 
be sent after him in cgse he should have left before they 
arrived. „However, during the journey,home, after she had 
already been to Hamburg and found herself well received by 
his relatives, she did write +0 give an account of her safe 
arrival in „France, and Heine, we shall see, receives her letter 
with as much „jubilation as if it had been her first love-letter. 
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It was a bitter resolve, we learn, which made Heine con- 
sent to his Nonotte returning to Paris without him. In his 
first letter he writes * Already three days since you left: all 
the world here, especially m;' poor mother, is grieved at your 
departure. These days have gone like shadows. I know 
not what I do, aąd I cannot think. I love you more than 
ever. He writes about every other day, and conjures her 
to write to him at least twice a week: *If I do not have 
regular ne'vs of you I shall go wild like I did last year. Since 
your departure I do nothing but sigh. I will never be 
separated from you any more: how horrible! I feel more 
than ever the necessity of having you constantly before my 
eyes. I think now what trouble it will give me not to have 
news of you. Write me, I beseech you, as often as possible 
—at least twice a-week—to the aćdzess of Herren Hofmann 
u. Campe : the postman giwesme my letters ww person—he knows 
how to find me out everywhere. — This last touch is charming. 
Poor Heine suspects evidently Mathilde may not even like 
the address to be read by any eyes than his, so he assures her 
that it will not be. 

At length, after nearly three weeks, the wished-for letter 
arrives : * Ma chere Nonotte, at last, God be thanked! at last 
I have got your letter. It came on Sunday, at a moment 
when I could hola out no longer for disquiet, when I had 
fallen into a state of dejection of which you can have no idea. 
At the very sight of your letter my heart eried with joy. I 
sang, I danced, and I went to the theatre to revel in musie 
and dancing. They played *La Muette,”* and I swallowed 
down four acts of it. Whether it was well performed or not 
I have not the least idea, for I wąs so occupied with my 
thoughts that I quite forgot the piece. I thought only of 
you, my poor love, who had had such a perilous sea-passage, 
wko bad been so frightfully knocked about by that good-for- 
nothing Neptune, who, the old worthless heath"n god, is 
utierly without galiantry to pretty wonien, for which I must 
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revenge myself by a satirical song. The wicked old scoundrel! 
to give sucd a shaking to Nonotte, my poor lamb! I am also 
in a rage with the vile dowaniers who made you pay twenty 
francs for the stockings—ahd yo did not tel] them they were 
for the prettiest leg in Chaillot? But I think perhaps I am 
partly to blame, for I ought to have packed them down 
DECPABI in your box. lam delighted, however, that you have 
not'lost your things. * * * * » 

*I am better since I have news of you: write often, or else 
I shall fall back into my black humours.” 

«dt does not appear, however, that Nonotte wrote again 
during thetemaining month that Heine stayed at Haiaburg; 
although he coaxed her most cunningly to do só. These 
letters are not only full of ehdearing terms and caressing 
phrases, but also of carefu] notices of everything which he 
thinks likely to interesż her, and give proof of the eonstant 
thought which the poet took for her present and future wel- 
fare. It was only after some delay and with considerable 
difficulty that Madame,Heine would allow these letters to be 
made public, and then influenced chiefly by the consideration 
that their publication would put an end for ever to the scan- 
dalous calumnies which malignant tongues and pens had in- 
vented about hękmarriage. * 

The lqvefs of Heine's verse will bo glad; by means of thią 
correspondence, to take a glimpse into the most secret re- 
cesges of his heart thus unveiled before them. The letters 
evince a sincerity qad deptlr and a constancy of affection in 
Heiqe which few perhaps suspected : their simplicity dhd 
tenderness are all the more żouching when regazded as coming 
from the*rarest genius of „his time, and are sufficient proof 
that the greater part of his cyhicism was mere fanfarofnade. 

And wlen, five yedrs after the date'of these letters, Heine 
found himself a helpless eripple on a bed of pain, he felt a8 
much pity ajmost for the KMiction which his lamentable state 
brought upon his*wife 4s, he did for himself and yet he cofa 
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not refrain from the harmless quips and jibes which sprang 
invołuntarily from his untdmable humour. 

Thus when he was assailed with new symptoms in the 
shape of violent fits of coyghing, and was assured by his 
physician, in answer to a question, that they: would not 
hasten his death, he said * Do not tell my wife this, for she 
has enough to bear already.” "He loved too to turn into fun, in 
his droll fashion, the domestic incidents of the household. 
cSuch a night as I have had!” he said to a visitor. *We 
have had a calamity in the house. The cat fell off the 
mantelpiece and grazed the skin off her right ear, and it bled 
a little. There was such lamentation, and my good Mathilde 
sat up arid applied cold bandages to the cut the whole night 
through. For me she has never stayed up all night.” Meissner 
has recorded one of his comic acgqunts of a day of domestie 
inquietude, real or affected. * Yesterday,” he observed to a 
lady friend, *I was much disturbed. My wife dressed herself 
about two o'clock and went out. She had promised to be 
back by four. It was half-past four and she did not come. 
It was half-past five and she did not come. It was half-past 
six and she did not come. It was eight o'clęck. Myanxiety 
increased. Could she have become weary of the sick man, 
apd run away with some cunning seducer? In my painful 
anxiety I sent nurse to hep room to enquire if 'Cogotte, the 
parrot, was still there. Yes, Cocotte was still there. Then 
ą stone fell from my heart. . I breathed again. The dear 
creature would never have gone off without Cocotte.” Another 
time he sighed out comically, after hintjng at the perils 
which handsome women must rum in. such a city as Paris, 
<Alas, what can I ddP I must legve all to fate and a good 
Providence. How can I, a poóc siek pó, play. the rival to 
half a million of men.” 

u A pleasant sketch of tle interior of his household in the 
rue d' Amsterdam at the time when his condition, owing to 
the treatment of Dr.*Gruby, underwent a great: improve 
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ment, is given by Meissner among the others in his * Erin- 
nerungen ': 6 

*A few days after my return to Paris anew in May 1850, 
at a time in which an improvement appeared to set in in 
Heine's health, he gave a dinner. In a room that was 
dignified with the name of sałona round table was splendidly 
laid: on the sideboard were to be seen ranged a quite dis- 
proportionate array of plates, glasses, and bottles. 

<The bell rings, and the guests arrive. Madamg Heine's 
friend, Madame A———, steps in in charming tożlette and 
brings her two lively children to the sick man's bed that he 
may kiss tem. They are called playfully Poulon and Poulette. 
Alice, who is Heine's god-daughter, is now five yes old, a 
beautiful black-haired child, a*more lovely creature is not to 
be found, and she is for hęr age, óÓne may say, demoniacally 
precocious. 

< Madame A has lately developed into a fine lady. 
Her husband, who was a hardware dealer two years back, by 
means of prosperous spęculations on the Exchange has been 
enabled to purehase the Hippodrome, the great circus at the 
entrance of the Bqis de Boulogne, and makes splendid profits 
out'of it. He has the undeniable instinet of what is to be 
done to attract the public, and, according to al probability, 
will become gf milionaire. © Vou come latą, it is past seven 
oelock, the dinner wall be spoilt,” said Heine. * Where is 
your husband P why has he not, come with you?” * He has 
business, and will soon be here.” '*« Just like him! he always 
keeps people waiting where he is invited, it is unendurablee” 
<< Que voulez-vous?” sighed Alice, *I cannot, alter him.” 
Heine began already to ke really out of humour, when a 
cabriolet rolls up to tle doór »*< That is he,” said the ydutng 
wife ; and the Barnum" of tle Hippodrome, with bis hat on 
his head, steps into the room.*. 

<M. A——— is one of*fhose personages whom one meets 
with mostly in. the foyeę pf the Grand+Opera, or on the tusłę 
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—a handsome dandy of about five and thirty years of age, 
with a colourless southern' expression of face, anć: with pitch- 
black hair and beard. His todlette is carefully made, his 
manners are brusque and, as we shall see, unpleasantly 
familiar. He plays with a little stick with a pretty chased 
knob of gold to it, and evidently has as little knowledge as 
his stick of the kind of man whose guest he is. 

«How are you, Heine?” he asks, * well or illP Par 
Dieu! yon look no better than a dead man. I never saw in 
all ny life a man who made such a face about dying as you. 
I am going on all right. The Hippodrome is doing wonder- 
fully well.” | 

*A grim smile played round Heine's lips. He must en- 
dure this man because he is the husband of his wife. Yet 
this was not all. The dandy kevt. beating with his stick the 
counteępane 'of the sick man's bed. What does a man of 
sound health know of nerves? 

*<'The dandy either does not remark or care for the impres- 
sion he excites. He goes on: *Yes, the Hippodrome is 
doing wonderfully well. Every day that the weather is fine 
we net at leagt ten thousand franes. That is something to 
talk of, is it not, Heine? And I have not done. My brain is 
bringing forth the anost ineredible things ; je me fats piłić, 1 
_ am realising the, Thousand and One Nights, and feasting the 
Parisians, so to speak, upon miracles.” s 

„5 You have heard,” he continued, and he beats ever with 
his fendish stick more fiercely- on the bed, * that Poitevin, 
tke most daring, greatest, and most extraordinary of all 
aćronauts, who has beaten all the former balloon-goers—1I 
will not say out of the field, but opt of the air—has made an 
asćett on horsebackP Well! "next week he is going up ona 
donkey's back. T call this an ascenie A la Sancho Pamza. 
Sancho Panza, you must know; is u personage in a Spanish 
novel. A splendid idea, isn't itP And * The Pursuit of the 
axabyles by Freucb Spectres '-—thią. farce, too, is a proof of 
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my- progressive invention, and, without blague, quite splendid! 
The. Spectres are boys who ride little Corsican ponies, and 
the Kabyles are monkeys mounted in the same way. Every 
monkey is dressed as a Kabwle, with a white burnous, and a 
musket at his side. You should see, cher Hetne, how the 
white capołes suit their brown ape faces! The Spectres pursue 
the Kabyles, they reach them and hew at'them with their 
sabrts : the monkeys scream, the little Corsican*ponies rear ; 
it is the most comie chase you dould see. Well, that is some- 
thing for the children and grisettes. For men there is 
anqther spectacle. That is the Char du Printemos, a car 
drawn by dwelve steeds, and on the gar twenty girls, all 
floating in the air in the most different postures, clothed only” 
in flesh-coloured tricofs with the lightest of gauze drapery. 
Bayaderes,hovering in thę air witA the legs pointing upwards 
and in every direction! „real houris! you could hardly believe 
it. Houri, you know, mon cher Heine, is the name given by 
Mahomedans tó girls in heaven. Ah! what nymphs I have 
got for the Hippodrome. The finest girls to be found in 
Paris and in all Europe ! ! What a pity, Heine, you are ill. 
C'est la, mon vieuą, que vous auriez fait vos farces.> 

'< The dandy thinks he is entertaining Heine delightfully 
with such gabble, He has ne knowledge of lruman nature. 
The sick mai, during his long desgription of the pleasures of 
the Hippodrome, thzew himself about impatiently on his bed 
and uttered sounds which M. Ą took for exclamations 
of admiration and astonishnaent, but which were nothing else 
than, German words of abuse and curses. At the last sen- 
tence of the dandy, who meanwhile had put his foot on the 
bed, Heihę sat up, looked at me, and said in German * Such 
a thoroughly healthy fellow is*half a brute. 8 

* But M. A———- has not yet done: * All this,” he said, 
ś gives me a great deal te do.,. . . . . . One must go on ig- 
venting the most pyramiddl things, and only a man of taste 
and fancy is equal to thę business. Had Ienot been for yeans 
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an. opera-goer and a connoiśseur in the ballet and everything 
that relates to it, I might have lost all my property in this 
Hippodrome. Ah! one has to strain one's brains at ib worse 
than a poet. And then the risk, dear Heine, the risk! If 
you write anything which does not please you, you lose but 
a bit of paper, which you can throw away. It is not so with 
me. An unsuccessful invertion would half ruin me.” 

<<« T,ook you,” he went on whilst he sat himself dówn, 
« even now I have got something in my head—here,” and he 
tapped: his forehead with his forefinger, * an idea by which 
I may either win or lose forty thousand francs. I call żhe 
thing a * Festival at Pekin.” Pekin, you must Know, is the 
'eapital ać the Chinese Empire. On a noble terrace in the 
foreground of a temple which is adorned with idols,—the 
Chinese, you must know, still worship idols,—sit the manda- 
rins in A cirele. The mandarins, ypu must know, are the 
senators, the aristocrats, the lords of the country.” . . ... 
The director was just in the beginning of his relation when 
Heine, whose impatience had increased by this time to a 
dumb rage, raised himself up rapidly and looked at me and 
said in German, in a voice in which melapcholy and scorn 
were united, * Listen to this animal, who explains to me 
where Pekin is and what the mandarins are: „he earns twelve 
thousand francs a day. What do you think Fulius Campe 
gives me for one edition of my * Book of Songs?" ” And with a 
comic * Du lieber Himmel * he sank back again on his pil- 
low. * The rest after diniier, dear A.;” he says: * the Toast 
wquld not be eatable if you went Śrocęk | the whole of „your 
Festival of Pekin before dinner.”; 

It was during this visit that sAleissner found Heine one 
day Qietating a letter to his mąther. . 

*« And does she live yet,” I asked, *the olli lady who 
dwells by the DammthorP” :<Ab, yes! very old though, 
stek and feeble, but still the. Wan mother-heart.” « And 
dą you write often tę her?”  * Regulatly gvdry month. 
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«"How unhappy she must be at your condition! > *At my 
condition !** answered Heine. **Oh, as far as that goes, we 
"hold peculiar relations. My mother believes me to be as 
well and sound as I was when I last saw her. She is old 
and reads no newspapers. The few old friends whom she 
visits are in like condition. I write to her often, as well as 
I can, in a cheerful humour, and tell her of my wife and how 
happy I am. Ifshe remarks that only the signature i 1s mine, 
and that all the rest is the handwriting of my secyetary, the 
explanation is that I have pains in the eyes which will sdon 
pass off, but which yet hinder me from writing everything 
myself. And thus she is happy. For the rest, that a son 
should be as sick and wretched as I am no mother would 
believe.” 

< Heine was silent, ad, I beheld with a moved heart how 
he had his letter sealesl up full of comforting ihtelligence and 
affected cheerfulness, and sent it to the post. 

The longer Heine's illness lasted, the more patience did 
he display. His dayq were of course generally very mono- 
tonous ; he took a bath regularly every morning, into which 
he was lifted by a strong mulatto woman, his attendant, who 
carried him as easily as a child. His body had been reduced, 
as we hąve said„to a mere slteleton. <*My spirit,” he wrote 
in 1852, ś has already retired from the small doings of thę 
world, and the worms will soon have my body. Ido not 
grudge them their banquet, sand am only sorry that can 
offer them nothing but bortes.. His bed, which was styled 
his mattress-grave, was indeed no ordinary bed, but a pile of 
mażtresses heaped on the floor, arranged so that the pressure 
on his sensitive body shogld be the lightest possible. After 
his bath he usually took his breakfast : gubsequently to the 
amelioration which had set in in 1849, his taste, which at 
first smacked of earth and then departed entirely, returned, 
and he was,able to enjoy Some of the choicest successes of 
the cwisine with Something like his formet zest. *This dish 
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is so good that it ought to be eaten kneeling* we know lie 
said formerly of a certain plał. After the doctót the cook 
then became the most important personage in the house, and 
poor Madame Heine had at time$ much difficulty in sooth- 
ing and humouring the artist of the kitchen, who gave lier- 
self all the airs of a prima donna. Whatever Heine seemed 
to fancy was procured for him if possible ; at breakfast, how- 
ever, his food was simple, consisting usually of plain, góod 
meat, fruit, and Bordeaux wine ' and water : after breakfast he 
was read to, or he dictated, and received visits up to six or 
seven, when he dined. 

, After the spring ef 1849 Heine began againfo produce 
lyrical poetry, and the fact that the * Romancero,” his last 
volume of poetry, which was published in 1851, was com- 
posed in the terrible condition to, which he was" reduced, 

must be.reckoned among the greatest spiritual marvels of 
literary history. His spiritual faculties remained unweakened 
amid 'eren convulsions so great as to twist his body into a 
spiral form. Sometimes, in the midst of conversation with 
friends, he would be seized with a fit of weakness in which 
he would, with death-pale face, lie motioniess before them 
with only a slight twitching flashing across his visage from 
time to time to show that he %as alive. At, such, times it 
would seem that life and death were carrying on their final 
struggle within him; but he always rertsained conscious of 
the mresence of his guests, ard would make them a slight 
sign with his hand to remain, ańd on regaining his senses 
wofild take up the conversation where it had been breken 
off. , 
<It has been a great consolation for me; he said to a 
guest; <that I have never lost the track of my thoughts— 
that my understanding is always clear. I hold this to be 
0, essential for me that I have sonsthntly occupied myself ia 
the spirit during my whole illness, although my doctors dis- 
sudded me from it'as ptejudicial. I .think, however, ona the 
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contrary, that it has contributed essentially to not making 
my condidfion worse. For I nevbr could trace any disadvan- 
tageous action on the body of this exercise of thought; it 
operated rather as benefłcial, in creating pleasure and ex- 
hilarationit* *My body,” he wrote at another time, * suffers 

great pain, but my soul is as quiet as a mirror, and has 
sometimes its fine sunrises and bunsets!” It was happy for 
him that poetry could still continue*to be his' chief consola- 

tion. * Only two consolations are left me, he wręte, * and sit 

caressingly by my pillow—my French wife and the*German 

mase. I stitch together a good many rhymes, and many of 
them coat away my pain like magię when I hum them to 

myself A poet remains an idiot to the last. * *Like a 
nightingale that has been made blind, I shall now but sing the 

more beautifully,” he sajd,to anóther friend at the beginning 

of his illness; and tke result in some measdre juętified his 

predictions, for often as he lay and tossed from time to time 

on his lonely couch, half wild with pain, through the livelong 
nights, the bells of old fancy still sung merrily in his soul, 

and by the morning a whole poem, or even two, were ready 
for the press. His poetry, indeed, he generally contrived to 

write down himself, reserving his prose for dictation ; and in 

order tą enableshim to write his verse he provided himself 
with a large portfolio, with foliosheets of.paper laid upon it, 

on which he traced painfully with a pencil large letters, 

which formed a distressing contrast to the neat handwriting 

of his youth. 

«Produced in. this painful wise, the * Romancero * sawe the 
light in October 1851e 'Fhe book was, Heinę tells us, styled 
the * Komancero * becauge the Romantie tone was the most 
prevalent i in it. With few'exceptions all the poenfs*were 
composed i in the last' three years of his life. "The first book, 
stylede * Historien, contains, a series of ballads based chigfly 
on legendary and históric lore mixed with others niore 
grotęsque—modern gatires, and ome poem reducing *o a 
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legend the life of a lady of the bal Mabille, "These poenis 
most of them contain termś of expression, and śre written 
in a form which could have proceeded from no one but Heine ; 
but yet no one who has a true sense©Of poetry and of the perfec- 
tion of the earlier style of the * Buch von Lieder” 60uld allow 
them to rank with the finer products of Heine's genius, such 
as the * Lorelei" or. the -* Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar.” Through 
most of these runs a pessimist, and cynicał vein which be- 
comes stillnore dark and prominent in the * Book of Lamen- 
tations ” which followed it, and which dealt chiefy with the 
facts and vicissitudes of his own personal sensationg, and'”of 
which the most extraerdinary poems are the seriśs entitled 
«Lazarus. To the man who wrote such a poem as the 
< Disputation, in which the creśds of Jew and Catholic were 
both treated in his most peculiar style, it might indzed seem 
that nothing was holy and no belief worthy of reverence, and 
yet in the Lazarus poems there are touches as pathetic and 
reverent as ever proceeded from the brain of man. The poem 
called * Forest Loneliness,” which opens the lamentations, is 
in itself as pathetic as any—a poem in which he compares 
the forest rambles of his youth in 'forest green” with an 
imaginary ramble in his present condition. In those happy 
days of his youth he wore a crofvn of flowers on his, head of 
magical splendour,and he rambled in the forests and lived a 
free life with spirits and wild creatures: the fairies and the 
wild,deer, with their stately hoens, approached him without 
shyness, the wild doe knew he waś no hunter, and the fairy 
that' he was no professor of logie; they told- him everything 
in those days, the does and fairies, evea the most scandalous 
court gossip of Queen Titania ; they danced their May 
dances'and played their May gafhes before him as freely as 
if he were not there, and even took more pleasure in them. 

The water-sprites, too, with. their silver robes and their long 
hair, rose from the waters and playsd and sang before him, 
and'not they alone but the earth-spirits, the imps,and 
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salamanders, came and paid court to him, and taught him 
their daintitst and quaintest secrets ; the earth-spirits would 
have taught him in those days how the buried earth-treasures 
were to be found, but he needed so little then, he did not pay 
much attention to them, and he had besides so many castles 
in Spaln whose revenues he enjoyed. Oh, beautiful time ! 
when the heaven was full of musie, and when „he felt in his 
heart the dances of the fairięs, the pirouettes of the elves, 
and the gambols of the earth-spirits ! Oh, beaużiful time ! 
when the trees of the forest were vaulted like triumphal 
arthes, aąd he passed under them crowned like a vietor! 
But now tRie heaven seems empty and barren, and godless 
and blue churchyard, and he walks in the foreSt with a 
doubled-up frame; the fairieś and the elves have all disap- 
peared, he only hears tharę the Sound of hunters” horns, and 
the wild doe hides hergelf in the thicket and litks her wounds 
in tears. Where is the fairy with the long golden hair, the 
first beauty who was kind to him? The very oak-tree in 
which she lived standą bare, stripped of its boughs and its 
leaves ; the brook which he loved now looks like the Styx; 
only one watensprite, death-pale and mute like a stone 
statue, sits on the banks, absorbed apparently in her grief, 
but she, as soon :as she has caught sighb of him, flies away in 
horror asthough she had seen a ghost. 

Much is there in the 'Romancero” that Heine had better 
neyer have written, and wbich must seem unpardogable 
blasphemy to those incapable.of sympathising with the quips 
ande turns of a kumorous mind which, by ill-treatment and 
hazd fate, had been cżusted over here and there with dark 
spots of cynicism, but which had retained, however, much of 
'the brightness and purity 8? its original character ; łuid to 
those incapable of feeling too how this faculty of humour 
was, amid the fearful "spaśms and tensions of his mostal 
agony, exałted to a tragie intensity. Better had it been, 
indeed, that this volume had never Keen written, %nd 
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if, among the ballada nnd political satires, there are poers 
which we quickly turn away from with a wish to Yorget tktem, 
this sense of distaste is infinitely increased when we approach 
some of those in which he deals shockingly and ghastlily with 
the horrors of his own condition, and demands an account of 
them from his Creator. And yet Heine himself had the 
audacity to term some of the worst of these poems religious : 
one such he gave Meissńer to ręad. * Call you that religious P> 
said Meięsner, *I call it atheistie”  <No, no, answered 
Heine, with a smile; *religious, blasphemous-religious. 
[here is one, however, which I like arenę: read" it 
aloud that I may hear it for ence in a way. This is Lord 
Houghton's translation of the poem. 


My fathomless destair to show 
By certain signs, your fetter came 
A lightning-flash, whose sudden flame 
Lit up th” abyss that yawned below. , 
What! you by sympathies controlled, 
You who in ałl my life's confusion 
Ńtood by me in your self-seclusion 
As fair as marble and as cold! 


O God! how wretched I must be 
When ewen she begińs to speak: . , 
Wheą tears runędown that very chcek, ' 
The very stones can pity me! 
There's something shocks me in her woe; 
But if that rigid. hdart is rent, 
May not the Omnipoteńt telent 
And let this poor existence go ? 


<I was overcome, * What a poem that is!” I eried, 
<« Wnśt a ring it has! You 'have never written anything 
like it, and I have never heard a similar tone.” <Is that 
nąż true ?” Heine asked, and with much trouble he raised 
hilnself up on his cushion, while with the forefinger of his 
pale, bloodless hand heopened his cloned eye a/little, * Is it 
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not true. Yes, I know it well; it is beautiful, horribly 
beautiful !* It is a cry of lament as from the grave; a man 
who has been buried alive, or a corpse, or even the grave 
itself is heard in it. Yes; yes, such tones have never been 
heard in A German lyric, for no poet was ever in such a 
condition.” * 

„But Heine's chief literary occupation. in the last years of 
his life was in the composition of fhose memoirs of which 
we have before spoken. One day when Meissner was Nisiting 
the poet, he pointed to a box which stood on a chest of 
dtiwers ępposite his couch, and said, * Look you! there are 
my memoifs ; therein have [*been collecting for many years 
past a series of portraits and frightful silhouettes. Many 
people know of this box and tremble. In this chest is shut 
up one Of my best, but by no means the last, of my 
triumphs. 

In the latter part of the summer of 1854 the cholera 
raged again in Paris. MHeine's secretary was seized by it, 
some of his friends died, and people were dying by his side in 
the rue d Amsterdam. It might hardly seem worth Heine's 
while to avoid dny nearer approach of the king of terrors 
who had threatened him so long, yet he changed his abode 
to the Grande *Rue, Batignólles—to a” house in a garden, 
where he occupied an apartment*on the ground-fioor. The 
place, however, was cold, damp, and noisy ; he got an infiam- 
mąjion of the throat, and Ris,wife looked out for aenew 
apartment and found a sm4all.one to answer their purpose five 
storeys high, at No. 38 in the Avenue Matignon, close to'the 
Champs KHlysóes. After it was found, however, they had to 
wait until Heine was sufficiently restored to be able to bear 
the fatigug of transport. 

In No. 8 of the Avenue Matignon he remained until his 
death. * He entered it it, Nórember 1854, and since he dżed 
in Februany 1856, he dwelt there about a year and tbree 
"months. Tlte  changewas an agreeabBle ońe from the gloomy 
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room at the back of the Rue d' Amsterdam where he' only 
looked on a court yard. Here he had a balcony m the, 
Champs Elysóes, on which in fine weather he could be 
laid on a couch under a tent iń the sun, and behold the 
green trees and the gay crowds of promenaders along the 
Grande Avenue. „Even from a fifth storey, up which visitors 
had to mount one hundred and five steps, it was some- 
thing, though with propped-up eyelids and through an 
opera-glasc, to look once more on the face of nature and of 
human life. | 

Adolph Stahr, who with his wife visited Heine in this apart- 
ment in October 1855; gives in his book * Nach Fiunf Jahren” 
an interesting report of the change thus wrought in the poet's 
existence. Ńtahr, having been absent from Paris five years, 
had little expected ever to see his Sriend alive again; yet it 
was s0—if, indeed, it could be called elive to be in a state of 
existence in which for more than seven years the serpent 
embraces of an incurable malady inficted endless and in- 
creasing pangs, and held in its coils more elosely and closely 
this poor human nature, which had nothing to oppose to such 
a ghastly fate but the scornful defiance of seif-retlecting irony 
and the melancholy consolation that even such a form of life, 
with all its agony, was better than death. 

<I found him,” says Stanr, * in a small room one hundred 
and five steps high, in precisely the same condition in which 
I ha1 seen him five years before. I saw him lying on a low 
eouch with a pencil and portfclio before him, since he had, 
as he said, made the attempt to write something in the 
absence of his secretary. His appearance was, on the whole, 
slightly altered. He expressed hearty j Joy at seeing us again. 
<< Tt must appear fahulous to you,” he said, * to find. me again 
among the living; it seems to me at times as though I was 
pezpetrating a lie upon myself when I wake up out of my 
opium-sleep and find myself in my room. But the next time, 
believe me, you will find me no more— it would be too todious 
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for my friends. I think caoutchouc must have something to 
do with it when I am capable of such a prolongation of life.” 
He told us the story of his moving into his new dwelling, 
which he had chosen since' it gave him the opportunity of 
enjoying fresh air, and that sometimes on the balcony, which 
was covered in with a small tent and had sgreens of drapery 
to keep off the draught, and where he- had, a little low 
couch prepared for him. He bade us "step out and enjoy the 
prospect of the trees and the distant gay life of the „Elysian 
Fields. I admired both as they dęserved, and he remarked : 
<Y'Gu cangot know what I felt when after 80 many years I saw 
the world a$ain for the first time with Ralf au eye for ever 80, 
little a space. I had my wife's opera-glass on my couch, and 
I saw with inexpressible pleasure a young vagrant vendor of 
pastry offering his goodseto two ladies in crinoline with a 
small dog. I closed the glass: I could see no moze, for I 
envied the dog.” His nurse came to give him a draught of 
medicine, and bore him off from his couch as one carries his 
child, and put him on his bed.  *Stc transit gloria mundi,” 
he exclaimed on ańother similar occasion to a visitor. 

„ On the wholś | found him suffering still more than five 
years ago, and his productive power and conversation no 
longer sQ inceseamtly sparkling as beford. A fearful cough, 
which had+set in for some time bhek, ofteń interrupted hisa 
conversation with fightful spasms, so that sometimes: I 
thoąght the wretched man must be suffocated. His humeur, 
however, did not desert him seven in the extremity of his 
angutsh. On one occasion, when the doctor was examining 
his chest, he asked hiłn * Pouvez vous sijjler> He replied, 
« Hólas non! pas móme lesypiżces de Monsteur Scribe.” 

< He gxzpressed himself very positively gbout the condition 
of France and the French. *  AJl is Of no use: the future 
belongs to our friends the Qotmunists, and Louis Napolegn 
is their John the Baptist. * 

"We touclted upon the ordinary tróatmónt of the Bible by 
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priests, and I mentioned that I once had a great argument 
with a priest of Bremen because he, while Hamburg was yet 
in fames, delivered a denunciatory sermon on the text, * This 
was God's doing.” < There you were wrong,” Heine cried 
out, *and the clergyman right. You do not know what a 
nest of sin Hamburg was. "Think now what sorrow Ham- 
burg has caused. me. How profoundly unhappy I „ Was 
there!” . ... . We sympathised with him ina loss of money 
which _haranticipated, and one of us added that in these times 
one was compelled to regard money as the only means of, 
freedom. * You too!” said he; "my wife laugheqd yestetday 
„when I gave her some money; for I counted it dut to her not 
as un louis, deux louis, Śie., but as un ami, deux amis, trois amis, 
%c. I was,” he continued, * in a very good humour yesterday, 
for my pains were much allayed, amd I sent for my little god- 
daughter to come and eat some pastry here, and then I told 
her many pretty stories about heaven. She knows now that 
in heaven it is so pure and magnificent that they eat cakes 
there from morning to night. "Et comme le bon Dieu a des 
marmitons. qui sont des amges, et que les anges, quand us ont bien 
mamgć s'essuient la bouche avec leurs aules blanches.  * Ce quż du 
reste est bien sałe de leur part, the child retorted indignantly.* > 

The little god-duughter here spoken of«was no doubt the, 
, same little lady whose acquaintance we have already made in 
tbe Rue d Amsterdam. Very fond, as i«deed most poets are, 
was Heine of children at ajl times; and one such whosę ac- 
quaintance he had made twenty years kefore at Boulogne- 
sut-mer, and with whom he used to lounge on the piersthere 
and tell stories to in which fish, mermaaids, water sprites, and 
a rery funny old French fiddler.with a poodle, then to be 
seen there diligentły taking tlłeir sea baths, were ?nixed up - 
in the most fancifu! manner, grew up to be a woman, and 
wasited him twenty years latem in the Rue d Amsterdam when - 
he was stretched on his couch of' pain in Paris, and who has 
wfitten down het remiiniscences in a pleasant letteę which 
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Lotd Houghton has made public in his charming book of 
< Monograples.” 

Her first visit to him was when he lived in the Rue 
d' Amsterdam, when she couki hardly speak to him so shocked 
was she by Ris appearance. * He lay on a pile of mattresses, 
his body wasted so that it seemed no bigger than a child's 
ma the sheet which covered kiiłn, the eyes closed, and the 
face "together like the most painful*and wasted Ecce Homo 
ever painted by some old German painter. His Joice was 
very weak, and I was as touched at the animation with* which 
he*balked ; evidently his mind had 'wholly survived his body. 

The next visit of this lady was to hig dwelling in the Rue 
Matignon. 

< I climbed up four storeys *'to a small room, where I found 
him still on the same pilę qf maftresses on which I had left 
him five years before--more ill he could not look, for he 
looked like death already wasted to a shadow. When I kissed 
him his beard felt like swan'*s-down or a baby's hair, so weak 
had it grown, and his face seemed to have gained a certain 
beauty from pain and suffering. He was very affectionate to 
me and said, *Ich habe jetzt mit der ganzen Welt Friede 
gemacht, und endlich auch mit dem lieben Gott: Der schenkt 
mir dich pun alg schóner Todesengel: gewiss sterbe ich bald.” 
On the wkolś I never saw a man bear suchshorrible pain and 
misery in so perfecty unaffected a manner. He complained 
of his sufferings and was pleased to see tears in my eyeszand 
then at once set to, work to*make me laugh heartily, which 
pleased him just as much. He neither paraded his anguish 
nor tried to conceal it,sor to put on any stoicął airs. I also 
thought 'him far less sarcągtic, more hearty, more indulgent, 
, and altogether pleasanter thań ever. 

The winter of 185%-5 was for Hefne a most severe one, 
and there was yet another togo through before all was ovgr. 
A severe cold, caught Sóon after his arrival in his new 
quarteys, aggravated his sufferings imtmensely ; cramps inthe 
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chest and throat sometimes lasted the night through and 
bade fair to suffocate him; and he was threatencd with total 
blindness of his right eye. Heine, whose sensitive body 
seemed to have been fitted only for an easy Epicurean life, 
bore up against this increase of torment with much stoicism. 
The last year, too, of his life was aggravated by fresh money 
differences with the Rhadamanthine Campe, some of which 
were not settled up to-the day of his death. Campe,'who 
had, as Heine said, built a stately monument to the poet in 
the form of a new house and premises for himself, constructed 
out of tkie profits of the * Buch der Lieder, refused to agree 
to Heine's terms as, well fox the publication ef the * Ver- 
'mischte£chriften” asforafinalarrangem ent aboutthe complete 
edition of his works. "The consequence was that when Heine 
died the acute Hamburg piiblisher found he had to deal with 
Heine's widow and his relatives for the delivery of the prose 
and verse yet remaining unprinted among Heine's papers, 
and he found them much harder to deal witli than the care- 
less poet : the knowing bookseller got complaisant writers in 
the press to publish paragraphs from time. to time about the 
avariciousness of Madame Heine and the grasping nature of 
his brothers; but the reader who knows anything of the 
usual relations of publisher snd author will not+think it 
likely that Campe was much to be pitied, and thią the more 
a8 Campe was as hard a specimen as any of his class. He 
took a journey to Paris in 1854 to look after his interests 
about the complete edition, jugtsas he cąme hawking after 
the * Romancero * as soon as be heard it was finished: he 
was never negligent in seeking the goet, nor in replying to 
his letters, when he thought thęre was any further little 
piekińg to be got from his bones, although when it suited 
his purpose he could leave his appeals unanswered for more 
than two years at a time. | 

* In the very last year of the pożl's life there sęemed really 
to vnsue a sort of: spiritual reawakening—the publicatłon of 
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the cYermischte Schriften,” which contained his *Confessions, 
anq his * Bąok of Lazarus —ane the attention they univer- 
sally excited roused him again to a consciousness that his 
name was still a power ią Europe. A. translation of the 
< Book of Lazarus” and the * New Spring” appeared in the 
* Revue des Deux Mondes” from the pen of Saint Rónć Taillan- 
dier, and became the chief topie of converkation in Parisian 
litełary circles, and brought anew to his sidd some of the 
chief literary and social celebritiós in the capital.  He- 
busied himself, too, incessantly with the translation of his 
_wqzks into French, for *he,” he 'writes, *who possesses no 
especial reqognition in France can boast of no European 
reputation.” 

The summer of 1855 thvs passed for him more gaily 
than any nej had done of lete years, and this the more 
since Paris was in this year erowded with visitors from all 
parts of Europe, wha came there to see the first Universal 
Exhibition which took place at that capital. Among such 
visitors were Adolph Stahr and Fanny Lewald, and the 
English lady abqQve-mentioned. The re-birth of spiritual 
activity which wąs thus by a concurrence of circumstances 
awakened in the dying Aristophanes is testified to by his 
correspondence with Alexandve Dumas the elder, and others, 
animated anew by all the alertness, vivacjty, and malice of 
old days. 

Nevertheless his long agony, which was now protrącted 
int8 its eighth year, was visibly 'drawing to an end. * I am 
as sigk as a dog, and fight against sorrow and death like a 
cat, he wrote to Stąhr jn the autumn of 1855. *Cats, 
however, he adds, * have a tough life of it.” 

After, too, the comparatjwely gay summer and aatamn 
of 1855"MM powers again drooped : his last letter to Campe 
appearę to be dated -Moveiąber 1, 1855; a dull winter 
came on, and his lonely" * mattress-grave* became agźin 
deśerted.* 'Thócphile Gautier, however, saw him a śew 
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weeks before his death, and has given a portrait of Heine 
at this time which will be the last we shall ośfer to aur 
readers :— 

«As soon as my sight was accustomed to the twilight 
which surrounded him—for a too glarinę dayligit would 
have injured his eyesight, now nearly quenched—I dis- 
tinguished an arm-chair near his couch on which he had 
been so long bedridden, and sat there. "The poet stretcned 

'out to me with an effort a little soft thin hand dull and pale 
as a wafer, the hand of a sick man withdrawn from the in- 
fluence of the open air, and which had touched nothing, «not 
even the pen, for many yearg. Never were the hardest 
knuckle-kones of death gloved with a skin more soft, more 
unctuous, more satin-like, more polished. Fever replaced 
life, and gave it some heat, and nevertheless, at contact with 
it I experienced a slight shudder, as if I had touched the 
hand of a being no longer belonging tb the earth. 

< With the other hand he had, in order to see me, raised 
the paralysed lid of an eye which still preserved a confused 
perception of objects and allowed him to see a ray of sun- 
light as through black gauze. After the exchange of a few. 
phrases, as though he knew the object of my visit, he said to 
me ** Do not pity mestoo much ; the vignette inthe * Revue des 
Deux Mondes, in which I kave been represented'as emaciated 
and with drooping head like a Christ of,Morales, has already 
excited the sensibility of good, people too much in my behalf, 
I do not like portraits which resemble ; I wish, like pretty 
women, to be painted flatteringly. You „knew me wken I 
was young anq flourishing ; substitute for this piteous effigy 
my former image.” " 

te was about this time, mefew months before his death, 

. that there occurred one of the strangest and mośf i uchińg 
incidents of his life. Unto thA solitude of his bedside, ever 
bócoming more and more unbrokeh, there camę a fair and 
briyht-spirited young lady of about twenty-tight yehrs of age, 
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who frora darliest youth had been an enthusiast for Heine's 
songs, and appears to have been really to him what he had 
eaughingly declared another to be, namely his * Todesengel, 
or angel of death, the chegrer and the soother of his latest 
hours of pain. What her name was we know not: a 
mystery enshrouds her early life which neither Heine nor 
Meissner, who also knew her, were able *o dissipate; but 
shaappears to have been of German origin, sto have been 
educated in France, and to have passed some of her time in, 
England, and to have united in charming wisć the best 
- qyalities of the nation from which she descended with those 
of the nitjon in which .she was brought up. Chance first 
brought her to Heine's residónce in the Avenue Mgątignon ia 
October 1855, and the dying poet found such pleasure in 
her society that he asked hersto come again. She came, 
and the poor sick man Cohld not for tlie futyre endure that 
she should be absent'for a day. She was for hinf his dear 
*mouche, whem he loved to feel hovering always around 
him. Meissner gives this account of their relations and of 
the strange correspohdence which ensued between them 
which he had the opportunity of perusing: *A hundred 
sheets of paper at least lie before me written over in pencil 
by Heine's own hand, which he sent from thę solitude of his 
sick roóm to” the maiden to cąll to Mis, side her who had 
nearly become indispensable to his existence. Just as tlte 
prisoner loves the Tittle bird that comes to perch on the sill 
ofehnis window, and tenderly 'supplies it with food, in'order 
to draw it back" again und 'to make the place agreeable, so 
that it may for get thę gręen and airy forest oceasionally, SO 
Hżine» overwhelmed his. friend and companion with little 
presents expressive of his good wishes in a hundreQ forms, 
and stMned daily a, hand, now hardly capable of writing at 
all, tą write little letters which incessantly, and with en- 
treating words of flattesy, invited to fresh visits.  Wheńone 


sees these great, tender, noble chąractęrs, one can hardly 
YoL. Ir. RE 
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believe that they proceeded from the withered hdnd of a 
shattered organism ; and when one reads the seąse of which 
they are the interpreters, one cannot sufficiently wonder atr 
the deep ineradicable energy of life to which they testify. 
We hear in them the most gentle words of yearning of old 
time, and the sweetest notes of flattery, the well-known 
verse of mockery swelling up to blasphemous anger, and the 
cry Of lamentation for his: lost youth, for enjoyment, for 
„life. Allthis is enveloped in.a dark atmosphere of melan- 
choly, „out of which darts like lightning the curse of 
despair. 

<These letters will never see publicity: the name of the 
maiden hęrself is a secret. A strange chance brought me, 
ufter Heine's death, together with' their possessor. | was 
allowed to cast a look into this treasure, which contains 
many poems, gnd I give here a rew of the letters which I 
have received permission to publish. One, dated November 
1855, runs thus: * Dearest sweet friend, Tkanks for the 
sweet-hearted lines. I am rejoiced that you are well. 1 
am, alas! still very ill, weak and umitrsch, and frequently 
affected, even to tears, at the meanest practical joke of fate. 
Every sick fellow is a blockhead. 1 do notlike to let myself 
be seen in thig miserable state, but I must hear the dear 
*«mouche” buzz about me., (Come soon, as SQ0N1 aS yOUr 
kochgeboren will—as soon 8 possible; come, my dear lovely 
Suabian face. I have seribbled ofi this poerm— pure Charenton 
poetry—the crazy to the crazy. —H. H.” 


"And a few days later: 
| « Wednesday, 3 o'dock. * 


cć< Dearest soull| I am very wretehed—have eoughed 
horribly for twenty-tour hours together : hence to"day pain 
in the head, probably also to-ntprrow ; therefore I pray the 
swettest one to come on Friday instead of to-morrow. 1 
musbpine till then. My Serinsky [his secretąry]*has ex- 
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ćused himiself on the ground of siekness for a week past. 
Whąt an anpleasant state of thłngs! I am almost mad with 
vexation, sorrow, and impatience. I shall lodge a complaint 
against den lieben Gott beźore the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. I reckon on Friday; meanwhile I 


kiss in thought the little pażtes de mouche. Your erazy 


On January 1, 1856, his*own birthday? he wrote a letter 
to the same lady, which he signed * Nebuchadnezzar=I[I., once 
4. Prussian atheist, now a devotee of the Lotos-fiower. This 

e 
comparisqn of the lady to ą flower occurs again in the fine 
poem *An die Mouche,” which contains, as it were the poeti- 
cal philosophy of Heine's whole life, and in which he figures 
to himself his fair eompanion* as a passion-flower growing” 
over him as he lies enshrined in a marble sar cophagus amid 
? 
the ruins of his elassie and romantic visions. This poem has 
been excellently translated by Lord Houghton, and from it 


we extract the following verses, which have relation to the 
lady in question :— * 


* Through my shut eyes I feel the gracions boon 
Of thy divine compassion bending o'er me, 

And clothed in ghostły lustro, lilse the moon, 
śThy features glimmer sglemuly bęfore me. 


* We couldehot speak, and yet my spirit heard 
The thoughts and feelings welling in thy besomę 
There's gomcthingeshameless in the uttered word, 
Silence is love's most pure aud holy blossom.” 


Other poems too, 'such as *Die Wahlverldbten,* * Mich fes- 
selt dein Gedankenbant, * Lass mich mit gliihendeą Zangen 
krieipem, were also addresfed to the, Sdane person. 

Heine's last two Jettęrs to the lady express in their 
brevity and pathos all, żhe horrors of his position :— 


< Dearest Mouche,-„-1 am very ntuch tn pain and sorfowful 


ny 
© 
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to death. The eyelid of my right eye is now closed, and I' 
can barely write. But I lowe thee much, and thipk on this, 
thou sweetest one. The story of thine has not at all bored 
me, and offers good hopes for the future: thou art not so 
stupid as thou lookest. Thou art so prettily superior to all 
standards whatsoever, and this delights me. Shall I see 
thee to-morrow P "A lachrymose, bad mood overpowers me. 

Such bdzllemertts are unendurable. [I wish I were desd! 
Deepest sorrow, thy name is H.-HEINE." 


it. 
L 


The last note, the most'tragice of all, was written abqyt 
four weeks before his death :— 


< Dearest Friend, —I am still steąęped in. headache, which 
„will perhaps be gone by to-morrow, so that the darling will 
be able to see me next day. What rorrow! I am so sick! 
My brain'is full of madness and my heazt of sorrow [in Eug- 
lish in the original]. Never was a poet so unhappy in the 
fulness of fortune, which seems to make a mock of him. 
Farewell !|—H. 


And thus this strange spirit, this shade of the Elysian 
Fields, was destined to offer himself amid the wreck and ruih 
of his body and his life, a wonderful refutation to that religion 
of sensual enjoymęnt which he had professed in the days of 
his fieshly pride, for his relations with the * Mouche” were as 
purely spiritual as ever was relation between man and wo- 
man,—a manifest example Of spir itual elective affinity, "of 
attraction of soul for soul. 

No doubt much of the consolątioz which Heine felt in 
this lady's care and society is to be'aseribed to the fućt that 
she was not only a kindred spirit, but that she spoke to him 
in his own language, in which he was such a %onderful 
artist. It is pleasant, however,*ło find that, notwithstand- 
ing* the calls which this strange *xepparition made on his 
penczl in poetry and prosze, some of thę last asd most pathetie 
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of his poems are addressed to his wife, as is instanced by the 
following fragment : 


< My arm grows wqgak ; death comes apace, 
„Death pale and grim; and I no more 
Can guard my lamb as heretofore. 
O God! into thy hands I render , 
My crook : keep Thon my lambkip tender. 
When I in peace have laid me down, * 
Keep Thou my lamb, and do not let 
A single thórn her bosom fret. 
Oh, keep her fleece from.thorn-hedge harsh, 
„And all unstained in mere and marsh. 
Above all, too, befąte her feete 
Make 'Phou thę best of pasture swect, 
And let her sleep without a fear.” 


It is not unusuaj that death arrives unexpecjedly after 
that it has been in close prospect for many years; and so it 
was with Heine. His clearness of spirit and his love of life 
never, however, quiżted him up to the last. *O God, he 
writes in one of his poems, * how ugly-bitter it is to die! O 
fiod ! how sweet and snugly one can live in*this snug, sweet 
nest of earth |" 

Even his sphysician, Br. Gruby,ethought he might be 
preserwed for some time longersę but thespoet died at last, as 
is often the case,mot of the illness from which he had „tf- 
igred so much, but of the weakness which tbat illness had 
brought upon him, and which made it impossible fvr him to 
overcome a passing indisposition which would have shad a 
twivial effect on him*in a state of health. Heine dizd at last 
of a fit of indigestion. „'The story of his end is thus narrated 
by Mejssner :— 


"A fit of vomiting* came on and continued for three days, 
and could not be stopped ; and it was soon without doubt for 
all swho atiended him that Heine this time must suecumb. 
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The monstrous doses of morphia to which he had gradually 
accustomed himself had oftćón brought on similar $ymptoms, 
yet not so violent or persistent. Yet he was still defiant, 
and hoped to survive even this straggle. He began to make 
a new will, without, however, being able to get beyond the 
first paragraph, yet retaining always his full consciousness. 
Yea, even his wit nęver left Kim. Some hours before he died 
a friend came 'into his room to see him once more. Soon 
aster his entry he asked Heine i he was on good terms with 
God. Set your mind at rest, » said Heine, * Dieu me par- 
donnera, c'est son mótier.”” Thus the last night arri"ed, tlie 
night of the 16th of February. The physician came, and: 
Heine asked him if he would die. Dr. Gruby thought he 
should conceal nothing from hiin. The sick man received 
the news in perfect peace. About fogr o'clock on the next 
morning ke gave up his spirit. His wife had gone to bed 
about one, and did not see her husband again until his eyes 
were for ever closed, He was more beautiful as a corpse 
than he had ever appeared in life ; his physician also declared 
that he had never seen even youthful features transfigured so 
wonderfully by death. The plaster cast which was taken 
" preserved faithfully and fixedly this expression.” 

"The funeral took płace on February 20, at. about .eleven 
in the morning. Tke poet hud often expressed a wish to be 
_ buried in the cemetery of Montmartre, wż.erein lay already 
the bodies of many distinguished cxiles and illustrious men$; 
among whom may be named Manin; Armand Marrast, (rode- 
froy, Cavaignac, Ary Scheffer, and Halóvy. -« He had, tóo, 
desired to be interred without any" attempt at show, and 
forbade that any religious ceremony should be performed or 
any syttećch be made over his grave. At the appointeg „hóur 
a few of his best friends'and most earnest admirers met in 
the grey foggy morning in front <of Ris house, waiting for 
the fineral procession to emerge therefrom 'and start for the 
cemetery. These were Alexandre Dumas, Thóophiłe Gautier, 
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Mignet, Paul de Saint Vietor, Alexander Weill, and a small 
bańd of Gefman authors and journalists. The coffin, it was 
remarked, was very large, long, and heavy for the spare and 
wasted form which lay within,—a comparison which made 
Thóophile Gautier think of the lines of the poet in the 
< Intermezzo *: *Go and fetch me a bier of solid thick planks: 
it rqust be longer than the bridgć over the” Main ; and fetch 
me also twelre giants : they must be stronger than the holy 
Christopher in the cathedral at Cologne on the Rhine. Theye 
shall then take up and carry my coffin and sink it in the sea, 
for such « large coffin demands a large grave. Know you 
why my cofiin must be so large and są heavy? I shull de- 
poge therein my lowe and, my sorrow. 

And thus the poet was at last laid to rest in lis modest 
grave amłd a crowd of pogts and artists who stood ranged 
around in respectful sijence; thus this mute *cerempny, de- 
void as it was of all prineely and other pomp, betokened 
that one of the chief kings of thought had passed away. 
< His friends,” wrote Gautier, * should have rejoiced that such 
atrocious tortures were at length terminated, and that the 
inwisible executioner had given the coup de gróce to the tor- 
tured victim : yet to think that of that luminous brain, 
kneadeb up as it was of ś$unrays ar ideńs, from which 
images came buzzinę forth like golden bees, there sheuld 
remain to-day no more than a greyish pulp, gives a pang 
włjch one cannot accept without revolt. It is truę that 
while he was yet alive he wag nailed into his bier, but if you 
leańt your ear*down, you heard the spirit of poetryestill 
singing beneath the błacie cloth. What grięf to see one of 
these mierocosms which are more vast than the universe, and 
yef"coniajned in the narrów vault of a skull, broken,"lost, 
and annihilated ! What lone and slów combinations will it 
cost nature before she fan reproduce such a head !” 


Ić one is'not a pagagon of moral*conceit or of hypoerisy, 
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one must feel some sort of awe at attempting to pass judg- 
ment on the entirety of the life of such a man as Heine. Hz 
alone who sent into the world this fine amalgam of the fair- 
est and strangest qualities of human nature was able to scan 
the recesses of his heart, to serutinise his motives and his 
conscience, and to weigh the results of his earthly activity, 
against the great gifts with'which he was entrusted, and the 
exceptional wrongs and”calamities by which he was tried. 

The occasionśl coarseness, ribaldrv, and profanity to be 
met with in his writings shock, and justły so, English 
readers, but allowance must be made for the fact that he 
addressed himself to.a Germen public, among'whom infi- 
delity anć grossness of taste and habits are notoriougly 
prevalent. No profanity was very likely to shock the publie 
of Prussia, whose capital, a city- of more tha 700,000 
nhabitants, dves not possess church accommodation for 
more than 25,000 persons, and finds this more than sufficient 
—a publice among which the government policy on church 
matters is directed by disciples of Fęuerbach and Strauss, 
and animated chiefly by a hatred of all belief whatsoever. 

In forming any estimate of the life of-Heine and of his 
work due allowance also must be made for the circumstances 
under which hć was born and the character'of his age. It 
was a misfortune for him to have been born a Jew: in our 
critical agę it is perhaps nearly impossible for an adult 
Jewish convert to partake of Ckristian traditions in the seme 
fulness as one who has learned them with his mother- 
speeeh, and for him to adopt the aspirations of early 
modern Europe, of which Christianńty and chivalry were 
the life and soul. We have remanted in tlie course of our 
narrdtięe on the lack of sytnpathy in Heine fer that 
chivalrous and medieval sentiment which has hitherto dis- 
tinguished Christian from Pagat Eutope. There was in the 
mań also, not an absolute,lack, but an inconstancy and want 
of jerseverance of" faith in the ideal. which alone, ia the 
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absence of religious belief, could have piloted him surely 
amid: the Seas of trouble and affliction on which his bark of 
life was tossed. He was not of the same spiritual stuff as the 
Dantes, the Tassos, the Spóncers, the Miltons, and the Schil- 
ler s—poets who never did aught unworthy of their genius and 
who have exalłted as well as increased thę spirituality of the 
wqrld. By the side of Petrarch, too, whóm he could not ap- 
preciate, and whom he affected to, ridicule, Heine makes but 
a sorry figure. He had, however, as a young man, his 
spiritual visions and yearnings, and he had a deep'sense of 
the beaaty of the martyr-spirit, but he wanted firmness and 
pertinacity to keep his life.pure and*harmonious in spite « of 
wrong and tribułation.. Hence the inconsistencies with 
which both his life and his works abound, and of which we 
have had frequent occawien to take note. 

These defects, toos in Heine's spirituz.l life weresingularly 
developed by, the character of the generation into which he 
was born, and by luis prophetic sense of the character of 
the age to come after him. The feeling of discordance 
between the idćal and the real which darkens some of the 
host splendid passages of Byron, and the grand expression. 
of which made him in his time the great poet of the world, 
had reachęd* its greatest intensity : *;dealism strained to 
extreme tension had collapsed into blast indifference : faith 
disillusioned gavd*way to scepticism and worldly cunning : 
passion for the beautiful, eńtkusiasm for the mastereyorks 
of the human soul, were fading away before the study of 
matter: spiritual were to be replaced by scientific teachers. 
The reign of great 'pogts was at an end; that of great 
mechanicians was abouteto commence, and industrialism was 
tó”bedord of all. | 

Under such circumstaąces aud with such presentiments 
some generous indulgence 18 due for the aberrations of aamind 
so faithful in its devotion to beauty, and so fertile in thoughts 
of sach infińite graceahd purity as those with which Heine has 
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enriched the world. Justice herself, too, must relax some- 
what the rigour of her rules in the case of a nature śo 
capable of being impassioned by love, so accessible to 
benevolence and compassion, so sensitive to joy and sorrow, 
so susceptible of pain and pleasure, and so tried as well by 
the visitations of Providence as by the injustice of man. 

The contemplation of his life places us face to face with 
the most inscrutuble mysteries of human destiny, mysteries 
insoluble by human reason, and only.to be patiently and 
hopefully regarded by the eyes of Faith. 

Let the Pharisees of the world place tliemsulves Er 
thought around that =mattresstgrave ” which was the scene 
of an agony endured for many years with” such resignation 
„and fortitude, and as they look on those sorrow-laden and 
beautiful features, and on that roatstretched attenuated 
form, letsthem think on the words * Ee that is without sin 
among you, let him cast the first stone. 

No more fitting way perhaps can be found of taking leave 
of this prince of song, and of this poet of passion, than by 
placing before the s" a poem which he himself composed 
on the Sphinx-like mystery of his life, ahd indeed of all 
human life, a song which he prefixed to lis best work, his 
«Book of Songs, in 1639, when he still fevelledein the 
fulness of intellect and health, and which possibly, even in 
a translation, may preserve something Of its strange and 
fascinuting beauty. 


Old forest of the fable world, 
Thy linden bloom smelt sweeb 
As through thy depths in móoniight wcird 
I bent my devious feet. 
I musing went, and as I "vent 
A song ran through the ajr : | 
That is the nightingale, she sings 
Of love ind lóve's despair. . 
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Of love and love's despair she sings, 
Of tcars and rapture, too ; 

Her glee's so sad, her sigh so sweet, 
Dead dreams aważe anew. 


I musing went, and as I went 
I saw before me lie 
An open space, a castle tall, 
W hose turrets touched *he sky. 


Before the ga there lay a Sphinx, 
Half terror and half grace, 
*With lion form, with lion claws, 
*Ą woman's breast and face. 


A. woman tair ! her glowing look, 
It spoke of passion wild; 

Per silent lips theyępouted forth, 
And temptiqngly tbey smiled. 


The nightingale she sang so swect 
I could not turn away, 

And then I kięged the soft white check, — 
And I was lost for aye. 


Tho marbłe form grew all alive, 
The stone began to quake; 

„She qrąnk my burning kisses up 
With thirst I could not slake. 


She drank My life-breath fairly out, 
And, wild for rapture more, 

She elaspgd me, ant my tender flesh 
With „lion-clutches toro. 


O torture sweet! "O heavenly pangs ! 
O bliss deep as śle dole! * 

Her montf's kiss steeped me in delight, 
* Her clutches racked my S0nl.» 
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LLEMAGNE, det, description of, 

| ii. 106 
* Allgemeine Theatre-Róvue, 
cdntributiqns to, ii. 38 

* Allgemeine Zeiżung, the, Heine's con- 
tributjons to, ii. 12, 66, 2138, 261, 


Heine's 
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| 
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263-287, 885 ; character of the j UE 


nal, 67 

« Almanser, a tragedy, i. is 

Altenstein, Baron von. i. 82 

Amsterdam, Rue de, Heine's residence 
in Paris, ti. 379 

Andersen, Hans Christian. his gersonal 
appearance, ii. 206 ; 

Archer, Doctor Ńauj, story of his ap- 
parition, i. 225 

Architecture in the middle ages, i 

Arnim, Achim von, influence, of his 
writings 0n the development of | 
Heine's talent, i. 407 

Art, plastie, of tho middje ages, essay 
dh, i. 371 ; Heine's considerations on 
the future of, ii. 28 

-— Irench, ii. 18; deterioration of, 26 

Assing, loga Maurh,*remarks ou her 
death, ii. 204 * 

*Atta Troll, origin of the poem, ii. 
204; Heine s descriptioaevt it, 297; 
the "Tory and Radical bear in, 304 ; 
exiracts from, 306-324 

Austria, observations on, i. 468 

6 


. 378 


© 

ALLKT, tbe, Ifeine's remarks on, ii. 

„ti % © 

Bareges, Goscription of the mie at, 
li. 838 


Simonif dactrines, i ii. 133 


| 
| 
d 
i 
| 


Buzypłą Suint Amand, a lender of Sainte 


Beethoven, musie of, ji. 43 

Belgiojoso, Princess, Meine's 
ance with, n. 208 

Korg. cstablistyment of a% Frenth SGo- 
Yernment in; i. 8 

Berlin, „meetings of literary meg in, i. 


nacquainte 


| 


| 


BYR 
97; its Opera House, 99, 101; its 
tlieatres, 102; Heine's impwession of 
the city, 108 
— University of, i. 77, 80; motire for 
foun.ling it, 81 
— Academy, its foundation, i. 80; 
under the influencegof Schleiere 
macher, żb. 
Berlioz, description of his genius, ti. 46 


|! Rętty Hospital, i. 52 


Bible, the, the means of converting 
Heine, ir. 367 

Bohain, Vietor, ii. 151 . 

Bonapartists, their zelatióna to the Re- 
publicans, 1i. 98; Heine on their in- 
crease in 1842, 264 

Bonn University, description of, i. 61; 
the demonstration at, 62 

*Book Le Grand, the, extracts from, 
ZE his yguthful memories, i. 

, 27-400; passages on which he 

6 prided himself, 261 

* Book of Songs, extract from, ii. 426 

Bórne, Ludyvig, cayges which led to his 


quarrel with Heine, ii. 116; his 
eharacter, 1]7 ; his earl acqusint- 
" ances with eine, 118; HeineS jusż 


remarks on his charągter, 124; his 

feeling towards Heine regarding po- 

litical matters, 124; his desirą to be- 

come again acquainted with Hein8, 254 

Brentano, Clemens, i. 405 

Breza, Uount Eugene von, a fellow- 
student of Heine. i 87 

Brougham, Lord, „keine's commenda- 
tion of his oratory, 1. 278 

Brithl, Graf Karl Moritz ron, director 
of theatres of Berlin,i. 109% * 

*« Buch der hieder, i. 305 

Burscheńschaft, the, i. 62 

Byron, Lord, his similarity to Heine in 
his younger days, i. 17; effect gf his 
death upon lfeine, 195; on %ord 
Castlereagh, 271 ; on the ministry 
durisg Loml Liverpool's time, 874 
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CAM a 


AMPE, JULIUS, publisher of 
most of Heine's worka, i. 2384 his 
mode of publication, 239 ; his difi- 
culties, 240; his encouragement of 
young and unknown authors, 240 ; 
miserable prices he paid for Heine's 
volumes, 240; Heine's continued dis- 
putes with him, 241; his treatment 
of Heine respecting the censorslhip, 
i. 241; his relations with Heine, 
243; buys the copyright of Hoine's 
works, 826; Hleine's letters to him 
respecting his illness, 3354, 338 ; 
applies to him for money, 361: fresh 
money differences with Heine, 414 
Canning, hopeless prospects of obtain- 
ing office, i. 272; as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, nud Prime Minister, 
278; state of Parliament during his 
premiership, 274 
Karlists, his aversion to the, il. 85; 
their doings in France, 40. ; their re- 
lations to the Republicans, '93 
Castlereagh, Lord, unpopularity of, i. 
" 270; Byron's verses on, 271; his 
death, db, 
Catholi cisfn, its predominance in France, 
ii. 289 
Censorship, the trials of, ii. 144, 190; 
the miseries it inflicted on Heine, 
193, 194 
Cholera, rarages of the, in Paris, ii. 
"94, 409 
Chopin, his talents, ii. 41 
Christiani. Rudolf" makes Ileinc's ac- 
quaintance, 1. 232 
Christianity, i. 368 ; ii. 139 
Clausthal, Heine's aceount of a visit 
to the mines in, 1. 218 
Cokbett, Hcine's opinion of, i. 279 , 
/Comedy in Germany, his letters on, i. 
102 
Communism, vsgue forebodings of the 
futyre of, ii. 269, 272; compared with 
German nationality. 361; Heinćs 
detostation for, 360) ; its alliance with 
Atheism, 360 
Confessions, the, extracts from, i. 85, 
86, 189, 361; ji. 4, 13, 162, 227, 
236, 258, 369, 371, 390 
Constitutional government, disappfoval 
of; i. 203; of France, ii. 284 
Cotta, Baron, his prosperity as a pub- 
lisher, i. 308; engages Heine's ser. 
vices, 309 ; contrasted with Campe, 
309 ; Hoine's relations with, 309 
 Czkique of the Pure Reason, i. 433 
Cuxhaven, his poems suggested by a 
sta”m at, i. 169 


INDEX. 


EUR 


s, 
AILY NEWS, on the life of Ger- 
man students, i. 89 

* Daily Telegraph, extract from, ón the 
absence of play-element in Germany, 
i. 257-260 

„Delarocho 8 „picture, ś Cromwell and 
Charles I.) eriticisnąg on, ii. 20 

Denmark, Heine 8 prediction of the 
future of, ii. 359 

< Deutsche Revue; ii. 179 ; Menzel tries 
to suppresś it, 180; Menzel's intrigues 
against its contributors, 183; and 
the consequences, 184; its suppres- 
sion, 184 

Dieffenhach, i. 65 

*« Don Qiiixote,' Heine's perusal of, i. 20; 
its effoct upon him, 22 

Diisseldorf, Ileine's birthplace, i 1.4; ap- 

; Agia its occupation by the French. 
5; result of the' constitution of 

French government iu, 8 ; his memo- 
ries of, 30 
Drachenfels, festival on the, i, 63 
Droyschock, the pianist, li. 38 


o 


w 


Bać m ŁN QUESTION, the, state of 

the publie mind in France respect- 
ing, li. 265, 206 

Education under French rule, plan of, 
i. 14 

Eisenach, notable occurrences 
401 

Eliezer, Joshua Ben Siras Ben, the 
thou: zhts ofchis time in respect of 
the Bible, u. 368 e 
*znfautin, Barthóloniy Prosper, a leader 
of the Saint Simonian doetrines, ii. 
132; tho effe.t of his preaching on 
the society, 185; imyprisoned for 
publishing unlaw fal dóctrines, 136; 
his endg,136; lnunorous allusion to, , 
142 

England, Jleine's first impressions ot, 
„i. 265, 292; ignorance of its fieople 
on religiows topieś, 286; criminal 
ław in Ifeinc's time, 295; hia bitter- 
ness against, 297; in Shakespenre R 
time, 3801; parallel betweeg the 
Romans and the peopke of, 308; 
worses On its  prejudices Oinsć 
Franee, Ii. 3 
znglish Fragments, ectratts m, i 1. 
250 

« Englishmen, colo: ising qualities of, i. 
19% 

* Euszpe Littóraire, its publication, ii. 
161 ; and failure, 158; reason of this, 
1ó4 a 


in, 1 
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„, ę TEL GER 
TELIX, RACHEL, compared with | * Freischitz, the, eriticism on, i. 99 
Mendelssohn, ii. 64 *Wrench Afftirs, extracts from, il. 76; 


Fichte, one of Me founders of the Iier- effect of its publication on Ger- 
lin University, i. 81; an accusation manny, 107; suppression of the Pre- 
of Atheism brought against him, 82; face to, 111 


criticism on, 428; his philosophy | Friedlander, i. 114 
compared with that of Kant, 434; 
his dismissul from Jena, 436-437; 


compared with Schelling, 437 ANS, EDWARD, i. 84; as prcsi- 
* Florentine Nights, extracts from, i. dent of the Society of Jewish Cul- 
297; ii. 6 * ture and Sgilenco, 116; his arguments 


* Fogęst Loneliness,' description of the | „ on Judaism, 118, introduces Heine 

poem, li. 406 into*the Judaie Society, 118; on his 

Fould, Achille, banker, 1. 3; ii. 380 conduct regamding the Jewish moves 

Fould, Benoit, bdnker, ii. 330 | ment, 130; his abiligies, 181; be. 

JFouquć, Baron de la Motte, his kind- | conies A Christian, J81; asa champion 
i 


ness to Heine, i. 94; opinion of his gf spiritual and political freedom, 
$Umdine, i. 412; his genius, 418 182; his baptism, 188 

France, estfblishment of its goyern- | Gautier, Thćophile, his sketch of Heine's 
ment in the Duchy of Derg, i. 8; itse: | outward appearanee, ii. 166; and just 
privileges, 8; patriotism in, 882; | before his deuth, 4169 remarks 6n 
its Romantic school cempared with | the latter event, 428 
the German, 415; his words of warn- e! Geldean, Dr. von, i. 4 
ing tó, 443; its people, ii. 7; and | (zeldern, Betty, Ileine's muther, her 
lungunge, ; domostie Yirtucs gf its ,  marmiage, 1. 4; her character, 11; 
women, 12; principal artists of, 98; | - her fondness for per children, 12 
deterioration of art in, 2G;ępolities * Gentz, aids in suppressinge Icine's po-« 
in 1882, 66: character of ts people, litical correspondencee, ii. 108; on his 
70; prejudices against, 71 ; state of political ideas, 109 , 
affairs in 1830, 72; its passion for | German refugees in Paris, their sowial 
war, 76; and tendency to a republic, habits, ii. 1138; Heine's quarrel with 
80; impressions of its ppovinces, them, 114; theire behaviour towards 
104; the French Romantie seliool. | him during his illness, 388 
147-150; moral aspect of, 218-223; Germans, North, literury development 
notices of his visit 4 the South of, 9 ot, i. 36G 
41: a pension granted to Jleine Germany, stite of prineipalities after « 
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by, 248; state of the country in . the oceupation by the French, i. 7; 
1840, 265; political affairs from 1841 the doings of tjie German princes, 
-1843, 291-287 ;eoa the eve of the i żb.; literature in, 66; compared to 
election of 1942, 275; its results. «  śhatof othy countries, 78; tlie re- 
276; effect of the death of the Duke ' © strietion of poets in, 79; deseriptioa 


of Orleans on, 278 ; consygerations on 
the churacter and adaptability of the 
French people, 280-282; constitu- 
tiddal government of, 284; the jn- 


of the students in, 89; letters on the 
degradation of comedy in, 102; social 
ś habits in. 107; want of ką hu- 
morous element, 256 ; dulness of the 
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tensity of spiritual faith in, 288 comie papers in, 257; total absence 

' Frankfprt, Heine's disliko to, i. 46 !' of play element, 257-260; reflcftions 
i'rankfort, Bund of, 1836, tlo ediet of. on literary history in, 364, 365; its 
ii. 174; his protest addressebto, PB8. „ political conditicn, 381; patriotism 

19 5 w in, 382; spiritual liberty and Pro- 
Frederick I., founder of the Berlin testantism in, 388; its Romantie 


"Frederick eWiygiam IV., his policy, ii. 415; religious revolution in, 424; 
801; his encouragement of German progress of philosophy in, 428; post- 
art and literature, 302; censorshipe humous collections with respect to, 
under, 303 ? | 461; social habits of German rofugees 

Freiligrath, his abilities as n peetpii. | in Paris, ii. 113; dreams ofa nePre- 

305; his poefh, the *Moorish Kirg. | ligfon in, 172; state of its religious 

3808 = | aftaine, 17%, excessive drunkShness 


| 
Acgdpmy, i. 80 * | school compared with th Frtnch, 
i 
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in, 220; ingratitude to its authors, 
244; representatives of nationaliży 
in, 361 ; Heine's dislike to the people, 
383 

Gestiindnisse, extract from, ii. 156 

Ghetto, the, Heine's residence in, i. 45 

Goethe, his interview with Heine, 1. 
201, 204; comparison between them, 
202; impulsireness of his nature, 
203, 204; compared with Schiller, 
386; his merits, 391; his personkl 
appearance, 392; defends Heines 
Yreuch sympathies, ii. 69; his'reason 

(«for not writing tragedy, 381 

Goldsmidt, Bętty, i. 52 

Góttingen; description of, i. 207 

— University of, i. 69 ; its success, 71; 
reason Of its deciy, 71; state of its 
philosophical department, 72 

Grand Chaumiere, the, an aceount of a 

e visit to, il" 3 

* Grrenadiers, the, i. 59; set as a song 
by Max Kreuzer, 60 

Grimm, Jacob, i. 307 

Grimm, Wilhelm, i. 307 

Grisi, Carlotta, ii. 45 

Gruby, Dr..ii. 386 

Gubitz, Professor, publisher of Heine's 
first poerps, i. 93 

Guizot, as minister of France, ii. 266; 
his peace policy, 272; Heine's sketch 
of him asa politisian, 283 ; his system 
of corruption, 285; Revolution of 1848 
aseribed to his policy, 344 

Guvtzkow, a leader Sf the * Young Ger- 
many” band, ii. 177; his literary pur- 
suits, 178; his imprisonment for the 
publication of * Wally, 184, 185; on 
the ingratitude of the Germans to 
Heine, 214 | | 

ftymnasium of Diisseldorf, 1. 44 


ń 


ANBURG, description of, 1. 46; 
* Heine's commerciał pursuits at, 
50 ; his dislike for, 235; incident of 
ciwlisation in, 358; contrasted with 
Paris, ii. 17 ; its appearance ufter the 
fire of 1842, 324, 
<Hamburg Watchman,” i. 58 
Harz mountains, his travels through, i. 
199 ; mad volume of prose on his tour 
amongęt the, 206 :  . 
« Harzrelse, the, extracts from, i. 207; 
characteristics of, 215 
Hegęl, clected to the professorial chair 
ie Berlin University, i. 83; its effect 
upon the Prussian capital, 83 ; his 
a.qnaintance with Heine, 86: 


r 


di 
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HEI 
g 
Hegelian Philosophy, its infuence on 
Heine, i. 88-85; its origin, ii. 367 
« Heimkehr, the, i. 168% |" 
Heindeshagen, Heine's private tutor, 19 
66 


Heine, Amalie, Heine's cousin, Heine 
falls in love with hęr, i. 64; their 
relations, 54; her marriage, 55; 
Jieine's lines on the love affuir, 55; 
Heine's opinion of her in later years, 
ż 


Heine, Carl, Heine's cousin, i. 52 

Ieine, Gustave, Heine's hrother, 1. 11; 
his career, 162 

Heine, Heinrich, uncertainty as to the 
dateof his birth, i. 1 ; his birthplace, 5; 
his French sympathies, 6 ; child-days 
at Diisseldorf, 12; poem addreksed 

„to his sister, 138; his religion and 
school-days, 14; hłs education at 
honie, 16; his similarity to Byron in 
his younger days, 17; his excessive 
sensibility, 19; his perusal of * Don 
Quixote, 20 ; and comparison of him- 
self to him, 22; books that he read 
in his boyhood, 24 ; his distasto for 
musię, 24 ; and dancing, 26; his taste 
for drawing, 25; extruets from * The 
Book Le Grand” concerning his 
*Youthful Memories” 27-40; his 
residence in the Ghetto, 46; his 
dislike to commercial life, 46; 
gloomy prospects for the future, 
46; at Hamburg, 50; his com- 
mercial puęsuits there, 51 ; his 
first poems, 538 ; falls in dove 
with his eousin and is reęected, 
54; his lines on the love hffair, 
55; evil consęqyences of his attach- 
ment, 56: 3ts jnflu nce on his future 
life, 57; his uncle resólves to send 
him to the University, 58 ; his return 
„to Diisseldorf, 58; bis deep uffection ' 
for his mother, 60; is sent to the 
„Bonn University, 60; his essay on 
tho * Ends ef Academical Study, 64; 
his early propensity to humąnr and ' 
satire, 64; his fellow students at 
Bonnę 64, 65; his course of study, 
66 ; leaves the University ef Bonn, 69; 
aad enters the Góttingen University, 
69; breaks his resolution tą study 
law, 74; takes part „in a dileiling" 
affair śnd is rustiecated, 76; goes to 


„ Berlin University, 76; its influence 


a” 


upon the development of: his genius, 

d7gu80; en German literature, 78; 

influence of Hegelian'philosophy upon 

him, 83; hi. asepunt ef Lis inter. 
a ; 
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,, HEI 
course-with Hegel, 86 ; his professora 
and fellow students at Berlin Univer- 
sity, 87 ; his9 dislike to (ierman 
» students, 88; his duel and victory, 
90 ; his cordiality for the Varnhagens, 
92; publication of his first volume 
of poems, 98 ; friendly interest taken 
in them, 94, 06; proof of his power 
of self-control, 98; his relations with 
the Jews, 118; joins the Jewish 
Society, 118; his connection with it, 
13%; thoughts of changing his reli- 
gion, 13+; entertains a project of 
going to Puris, 134; his chief literary 
infinences, .137% the style of his 
poems, 140; his account ofShis un- 
fortunate attachment with his cousin, 
1824 supposed real story of the affair, 


147 ; his cfheeption of the passion of | 


love, 148 ; hiselack of chivalry, 152; 


failuro of two of his trapedies, 153; * 


nt Liineburg, 160; effectsof his poems 
on his family, 161; oceupies huinfself 
in edufating his family, 162; his 
dream of an.hexameter with five feet, 
3162; his exile from the litSk«y 
world, 163 ; changes his future pro- 
jects, 168; tronbled with, Nervous 
headaches, 164; conduet of his rela-* 
tives towanmls him,*164 ; at Cuxhaven, 
164; disugreement with his unele 
about his allowance, 164, 1656; his 
want of prudence in deahng with his 
uncle, 165; his offunkive letters to 
him, 167; his horrąr of revisiting 
Iygiumburg, 168; his ffrst acquaint- 
ance with the sea, 169; his account 
of a violent storm, and poems sug- 


gested bygit, 169; zesolves to com- e 


plete his Juridyal studies, 170, 171: 
and writeeno morespoetry, 171; his 
state of mind during p. stay at 
Tiineburg, 172; returns 10 Góttingen 
University, 172; his studiousnefs 
th6te, 175; celebrity of his poems 
among all classes, 174; his rofu- 
lurity ot life at GGottingen, 176; fenrs 
about final examination, 177 ; pastes, 
nnd becomes doctor of lagy, 148; 
chiłnges „his profession of fuith, 179 ; 
reflections on his baptism, 478; 
reasons for his conversion, 180; his 
bfiisną thopght a mistake, 181, th8 
necessity for his becoming meChristian, 
182; regrets his having been bap; 
tisod, 84, 185; progress ef hig, 
literary activity, 1943 onie 
aneedote of him. 194; his stay In 


Berlin, 105; coMmognechcĄt ot the | 
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einto power, 286; picture of 
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* Rabbi von Bucharach, 196 ; reasons 
fąr not finishing it, 197; his tour 
through the Harz mountains and 
Thuringia, 199 ; various literary pro- 
ejects, 199; letter to Moser on the 
results of his journey, 201 ; his inter- 
view with Goethe, 201 ; comparsion 
between thern, 203, 204; publishes 
his first volume of prose on his Harz 
journey, 206 ; his vtsit to the statue 
af the Venus de Medici, 210, 211; 
his tendency to dreams and legal 
nightmares, 213; fondness for prac- 
tical jokes, 214; his humour and 
wit directed against the GoSlar citizen, 4 
215; verses on peasant fnterior, 219; 
his own description of his sensations 
o? u moonligit night, 224; his weird 
fancies, 225-227 ; no sportsman, 231 ; 
how he spent his time in Nonderney, 
232; his return to Liineburg, 232 ; his 
dislike for Hamburg, 232236; familf 
unpleasantnesses, 237, 288; his 
literary friends in Hamburg, 238; 
eprices paid him for his works, 240; 
continued disputes with his pub- 
lisher, 241 ;, hrs leqrers on duis second 
visit to Nonderney, 242? publishes 
the second volume of the *Reise- 
bilder, 248 ; his qualities in wit and 
humour, 256; effect of his abilities 
as a humorist on.the German peo- 
ple, 260; his opinions of wit, 262; 
his reasons for visiling England. 
2u4; bis impressgon there, 265, 292; 
political period during his stay, 269- 
276; his residence in London, 276; 
story of a letter of eredit he re- 
ceived frem his %nele. 277; attends 
he doebates in Parliament, 277; 
is opinion of the leading stftes- 
men of his day, 278-283; on tl8 
opposition parties, 288; his whim- 
sical tirade on the 'Tories coming 
e ex- 
ternal aspects of London, 287-291 ; 
complains of expense of life in 
Eugland, 291; at the theatres. 292 ; 
the impression of his risit to Lon- 
don, 292; his *bitterness against 
Fnpland, 297; his parallel between 
the English and Romągs, s303; 
visits Ramsgate, 304; leaves Eng- 
land p returns to Hamburg, 305; 
publishes the *bBuch der Lieder, 
305; unfounded report of a serious 
attachment with Theresa Pachee306 ; 
stąpg at Liineburg and sees his 
fathgr for the last time, 3Q$; at 

e 
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Munich, 308; Cottu engages his 
services, 309; his comments on 
Munich as a * New Athens, 310; his 
conversation with a Berlin Philis- 
tine, 311; anecdote regarding his 
humour in the society of ladies, 312; 
outline of his stay at Munich. 312; 
his comfort there, 312; his 'literary 
work at Munich, 313; his desire for 
a professorship, 314; Italian travels, 
314; account of his journey in Italy, 
319; stay at the baths bf Lucca:and 
humoristie tea with Lady Woolen. 
322; feels the want qf knowledge of 
the Italiah language, 324; at Flo- 
rence, 3207 a singular case of pre» 
sentiment, 325; death of his father, 
326; progress of his literary work, 
326; publishes the third rolume of 
the * Reisebihler, 327; pecyliarity of 
„his Italian sketches, 829; his poli- 
tical tendehcies, 331; his fray with 
Platen, 3345; at Hamburg, 336; 
interests himself in Lewald, 340; 
his occupation at Wandsbeck, 341 ; 
his letters to Varnhagen on his posi- 
tion at Kamburg, 340; at Heligo- 
land, 342; his state of mind before 
and after the * Three days of July, 
3421347; his conversation with a 
Dutch fisherman, 346; letters de- 
scribing the enthnsiasm evokod by 
the French erolution, 349-362; 
publishes a supplement to the * Reise- 
bilder, 354; czusecand description of 
his exodus fram Germahy, 359--361 ; 
as literary historian, 364; extr:cts 
from bis essays on the Romantie 
Sel.ool, 367-417; state of <he sucial 
and political world in his time, 118; 
the”sentiment pervading his poetry, : 
'419; on German phil' sophy and 
mythology, 433 ; his talent for con- 
densing ubstract thingw. 428; on 
the cimportance of German philo-* 
sophy, 440; his wordą of warning to 
France, 443; his want of sympathy 
with Chivalry, 445; extracta from 
hs mythological essay, 445-458 ; his 
opinions about Germany and its 
people, 458; his nationality and 
chargctep, of the Germans, 460, 461 ; 
description of nis entry into Paris, 
ji. 4; his impressions of the city, 
5; and his first acquaintance with 
Paris, 14; enters socióty there, 16; 
his $riends in Puris, 16; mingling 
of politics in his art-eriticisms, 19; 
his qiticism on French pietuzes of 
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18418, 227; us a musical" critie, 
30; on the strange vagaries of the 
English public, 8%; on 'musical 
instruments, 36; contributes to the 
* Allgemeine Theater-Róvue, 38 ; his 
eintimacy with Rossini and Meyer- 
beer, 48; interests himself in French 
politics, 66 : contributes to the * A1l- 
gemeine Zeitung, 66; his reasons, 
67; reasons for modifying his poli- 
tical articles, 68; summary of his 
letters on the policy of Englan% at 
this time, 88, 89; on the affairs of 
Frunce, 91; stays in Paris during 
the cholera, 95; bis visit to Nor- 
mandy, 104; important epoch during 
his politicuł career, 105; effeet on 
the (iermans of his political cdrfe- 
, spondence. 107 ; its suppression, 108 ; 
publishes h's politient essays, with u 
prefuce en the German goverument, 
110; his qtarrel with the (ierman 
refugoes in Paris, 114; canses which 
łed to his quarrel with Bórne. 116; 
thejr early acyuaintanses, 118; his 
regard for him. 119; remarks on 
Bórnejs character, 124; his relations 
with tho different political parties, 
127; his great interest in the Saint 
Simonian scheme, 137; examples of 
its doctrines in his writings, 137-140; 
ag French nuthor, 143; his desire 
to le ań interpreter of French thought. 
in Germany, 143; the immoral tone 
of his writiugs at this time. 144; 
consequences, 145; devotus himself 
to sprend a knowlelge of German 
literature and philosophy in France, 
147; his succesu a3 Fren:h author, 
150; contributes t6 the * Europe 
Littóraire, 151 7 the clearness of his 
philosophig disquisitions, 160; effect 
of his revólations on the French 
people, 162 ; bis intellectual fneulties 
at, this time, 162; aceusation against 


Ty 


, him of actiag as an unpatriotie 


German, 163; on the superioriwy of 
German thought over French, 164; 
the ringleader of the school, of 
*Yeung Germany, 160; suppression 
of chis works, 184; his dreams of 
«kociał progress, 187; his postę! 
conmctions, 188; the attack$ on his 
reputatioń, 195; his indifference to 
them, 197; his friends during these 
+agerdssions, 199; his wearifess and 
diebołtef in human striving, 199, 200; 
the vexations brought upon binf by 
the Germaus,t 201; hig acts of 
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generosity, 202; his social life in health, 350; his last letter, 352; re- 
Paris, 204 ; hią literary friends there, Moves to Paris, 358; effect of his 
207; his habits in society, 209; illness on his literary pursuits, 358 ; 
knowledge ot the French language, his decreasing interest in politics, 354, 
210; intimacy with Rothschild, and 356; his scepticism, 3556; his incon- 
stories concerning him, 211; hiB sistent views on politics, 356, 357; 
struitened earcumstances, 215; and his verses on his past career, 357, 358 ; 
income, 216; his personal habits, his theological views, 362; letters 
217; appreciation of female beauty, respecting his conversion from athe- 
225; moral character, 226, 227; ism, 364-378; his hurgorous dealing 
first attachment to Mathilde Mirat, *with seriqus subjects, 372; blas- 
2%; and supposed union with her, „ phoemy in his poergs, 375: instructions 
231; reasons for his not marrying, for Nis funeral, 3876 ; fearful suffer- 
a woman of hjs own standing, 232;* ines, 384; coatemplates guicide, 38565 
his enjoyment of married gifo, 236; his oceupation during hjs illness, 387, 
misfortunes regarding money mat- 388; desertion of his visiżors, 390; 
Fe 237; its effect on his hcalth, gefleetions on his health, 390 ; proofs 
37 ; his glistress of: mind, and letter of his affection for his wife, 394-396 ; 
to Moser to borrow money, 238; hie domestic incidents, 398; keeps „his 
family refuse to help him, 243, 244 ;* mothe» in ignorance of hus illness, 
pensioned by the French (Government, 402; his pationce, 403: literapy 
245; reasons for not 'accepting em- writings during his illness, 404; 


ploynąent in France, 247; literary* changes his apartments, 409 ; fond- 
pursuits at this time, 249; his * Me- e ness for children, 412; alterations in 
moirs, 250; failure of his perzgdjcal his appearance, 413; his literature 
projects, 252; effect of these strug- in the last year his life, 415; his 


mam morza 


gles on his faculties, 258; is afucted strange re$ard ior an ufiknown Jladyę 
with a malady of the cyes; 253; im- a few months before his death, 417! 
prudence of his, publication of his his letters, 418; and Verses to her, 
book on Bórne, 255; his duel with 419; verses to his wife, 420; his 
Srranus, 256; marriago in a Roman death, 421 ; funeral, 422 ; defects of 
Catholic church, 257; cqnsequent his spiritual lifep 424; his verses on 


reports about his conversion to Ca- 
tholicism, 258; seriousness of bis 
malady of the eyes*359; again con$ 
Pributes to the * Allgemeine Zeitung, 
261 ; his letters on political affairs in 
Franca from 1841-1813, 271-287 ; 
ceases tb writown French policies, 


the Sphinx-like mystery of human 
life, 426 

Heine, Heymann,*Heine's grandfather, 
i 2 

Heine, Tsnac, Heine's unele, i. 3 

Hvine, Kyrl, Heiqe's cousin, bis ingrati- 
tude towards lłcine, ii. 329; his 
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288; gregt efiange in his opinions, » interriew with Heine. and stipulations 
292; his poem * Ałta Troll) 294; sa- | reyarding his unele's pension, 340 

tyical poems eonsequcsć on his de- | Heine, Maximilian, Hęine's brothee, i. 
pressed state of mind, 321; vigits 11 ; his unfounded anecdote of Heine, 


Ifxmburg, 828; his _ monetary?” 194; an anecdote regardiąg Heine 


arrangements witii Campe. 326; eori- * while in London, 277 ; lettef from 
ous illness of his moflier, 326 ; deuntle Heine about his state of health, ii. 
of His unele and the terms of his will, 353 . 
328; behaviour of his cousin towards | Heine, Samson, Heine's father, his mar- 
hdm, 329; his dislike for cśdmmórcial riage, i. 4 ; hisgharacter, 16 
peoples 329 ; quarrels with his fitmily, Hęine, Solomon, Heine's unele, i. 3 ; his 
830 ; attack of paralysis brought on want of appreciation of Heine's ge- 
331 ; calumniations against hist, nius, 51; domestic jenloesie9 at his 
381 ; Settlemont of the disputa, 331 ; house, 62; his wealth, 538; his an- 
his protracted illness, 334; at Mont- nuale allowance to Heine, 164; his 
morency, 3386; and Buregeg, 338: relations with Ileine, 166 ; his gener- 
ascribBs his illness to his family, 83%; Qus disposition, 166: behaves un- 
his will, 339 ; intSrviet witlhia con- justly to Heine, 23; his illmaes, ii. 
in and its injurious effect on his 427; death, 328; terms of his will, 
mind, 340, 34l ; dRterioratiqn of his 329 | = 


vr 
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«Heinrich Heine iiber Ludwig Bórne, 
publication of, ii. 255 3 

* Heinrich von Ofterdingen,' i. 401 

Heligoland, visit to, i. 342 

Heilenist and Nazarene, distinetion be- 
tween, 11. 126 

Helmstiidt, University of, i. 70 

Herwegh, conduct of Frederick William 
IV. towards, ii. 303; his intercourse 
with Heine, 304; Heiqne's opinion o 
him as a poet, 305 a ) 

<Hirtenknabe, the, extracts from, i. 
216 > 

4Historien, feseriptionof the poem, ii. 
405 a 

Hoffman, compared with Noralis, i. 
400 . 

Holenhausen, Elisa ron, Heine's friend- 
ship with, i. 95; sketch ofthe company 
which assembled at her houie, 96 

„Heły Alliancegtle, i. 270 

Hugo, Professor, lleines opinion of, 
i. 179 

*« Huguenots, the, its success, ii. 48, 56 

Humboldt, Wilhelm von, i. 81 


MMERMANN, bis acquaintance with 
Heine, i. 195 


Immortality ot the Soul, Heine's belief 


in the, ii. 371 : 

* Intermezzo,” the, a iarration of his un- 
fortunate attachment, i. 142; extracts 
from, d 42 ż 

Isle, the, legend of, i. 232; verses on, 

+ 228 | 

Israelitish Free School in Berlin, the 
first, 3.112 1 ę 

Italy, Heine's aceount of his journey in, 
i.819; his sketch of itspvverty, 8215; 
«©n the beauty of the women of, 328 ; 
peculiarity o$ his sketches on, 329: 
the class of musie in, 829 

a 


ACOBSON, ISRAEL, a leader of the 
Jewish Reform party, i. 116 
Jesuits, the, ji. 289 
Jewish Society, his iaterest in, i. 122; 
his relations with, 132; its objęgt, 
132, 138 ; its mómbers, 138 
Jews, the, rAtional wealth of, i. 3; their 
treatment by the Grermans£9 ; peree- 
eution of, 111; their social move- 
ments, 112; reform wf, 113; the 
leadęgrs of the Reform party, 114; 
orytnization of u Society of Culture 
"and Ścience, 116; its results, FI6, 
117 ;'0n the reformationt and dinan- 
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cipation of, 120, 121; his interest in 
the Society, 122 ; reform looked wpon 
with disfavour by the State, 122 z 
proof of the determination of the Go- 
vernment to putthe movement down, 
©1283; ITeine's reflections, 186-192; 
new persecution of, 303 ; his defence 
of them, Ji. 371 
Josephine, her 
Hoine, ii. 225 
< Journal of the Instituto, i. 117 
Judaism. arguments on, i. 119 «4 
*< Junge leiden,' Heines first volume of 
poems, i. 93; extracts from, 138 
t 


KE IMMANUEL, sketch of his 
philosophy, 1.429; corrpared with 
< Fiehte, 434 5 

Kilian, the tailor, i. 33 

< Kirtenknabe,” the, i. 21Ł 

Koslewski, Prince, his acquaintanco 

with Heine, i. 245 
Kreuzer, Max, i. 60 


acquaintance with 


. 


AFAYVETTE, his acqunintance with 

« Jicine, ii. 15; his mistaken policy, 

73; confidence ofsthe French people 

in, 74; his publice and private life, 
| 


L"marqug, General, bis funeral, ii. 99, 
100 . 


„Land»manns-chaften, the, 1. 62 


1assalle, Ferdxiand, Heine's letter of 
recommondation to. Varnhagen, "ii. 
320; his character, 3882; his inti- 

( macy with Heine, 338: interest in 
lleine's domesfic "uftairs,” 324; lis 
emd, 384 

*Last Poems and Thoughts, extracts 
from lettAŻ in, ii, 394 NEC 

Latbe, a leader ofthe * Young Germany" 
band, ii. 177 ; is introduced into Fgris 
society by Heine, 206; on Mathilde 

c Mirat's ignorAnce of Heine's abilities, 
234; on Heine!'s matried life, "234; 
his visit to Heine, 841 

* Lazarus? blasphemy in the poem: in, 
ii. 876 

Legitfinists, the, ii. 290 

Ke Grand, the French drumugefy k: 8, 
16 ć 

Le Grand, M., his mode of instructing 
cIleing in tho French language, i. 16 

Ióhmann, Joseph, his friendship with 
Hanoi. 130 * ih O: 

Leipzig, battle of, i. 48 : | 

Lesving, Gotthold Epkraim, his, infiu- 
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ence on Hoine, i. 103; Heine on his 
Mterąry abiligies, 375; his infuence 
on the development of German liberty 
of thought, 428 
* Letitia, letters, extract from, ii. 360 
Letters from Heine to Campe, ii. 191, 194, 
230, 242, 254, 256, 838, 850; to 
Fouquć, i. 94; to Maximilian Heine, 
11. 240, 253; to Solomon Heine, i. 
167 ; to Karl Immermann, ii. 154; 
to Laube, 188, 201, 230, 254; to Le- 
wid, 229, 236, 257; to Meissner, 
346; to Merckel, i. 242, 276; to Mas 
thilde Miratę ii. 324, 804, 396; tó 
Moser, i. 122, 161, 169, 178, 182, 183, 
200 ; to Moucże, 11. 418-420 ; to Varn- 
„basen, i. 264, 340; ii. 17, 208, 204, 
3820, 3310 | 
Levin, Rahelgi. 90; her interest 'in 
Heins, 92 ea 
Lewald, August, on Hgine's abilities, 
i. 387; and his delicate constitution, 
339 ;» Heine's humorous comment of 
a present sent to, ii. 289 
Lewald, Fdhny, her acconntse$ an 
interview with Ileine, ii. 346; on his 
returned visit to her, 848; her 
deseription of Hoine's personal ap- 
pesrance, 348 :» again visits Heine, 
382 
Liberals, Qierman, his detestation for, 
ji. 1l2;an aceount of his witter feud 
with, 112: differences with, 115, 116 
Limburg Chronicle, ii, 391 s 
Lind, Jenny, Heine on sher reception in 
M ondoń and her reputation as a 
singer, jl. 32 
Liszt, his talents, li. 39; compared with 
Thalbefg, 41; Snóther description of 
his genius, 4 . 
Literature in Germany, state of, i. 77, 
48; reflections on, 36439 
London, its drunkenness compared with 
that of Paris, ji. 219; picture of the 
* external aspects of, 1. 287-291 * 
Lorelei ballada, i. 249 s 
Lottchen, a favourite of University 
students, i. 174; her admiration of 
JHeine's genius, 175 : > 
Louis XY., regard of the French people 
for, li. 71 
leni? Philippe, his intrigues to becostte 
King of Parco, ii. 738; op his Charac- 
ter, 76; unfounded story respecting, 
90 ; agecdotes of, 91; charactąristiefof 
his reign, 92; his strange condueć At 
geroview inęParis, 103 % a 
Louvre, the, i. 380 
Love, human ddnceptions gf,el. 149; 
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verses on ideal, 149; Plato's distine- 
*tion between spiritual and sensual, 

151 

Lucca, the baths of, i. 322 

Liinecburg, stay at, i. 161 

Luther, his merits as the protector of 
religious freedom, i. 425; and as the 
founder of the German language, 427 

Lycee, the, i. 14 


. 

M ACHINERY, agocial effects of its 
L. Introduction, i. 420 

Markus, Ludwig, Hcinss memorigl 
sketch of, i. 128; in Pyris, 129; bis 
end, 130 a 

Masque Ball, his description ofa, i. 105 

Massmann, satirised in Iłeine's ' Atta 
Troll, ii. 301, 312 

Matignóm, Avenue; Heine's residence in 
Paris, il. 409 © , 

Maurer, the publisher of the * Gesells- 
chafter, i. 94 


eMeissener, Heinc's letter to, regarding* 


the revolution of 1848, ii. 245; an 
incident in Hetfhe's life narrated by, 
349 ; record of their corversations op 
polities, 355 ; on Heine's sufforing in 
1849, 379; on Hejne's affection for 
his wife, 398; his sketch of the in- 
terior of HIleines household, 398; 
account of Hejhe's strange conduct 
towards an unknown ladya few weeks 
before his deągh, 417; his story of 
Heine's dmth, 422 

* Memoirs, Heine's composition of, lie 
250 

Mendelssohn, Meses, the leader of the 
Jewish Reform party, i. 112 

+. Felix, hw *Paul, ii. 62, 638 ę«com- 
pared with Rachel Felix, 64; dis 
' Songs without Wońds, ib. " 

Mónzel, Wolfgang, his desire to sup- 
pressthe writersof * Young $epmany, 
1. 180; his personal appearance, 
żb.; his praise of Heines works, 
tb.; his character as an editór, 181; 
his intrigues against the contributors 
to the *Deutsclee Revue, 183; accuses 
„Heine of being the leader of the 
"Young Germany "party, 186; p" 
Spamphlet on his cowardif, 1: 

Merckel, Heine's letters to, i. 242 

Metaphysics, refiections on the study of, 
1. 439 

Metternich, policy with reggrd to 
Heine's political writings, 11. TO8 

Meyerbeer, Heine's appreciation of his 
gefius, ił, 52; compared wfth Ros- 
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sini, 49 ; success of his opera *Robert 
le Diable, 54; the * Huguenots, 58; 
his generosity towards Heine, 331 

Michelet, a defender of the cause of 
liberty of education, ii. 290 

Middle Ages, story of the, ii. 391 
* Minnesingers, the, i. 138 

Mirat, Mathilde Crescence, her first 
attachment to Heine, ii. 229; sup- 
posed union with b 231; her 
qualities, 233 ; personal appearance, 
234; her religious habits, 285 ;, 
Heine's humorous comment %n a 
, table-coveraknitted by her, 239 ; her 
 unartificial łature, 240; Hcine's 
affeetion, tor lier, as shown in his 
letters, 3823: appreciation of her 
during his illness, 392; reasons tor 
her not writing to Heine, 22 ; vorses 
to, 421 

Maąntaigne, on £he sempiternal 1x of 
Paris, ii. 2 

Montmartre, cemetery of, Ileine's burial- 
place, ii. 422 

* Morning Greeting, a, i. 252 

Moser, Moses, his qharaeter, i. 124; 

, letters on, his scientifie a 

* 125; Heine's confidence i in, 126; his 
influence on Heine, 126; Hoine's re- 
mem brance of, 127; Heine's letter to 
him concerning his life at Liinebnrg, 
161; letter iromeffvine during his 
last days at Liineberg, 173; letters 
from Heine respecting baptism, 182, 
183; advises Heinć notę to complete 
the *Rabbi von Bucharaeh. 1907; 
Heine's letter to him to borrow 
money, ii. 288 

Mouche, Heine's lotters to, 418-420 


t 


„Munghausen, founder of the Góttinge. 


University, i. 70 
Mtndit, Theodor, a leader of 
- Young Germany” band, ii. 
disavqt's Heine, 199 
Munich at the time of Heine visit, i. 
310; commsnts on its title to a New 
Athens, 310 
Murat, Joachim, i. 9 
Music, criticisms on,, i. 30; on the 
talents of great musical artista, 39; 
on tho value of groficiency of execu- 
tionśn, £ł; reflections on the farhe 
of graudeee, 44; sketchaz of tlie 
genius of composers, > deteriora- 
tion of, 65 
p: Season of 18419 Ń extract from, 
11. 2 
Mythology, Heine's essays on, i. 445- 
„458 a 


the 
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APOLEON, Izmperor, Ileine's ad- 
miration for, i 1. 17% description. of 
his entry into Diisseldorf, 84; im- 
pression on seeing him for the first 
time, 40 ; his doings in Germany, 42 
penera| uprising ap 43; over- 
throw of, 43 
Nazarene and Hellenist, distinetion be- 
tween, li. 126 
Neunzig, Joseph, i. 12 
* Nibelungen-Lied, Heine's opinion of 
the, i. 67 A 
Night on the Drachenfels, a poem, i. 63 
" Nixen.” the, a poem, in447 
Nonderney sketch of the isle of, i. 227 ; 
general reflecrions on people and 
society in, i. 228-230 e 
Normandy, visit to, ii. 104 a 
* North Sea” poems, exylanation of, i. 
* 250; extracts from, 252 
Novalis, compared with Iloffman, i. 
4005 description of his novel, 40ł 


» 


w 


RLFANS, DUKE OF, son of Louis 
Philippe, effect on France of hus 
death, £. 273 


ACHE, THERESA, unfounded roe- 
port of a serious attachment with 
Heine, 2. 306 
Panthelsm, Heine endeavours to show 
its existence in Germany, i. 448; 
- not opposcd 40 Freuch Materialism, 
ii. 141; ideas on, 161 
Paris, its charms, ii. 1; RAR on 
ite grandeur, 2: verse ć on, 2; Heine's 
entry into, 6; "first impR:ssion 6; 
hasty conelnsion regarding the ladieś 
of, (9; description of, 12; his 
visit to tko Grand Chaumi óre, 
centrasted with Hamburg, 17; 
cholera breaks out in, 94; descglp- 
tian and ravages of the pestilence, 
96; his account of u review in, 102; 
German refugeos in, 113; mordi as- 
poet of, 218-224 ; feminine benuty in, 
225; Htoine's honse in, 379; cholera 
outorewk in 1851, 109; Helhe's resi- 
dente in the Avenue Matignon, 409 
Ful, Jean, as a novelist, i. 157 chy; 
ractórisation of, 409 ; coimpafed with 
Sterne, 410 
Pórier, Casimir, Heino's account of his 
«Funeral, ii. 97; summary of his cha- 
radteu and government, 98 
Pfiser, Gustav, his insults „to Here, 
ii, 197 | 


t 
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Piano; the, Hoine's opinion of, ii. 36 

Pięturos, French, in 1843, his ceriticism 
on, it. 27 

*« Pilgrimage to Kevlaur, extract from, 
ij. 156 

Plnten, Graf, his fray with Heine, »i. 
334 s 

Poetry, of the Middle Ages, i. 367; 
RRomantie and classic, 371 ; deteriora- 
tion of, 422 

« Political Annals, editor of, 1. 318 

Pojjzh students, their treatment at 
Berlin, i. 109 

Politics, cf France in 1832, ii. 66; his 
interest in German, 358 

Popert, Mathe Bva, i. 2 

Portland, a horrible scene at, ii. 219 

LA: in Gęrmany, state of the, i. 77 

Protestantism, its relation with spiritual 
liberty in GBrmany, 1 885 „* 

Prussia, Russia s sympathy witb. 1. 
109; its poople, 109? Heine'$ uver- 
Sion ę: 109; Paganism in, 110; ob 
servations on. 459 

Pyrences, degeription of the, ii. 387, 
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(1 ET, ii. 200 


196 
Ramsgate, visit to, 1. gb. 
<Rateliff" a tragedy, 17158 = 
Rathskeller, verses on dis visit to, i. 


245 
Raupach, Dr.ii 24 
» Rehabilitagion of tdieet'lesh, doctrine o8 
ii. 176 . 

* Roisebildct the, $xtract from, re- 
spectiny his perusal of 'Jąpn Quxote, 
is20 ; publication of tlre first volupe, 
241; of the second volume, and itse 

„jWeption by the publie, 248 ; extgacts 
from, 250; humourend wit in thą 
próge portions, 256; authors opinion 
of its reception, 262; publication of, 
330; publieation op a suppjemeat to 
the thiad volume, 337 ; extructsdrom, 
354 0 

Religign, Ste, critieism on, 1. 360; ja 

ermdhy, 4584y8 ON, 423 . 

Retaissance, preference for*tho style of 

the, ii. 273 UR 

Republicenism, opinions of the French 
papers on, ii, 78; his awersiaą 19, 80 

Refution, French, of 1789, Heine's 

sympatlry for, 1. 67; te effect on | 


! 
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him, 341; enthusiasm evokecl by that 
sof 1830; 349-352; effect produced in 
Europe, i. 368; ii. 72; its effect on 
France, 120; remarks on, 120; that, 
of 1848, 344 ; his feelings on, 348 
Revolution, German, Heine's prophecy 
of, i. 441, 444 , 
« Revue deg I)eux Mondes, ii 158, 154 
liobert's dioture, *Harvesters of the 
Campagna," ji. 20 
Robert, Freqórika, her beauty, i. 95 
iobert, Ludwig, hjs attempts to write 
tragedy, i. 95; letter from Heine to, 
172 . ż 
* Robert Le Diable, ii. 5ź 
Rodrigues. Olinde, ji. 135%, 
Roman-Catholicism, definition of, i. 368 
: Rolintczi; extract from tha preface 
to, ii. 364; extract from the ppst- | 
seripte to, 390; .unpardonable blas- 
phemy in, 407 ; extrągt from, 408 
Romans, parallel between the English 
and the, i. 308 5 
omantie Ńchool, Heine's essays on the, e 
1.367; comparison between the French 
and German, 416 ; result of its move- 
ment, 418: the French.ti. 147-150 e 
Rossini, aaecdote yt, 11. 48; compared 
with Meyerbeer, 49; Heine's_ pre- 
ference to him over Meyerbeer, 60; 
his * Stabat Mater, 61 
Rothschild, Baronelames de, his desire 
for Heines society, 1. 211; story 
about his portrait, 211; on his cha- 
racter, ZlŻę > 


30 SIMOŃ, Olaude Henri de, ii. 

K) 129 * 

aint Nimonians, philosophy of tbe, i. 
448; influence of their doetyjnes gn 
Heine, ii. 128; statęment of tltem, 
131; the career of their society, 134, 
135; their society aceusedegf being 
unluwfuł and imprisonment of ita 
leaders, 186; Heines great interost 
in their scheme, 137; example of . 
tho doctrines in his writings, 137— 
140; its hold op his mind, 189; his 
humorous allusions to, 141 

ś pon, the, difficulties in publishing, 
J. 191 e 2-2 

Sand, Geogges, ii. 209  . 

Sartorius, Professor, i. 73 ' 

Scepticism, Hgżne's humour of, il. 376 

Schallmeyer, Kector, i. 16 : 

Schelling, his infuence on the Ramantie 
Sehoql, i. 309; his philosophy com- 
puned with that of Fichte 437 
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Schiff, Hermann, Heine's coustn, i. 88; 
„on Heine's personal appeurance, 97e 
Śchiłler, Friedrich, compared with 

Goethe, 1. 386 

Schlegel, August Wilhelm von, i. 68; 
as a writer of the Romantic School, 
378 ; compared with his brother, 398; 
his literary activity, 396 ; ita result, 
398 « 

Schlegel, Friedrich, as a writer of the 
Romantic School, i. 348 ; compared 
with his brother, 393; Kis character, 
396 a 5 

Schleiermacher, on hisęabilities us a 
preacher, i. Bl; one o$ the founders 
of Berlip Wniversity, 81 

Schłeswig- Holstein Question, ii. 359, 

Schlózer, his abilities, i. 71 

, Schmalz, one of the foundors of Berlin 
niwersity, i. 81 ś ; 

Scętt, Sir Walter, popularity of his 
norels in Germany, i. 104 ; 

<Sea Vision, nz 1. 258 

« Shakespeare, William, on bis benefits 
to England, i. 300; extracts from his” 
« Maids and Women, 302 

Shelley, ou tie deficiónciescuf a. mecha- 

« nichl age, 1. 431 +. 

Shiicking, Leon,on Heine's change of 
app-arance during his illness, li. 342 

Siebengobirge, the, procession by torel- 
light to,1.62 © 

Simrock, a fellow-stadent of Heine at 
Ronn, i. 65 

Sivori, the violinist, ix. 37, 88 

„Smith. Sydney, sn social evils, i. 295 

Society of Jewish Culture and Science, 
its organisation, i. 116 ; publication 
of the propramme of und "its conbe- 
qyynces, 116, 117; its failure, 124 , 

Society in modern times, 1. 171 

Solms, princess, i. 245 

< Songs withoat' Words, ii. 64 

Sophia, Mademoiselle, i. 403 

< Sorrowful One, the, i. 139 

Soult. Marshal, as President du Con- 
seil,wii. 267 

Spontini, Ritter, director of the Opera 
House of Berlin, i. 99; humorous 
sketch of him in the Louvre, ii. 47 

< Stabat Mater, the, il. 61 e 

Stagl,6Matdame de, account of lęr 
« De FAllemagne, ii. 166 ;,its origia, 
1 56 ż © 

Stahr, Adolph, account of his inter- 

©  riewe with Heine, ii.-882; his rc- 
port'»f the change in him, 410 - 

State religion, eriticism on, i. 350 » 

Steinmune, his letter from Heine„i, 74 
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Sterne, Laurence, compared with Jean 
Paul, i. 410 
Stieglitz, Charlotte, suiłide of. ii. 178 


Stockmar, Baron, on the fall of the" 


government of Louis Philippe, ii. 
6344; on Guiżot's policy, 345 

Straus, Solomon, his duęj] with Heine, 
i. 256 | 

Straua, Madame, her attacks on Heine, 
ji. 256, 2057 

Suabian school, ii. 196; its hatred of 
Heine, 197 


> 
"FNENDĘNCY POETS, school of, ii. 
3801; list of, 308; criticism on, 

304 ; Heine's relations with, 304 _ 

Teutonie fable, Heine's paętiality* fór, 
«i. 446 | 

*Thalberg, compared with Liszt, ii. 41 

Theodor, Karl, i. 5 

Theology, his Views on, li. 362 

*Lhiers, M., his intellectual qualities, ii. 
80; lus ministry, 261; llelne's ap- 
preriation of, 26: e 

*<The Boy's Magie Horn, its offoct in 
(iermzgy, i. 405 

"Three days of July, the, i. 347 

Thuringia, his tour throneh, i. 199 

Tieck, Ludwig, his abilities as a poet, 
1. 879 M 

*<Touchinq the Informer, publication 
of, ii. 192; extruets from, 192 

<Traumhbilder, the, 1. 140 

Twilight of thó Gods, extract from, 
1.154 ' 

Tyrolese, his characterisation of, i. 315 
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U; Ludwig, effect of Lis 


poetry on Heine, i. 413-415 
Ultramonta% s, their conflict with, the 
Wniversity ot Paris, ii. 290 
Universities of Germany, state of żlie, 
1.70 +. 
niversity of Paris, their confiet with 
the Ultramontanes, ii. 290 > 


e 
o: von Ense, kalon of, 
eł (1.90; his abilities, 90; regul. of 
*the publication of his jouryats, 6" ; 
his marriage. 91; his ospitality to- 
„ WATdS Heine, 92; Hoeine's cordiality 
eafoT uad letters to, 92; * Atta Troll" 
dędigąted żo him, ii. 3820; letter 
from Heine to, respkting hiq de- 
pressed state of mind, 381. 


a 


INDEX. 
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Varnhagen, Rahel von, ii. 129; her 
death, 203 . 


Veredey, Jacob, Bis behaviour to Heine, 
ii. 298; Heine's differtnces with, 


299; Batirised in * Atta Troll, 300; . 


its effect on him, 300 © M 
Venus de Mejlici, statue of, his visit 
to, i. 210 
Vernet, Horace, characteristie notice of, 
ii 28; his story about Rothschild's 
portrait, 211 
Veypna, sketch of the people of, i. 321 
Vilhelm, Jan, of Pfalz, i. 4 
Violin, Heine's opinion of the, ii. 37 
*Voice of the M$untain, the, i 140 
Voss, Johann Heinrich, i. 388 . 


AGNER, Richard, ii. 49; recep- 
tion ofehis early works, *200 ;, 
and Heino's assistance to him, 206 * 
Wandsbeck, his visit to, e 341 
Warsaw, the fall of, ji. 22 SL wad 
Wartbdtę Castle, humorous episode 
on a visit żo the armonry at, 1. 206 
'" Waterloo, essay on, ii. 356, 357*e 
Weber, the popularity of the *Freis- 
chiitz,” i, 99 > 
Wellington, Duke of, Heine's antipathy 
to, i. 280 " 
Wienbarg, Ludolf, his gesceription of 
lleine's apartments, 1. 336; hjs 
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literary careor, ji. 178; his idea of” 
Yreating new forms of art, 174; and 
of a cosmopolitan form of literature, 
175; his remarkable description of 
poetry, 176; his Saint Srmonian 
iloctrines, 176 ; expelled from Frauk- 
fort, 186 
Wilhelm, Elector fan, statue of, i. 31 
* Wintermfźórchen, the, eftracts from, 
ji. 824; their publication, 327 
'„Winter's Tale) preface to,'ii. 164 
Wit, Heine'$opinions of, i. 262 
Wolf,eF'riedrich Aufrust, i. 81 
Wolf, Immanuę], i. 127 
Woolen, Lady, Heine's Recount of<A 
humoristie tea with het. 322 


OUNG GERMANY, school ofgpits 
* |leaders, ii. 169; thoir chief ob- 
jects, 169; aversiongof the Ggr- 
mans towards, 171; suppression of, 
173; Menzel's attafks upon its 
writers, 180-183; its results, 184; 
Ileine's commendation of its writers, 
186; issue of agdeclaratjon allowing 
them to cOntinue writing, 190, 


Z» his character, i. 124 
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